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. ADVERTISEMENT. 





It may greatly conduce to the advancement 
of ufeful knowledge, if the learned Societies 
eftablifhed in Europe will tranímit to the Secre- 
tary of the Society in Benga] a Collection of 
{hort and precife Queries on every Branch of 
Afatic Hiftory, Natural and Civil, on the Phi- 
lofophy, Mathematics, Antiquities, and Polite 
Literature of Afa, and on Eaftern Arts, both 
. liberal and Mechanic; fince it is hoped that 
accurate Anfwers may in due time be procured 
to any Queftions that can be propofed. on thofe 
fubjeéts; which muft in all events be curious 


.. and interefting, and may prove in the higheft 


degree beneficial to mankind. 
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THE FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


BY THE PRESIDENT, 


Gentlemen, 


| I HAD the honour laft year of. opening to, you 


my intention to difcouríe at our annual meetings 
on the five principal nations who have peopled the 
continent and iflands of dfa, fo as to trace, by an 
historical and philological analyfis s, the number of 
ancient ftems from which thofe five branches havé 
'feverally: fprung, and the central.region from which 
they appear to have proceeded ; you may, therefore, 
expect that, having fubmitted to your confideration a 
few general remarks on the old inhabitants .of India, 1 
fhould now offer my fentiments on fome other nation, 
who, from a fimilarity of language, religion, arts, and 
manners, may be fuppofed to have had an carly çon- 
nexion with the Hindus; but, fince we find fome 
Afiatic nations totally difümilar to them in all or moft: 
of thofe particulars, and fince the difference will 
Strike you more forcibly by an immediate and clofe 
^ comparifon, I defign at prefent ro give a fhort ac- 
count of a wonderful people, who feem in every 
refpe& fo ftrongly contrafted to the original natives 
of this country, that they mult have been for ages a 
difünct and Mosi race. 

Voz, Il, 


2 THE FOURTH DISCOURSE* 


-| For the purpofe of thefe difcourfes 1 difcovered Jr- 


dia on its largeft fcale, deicribing it as lying between 
Perfia and China, Tartary and Java; and, for the lame 
purpofe, I now apply the name of Arabia, .as the 
Arabian geographers often apply it, to that exten- 
five peninfula which the Ked Sea divides from 
Africa, the great Alfyrian river from Iran, and of 
which the Ery/Arean Sea walbes.the bale, without ex- 
cluding any part of its weftern fides, which would be 
completely maritime, if no ifthmus intervened between 
the Mediterranean and the Sea of Kolzom: that coun- ^ 
try in (hort I call Arabia, in which the Arabic lan- 
guage and letters, or fuch as have a near affinity to 
them, have been immemorially current, 


«rabia, thus divided from India by a vaft ocean, 
or at leaft by a broad bay, could hardly have been 
connected in any degree with this country, until na- 
vigation and commerce had been confiderably im- 
proved; yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen 
were both commercial nations in a very early age, 
they were probably the firft inftruments of conveying 
to the weltern world the gold, ivory, and perfumes 
of India; as well as the fragrant wood, called A/hwwa 
in Arabic, and guru in Sanferit, which grows in the 
'greateft perfection in nam, or Cochinchina. Tris pof- 
fible too that a part of the Arabian idolatry might have 
been derived from the fame fource with that of the 
lindas ; but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as 
partial and accidental only ; nor arn I more convinced 
than I was fifteen years ago, when I took the liberty to 
animadvert on a paflage in the Hiftory of Prince 
Kantemir, that the Turks have any juft reafon for 
holding the coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, and 
calling its inhabitants Yellow Indians. 


. The 4rabs have never been entirely fubdued, nor 
has any impreffion been made on them, except om 


o 
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compofition of the ffty Indian letters ; but the Arabic 
roots are as univerfally triliteral, lo that the compo- 
fition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters would give 
near two-and-twenly thoufand elements of the language: 
and this will demonftrate the furprizing extent of it; 
for, although great numbers of its roots are confeffed- 
ly loft, and fome, perhaps, were never in ufe; yet, 
if we fuppofe ten thoufand of them (without reck- 
oning gvadriliterals) to exift, and each of them to 
admit oniy fve variations, one with another, in form- 
ing dersvative nouns, even then a perfect Arabic dic- 
tionary ought to contain jifly thoufand words, each 
of which may receive a multitude of changesgby the 
rules of grammar. The ‘derivatives in San/eri are 
confiderably more numerous: but a farther compa- 
rifon between the two languages is. here unneceflary, 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they feem 
totally diftinct, and muft have been invented by two 
different races of men; nor do I recolle& a fingle 
«word in common between them, except Suruj, the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a lamp and the fin; the 
Sanfcrit name of which is, in Bengal, pronounced. 
Surja ; and even this refemblance may be purely ac- 
cidental. We may eafily believe with the Hindus, 
that not even Indra himfelf, and his heavenly bands, 
much Jet any mortal, ever comprehended in his mind ` 
Juch an ocean of words as their facred language con- 
¿ams ; and with the rads, that no man uninípired 
was ever a complete mafter of Arabic: in fact, no 
perlon, Í believe, now living in Europe or Afia, can 
read without ftudy an hundred couplets together, in 
any connection of ancient Arabian poems; and we 
are told, that the great author of the Kamus learned 
by accident from the mouth of a child,.in a village 
of Arabia, the meaning of three words, which he had 
long fought in vain from grammarians, and from 
books, of the higheft reputation. It is by approxi- 
- mation alone that a knowledge of thefe two venerable 
languages can be acquired; and, with moderate atten- 
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ture is due to Golins, whofe works are equally pro- 
found and elegant; fo perfpicuous in method, that: 
they may always be confulted without fatigue, and 
read without languor, yet fo abundant in matter, that 
any man who fhall begin with his noble edition of 
the Grammar compiled by his mafter Erpenius, and 
proceed with the help of his incomparable, dictionary, 
to ftudy his Hiftory of Tamur by font Arabfhah, and 
fhall make himfelf complete mafter of that fublime 
work, will underftand the learned Arabic better than 
the deepeít fcholar at Con/ffantinople or at Mecca. 
The Arabic language, therefore, is almoft wholly in 
our pgger; and, as it is unqueftionably one of the 
moft aficient in the world, fo it yields to none ever 
{poken by mortals in the number of its words and the 
_ precifion of its phrafes; but it is equally true and 
wonderful, that it bears not the leaft refemblance, 
either in words or the ftru&ure of them, to the Saz- 
Jerit, or great parent of the Indian dialects ; of which 
difümilarity I (hall mention two remarkable ‘inftan- 
ces ; the Sanferit, like the Greek, Perfian, and Ger- 
man, delights in compounds, but ia a much higher 
degree, and indeed to fuch an excefs, that I-could 
produce words of more than twenty fyllables, not 
formed ludicroufly, like that by which the buffoon 
in Arifophanes deícribes a feaft, but with perfe& feri- 
oufnefs, on the moft folemn occafions, and in the moft 
elegant works; while the Arabic, on the other hand, : 
and all its fifter dialects, abhor the compofition of 
words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas 
by” circumlocution ; fo that if a compound word be 
found in any genuine language of the Arabian pen- 
infula (vewnerdah for inftance, which occurs in the 
Hamajah) it may at once be pronounced an exotic. 
Again: It is the genius of the Sanfcrit, and 
other languages of the fame ftock, that the roors of 
` verbs be almoft univerfally &iliteral, fo that fivc- 
twenty hundred fuch roots might be formed by :^« 
| B3 "as 
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. logical tables, from which chronology might be 


better aícertained, are prefixed to many compofitions 
of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft manufcripts are 
fo incorrect, and fo many contradictions are found im 
the belt of them, that we can fcarce lean upon tra- 
dition with fecurity, and muft have recourfe to the 
fame media for inveftigating the hiftory of the Arabs 
that I before adopted in regard to that of the Indians 3, 
namely, their language, letters, and religion, their an- 
cient monuments, and the certain remains of their grés š 
on each of which heads I fhall touch very concifely, 
having premifed that my obfervations will in general 
be confined to the Date of Arabia before that fingular 
revolution at the beginning of the /evenih gentury, 
the effects of which we feel at this day from the Pyre- 
mean mountains and the Danube, to the farthéft parts 
of the Indian Empire, and even to the Eaftern Ilands. 


I. For the knowledge which any European who 
pleafes may attain of the Arabian language, we are 


‘principally indebted to the univerfity of Leyden: for, 


though feveral ltalians have affiduoufly laboured in. 
the fame wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has 
been rendered almoft ufelefs by more commodious 
and more accurate works printed in Holland; and, 


though Pocock certainly accomplifhed much, and was 


able to accomplifh any thing, yet the academica] cale 
which he enjoyed, and his theological purfuits, in- 


-duced him to leave unfinifhed the valuable work of 


Maidens which he had prepared for publication; nor, . 
even if that mine of Arabian philology had feen 
the light, would it have borne any comparifon with 
the fifty diflertations of Hariri, which the firft 4% 
bert Sohultens tranflated and explained, though he 
fent abroad but few of them, and has left his worthy 
grandíon, from whom perhaps Maidam alío may 
be expected, the honour of publifhing the reft: 
but the palm of glory in this branch of litera» 
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_ their borders; where, indeed, the Phenicians, Pers 
fians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modern times, 
the Othman Tartars, have feverally acquired fettle- 
ments; but, with thefe exceptions, the natives of 
Hejaz and Yemen have preferved for ages the fole 
dominion of their deferts and paffures, their moun- 
tains and feitile valleys ; thus apart frofn the reft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features and 
character, as long and as remarkably as the Hindus 
themfelves. All the genuine Arabs of Syria whom 
I knew in Europe; thofe of Yemen whom I faw 1n the 
ifle of Hinzuan, whither many had come from Maj/kat 
for the purpofe of trade; and thofe of Hejaz, whom 
I have met in Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the 

Hindu inhabitants of thofe provinces: their eyes are 
full of vivacity, their {peech voluble and articulate, 
their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehen- 
fion quick, their minds always prefent and attentive; 
with a fpirit of independence appearing in the coun- 
tenances even of the loweft among them., Men wil 
always differ in their ideas of civilization, each meafur- 
ing it by the habits and prejudices of his own coüntry ; 
but, if courtefy and urbanity, a love of poetry and elo« 
quence, and the practice of exalted virtues be a jufter 
meafure of perfect fociety, we have certain proof that 

- the people of 4rabia, both on plains and in citiesin 
republican and monarchical ftates, were eminently ci- 
vilized for many ages before their conqueft of Perpa: 


.. Xt is deplorable, that the ancient hiftory of this 
majeftic race fhould be as little known in detail before 
the omg of Dhu Yemen, as that of the Hindus before 
Vicramaditya ; for, although the vaft hiftorical work 
of Alnuwairi, and the Murujuldhahab or Golden Mea- 
dows of Almafuudi, contain chapters on the kings of 
Himyar, Ghafan, and Hirak, witht lifts of them and 
iketches of their feveral reigns; and although genea- 

| | ' Ba | | 
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tion, enough of tbem may be known to delight and 
inftru& us in an infinite degree. I conclude this head 
with remarking, that the nature of the Ethiopic dia- 
le& feems to. prove an early eftablifhment of the 
Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from which they were 
afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their own 
country by the Abyfínians, who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries agernít the tyranny of Yemen, about a 
century before the birth of Muhammed. 


Of the chara&ers in which the old compofitions of 
Arabia were written, we know but little, except that 
the Koran originally appeared in thofe of Cufak, from 
which the modern Arabian letters, with all their ele» 
gant variations, were derived, and which unqueftión- 
ably had a common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaic; 
but, as to the Aimyaric letters, or thofe which we fee 
mentioned by the name of A4lmufrad, we are ftill in 
total darknefs; the traveller Mebuhr having been ` 
unfortunately prevented from vifiting fome ancient 
monuments in Yemen, which are faid to have infcrip- 
tions on them. If thofe letters bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to the Nagari, and if a ftory current in Jadia 
be true, that fome Hindu merchants heard the San/- 
crit language fpoken in Jrabia the Happy, we might 
be confirmed in our opinion that an intercourfe ad 
merly fubfifted between the two nations of oppofite 
coafts,—but fhould have no reafon to believe that 
they fprang from the fame immediate ftock. The 
firk fyllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans write it, 
might perhaps induce an etymologift to derive the 
Arabs of Yemen from the great anceftor of the Zn- 
dians; but we muĝ obferve, that Dar jis the 
proper appellation of thofe Arabs; and many rea- 
fons concur to prove that the word is. purely Arabic. 
The fimilarity of fome proper names on the borders 
of India to thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a 
place called Arabia, a people named .Aribes or Aro . 
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bies, and another called Sabai, is indeed remarkable, 
and may hereafter furnifh me with obfervations of 
fome importance, but not at all inconfiftent with my 
prefent ideas. 


II. It is generally afferted that the old religion of ` 
the drabs was entirely Sabian; but I can offer fo little 
accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or 
even the meaning of the word, that I dare not yet 
{peak on the fubje& with confidence. This at leaft 
ds certain, that the people of Yemen very foon fell 
into the common, but fatal, error of adoring the fun 
and the firmament ; for even the third in deícent from 
Yoktan, who was confequently as old as Nahor, took 
the furname of Abdufhams, or Servant of the Sun ; 
and his family, we are affured, paid particular ho- 
nours to that luminary.: other tribes worlhipped the 
planets and fixed ftars; but the religion of the poets 
at leaft, feems to have been pure Theifm ; and this we 
know with certai nty, becaufe we have Arabian verfes 
of unfufpected antiquity, which contain pious and 
elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, the 
power and omnipotence, of Allah, or the God. It 
an infcription, faid to have been found on marble in 
Yemen, be authentic, the ancient inhabitants of that: 
country preferved the religion of Eber, and profefled 
a belief 1 miracles and a future fate, i 


We are: alfo told, that a (trong uitiis 
may be found between the religions of the pagan 
Arabs and the Hindus; but, though this may be 
true, ycr ap agreement in worfhipping the fun 
arid ftars will not prove an affinity between the two ` 
nations: the — of God, reprefented as female 
deities, the adoration of fones, and the name of the 
idol Wudd, may lead us indeed to fufpect that fome 
of the Hindu fuperftitions had found their way into. 
Arabia; and, though we have:no traces in Arabian 
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hiftory of fuch a conqueror or legiflator as the great 
Sefac, who is faid to have raifed pillars in Yemen as 
well as at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, fince we 
know that Sacya is á title of Buddha, whom fome fup- 
pofe to be Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
Indio, and fince the age of Se/ac perfectly agrees with 
that of Sacya, we may form a plaufible conjecture 
that they were in fa& the fame períon who travelled 
eaftward from Ethiopia, either as a warrior or as a law- 
giver, about à EN years before.Chriff, and whofe 
rites we now fee extended as far as‘the country of | 
Myon, or, as the Chimefe call it, Japuen, both words 
fignifying the Rifing Sun. Sacya may be derived from 
a word meaning power, or from another denoting ve- 
getable food ; lo that this epithet will not determine 
whether he was a hero or a philofopher ; but the title 
Buddha or wife, may induce us to’ believe that he was 
rather a benefactor than a deftroyer of his fpecies: 
if his religion, however, was really introduced into any 
part of Arabia, it could not have been general in that 
country ; and we may fafely pronounce, that before 
the Mohammedan revolution, the noble and learned 
Arabs were Theifts, but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 
` 1 
I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of 

any philofophy but ethics; and even their fvftem of 
morals, generous and enlarged as it feems to have been 
in the minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the 
whole miferably depraved for a century at leaft before 
Muhammed. The difünguifhing virtues which they 
boafted of inculcating and practifing, were a con~ 
tempt of riches, and even of death ; but, in the age * 
of the Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into 
mad profufion, their courage into ferocity, and their 

patience into an obftinate fpirit of encountering fruit- 
. lefs dangers; but I forbear to-expatiate on the man- 
ners of the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems, en- 
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titled Almoallakat, which have appeared in our own 
language, exhibit an exact picture of their virtues, 
and their vices, their wifdom and their folly; and 
fhow what may be conftantly expected from men of 
open hearts and boiling paffions, with no law to con- ` 


D Ins sw Nk D * 
trol, and little religion to reftrain them. 


IT. Few monuments of antiquity are preferved in 

Arabia, and of thofe few the beft accounts are very 
uncertain; but we are aflured that infcriptions on 
rocks and mountains are (till feen in various parts of 
the peninfula ; which, if they are in any- known lan- 
- guage, and if correct copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 


The firt Albert Schultens has preferved in his An- 
cient Memorials of Arabia, the moft pleafing of all 
` his works, two little poems in an elegiac ftrain, which 


are {aid to have been found, about the middle of the , - 


feventh century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hadramut, near Aden, and are fuppofed to be of an 
indefinite, but very remote age, It may naturally 
be atked,—In what characters were they written? 
Who decyphered them? Why were not the original 
letters preferved in the book where the verfes are cited? 
What became of the marbles which Abdurrahman, 
then governor of Yemen, moft probably fent ro the 
Khalifah at i ? If they be genuine, they prove 
the people of Yemen to have been * herdímen and war- 
e riors, inhabiting a fertile and well watered country 
‘full of game, and near a “fine fea abounding with 
* fifh, under a monarchical government, and dreffed in 
< green filk, or vefts of needle-work,' either of their 
own manufacture or imported from India. . The mea~. 
fure of thefe verles: is perfectly regular, and the dia- 
le& unditlinguifhable, at leaft by me, from that of 
Kuraia; fo that, if the Arabian writers were much ` 
addicted to literary impoftures, I fhould ftrongly fut 
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pe& tiem to be modern compofitions on the inftabi- 
lity of human greatnefs, and the confequences of ir- 
religion, illuftrated by the example of the Hymyaric 
princes; and the fame may be fufpected of the firft 
poem quoted by Schuitens, which he afcribes to an 
Arab in the age of Salomon. 


The fuppofed houfes of the people called Thamud, 
are alfo fill to be feén in excavations of rocks; and, 
in the time of Tabriz the Grammarian, a caftle was 
extant in Yemen which bore the name of A/adbat, an 
old bard and warrior, who Erh, we are told, formed 
his army, thence called alkhamus,in five parts, by which 
arrangement he defeated the troops of Himyar in an 
expedition. againft Sanaa. 


Of pillars erected by Sefac,.after his invafion of 
Yemen, we find no mention in Arabian hiftories ; and, 
perhaps, the {tory has no more foundation than ano- 
ther told by the Greeks and adopted by Newton, that 
the Arabs worfhipped Urania, and even Bacchus by 
name, which, they fay, means great in Arabic; but 
where they found fuch, a word, we cannot diícover : 
it is true, that Beccah fignifies a great and tumultuous 
crowd; and, in this fenfe, is one name of the facred 
city commonly called Afeccah. 


The Cabah, or quadrangular edifice at Meccah, 18 
indifputably fo ancient, that its original ufe and the 
name of its builder are loft in a cloud of idle tradi- 
tions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raifed - 
by Abraham, who, as Y affured him, was never there: 
others afcribe it, with more probability, to ail, or 
one of his immediate defcendants; but whether it was 
built as a place of divine worfhip, as a fortrefs, as a 
fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old poffeffors of Arabia and the fons of Kidar, antl- 
quaries may difpute, but no mortal can determine. 
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Jt is thought by Re/and to have been she manfon of ` ` 


Jome ancient patriarch, and revered on that account by 
his pofterity ; but the room in which we now are af- 
fembled, would contain the whole Arabian, edifice ; 
and, if it were large enough for the dwelling-houfe of 
a patriarchal family, it would feem ill adapted to the 
paftoral manners of the Kedarites.. A Perfian author 
infifts, that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or 
the Temple of the Moon ; but, although we may {mile 
at his etymology, we cannot but think it probable that 
the Cabah was originally defigaed tor 1eligious pur- 
pofes. Three couplets'are cited in an Arabic hiftory 
of this building, which, from their extreme fimpli- 
city, have lefs appearance of impoflure than other 
verles of the fame kind : they are afcribed to Mad, 
a Tobba, or king by /ucceffion, who is generally allowed 
to have reigned in Yemen an hundred and twenty-eight 
years before Chrif’s birth; and they commemorate, 
without any poetical imagery, the magnificence of the 
prince in covering the holy temple with firipped cloth 
«nd fine linen, and in making keys forits gate. This 
temple, however, the fanctity of which was reftored 
by Muhammed, had been ftrangely profaned ar the time 
of his birth, when it was ufual to decorate its walls - 
with poems on all fubjects, and often on the triumphs 
of Arabian gallantry and the praifes of Grecian wine, 
which the merchants of Syria brought for fale into the 


- deterts. 


From the want of materials on the fubje& of Arabian 
antiquity, we find it very difficult to fix the chrono 
logy of the J/mailites with accuracy beyond the time of 
Adnan, frora whom the impofture was defcended in 
the 1eventy-f<f degree ; and, although we have gene- 
alogies of ékamak and other Hzmyaric bards as high 
as the ther/ieih degree, or for a period of mine hundred 
vcars at leaf, yet we can hardly depend on them fo 
far, as to eftablifh a complete chronological fyftem. 
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By reafoning downwards, however, we may afcertain 
fome points of confiderable importance. The uni- 
verfal tradition of Yemen 1s, That Yoktan, the fon of ' 
Eber, firtt fettled his family in the country; which 
fettlement, by the computation admitted in Europe, 
muft have been above three thoufand fix hundred years 
ago, and nearly at the time when the Hindus, under 
the conduct of ‘Rama, were fubduing the firft inhabit- 
ants of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from Ayodhya or Audh, as far as the ifle of Sinhal, 
or Silan. According to this calculation, Vuzmar, king 
of Yemen, in the ninth generation from Eber, was con- 
temporary with Jo/epk; and, ifa verle compofed by 
that prince, and quoted by -dbulfeda, was really pre- 
ferved, as it might eafily have been, by oral tradition, 
it proves the great antiquity of the Arabian language 
and metre, This is a literal verfion of the couplet : 
* When thou, who art in power, conducteft affairs with 
t courtefy, thou attaineft the high honours of thofe 
‘who are moft exalted, zud whofe mandates are 
* obeyed.’ ` We are told that, from an elegant verb in 
this diftich, the royal poet acquired the furname of 
Almuaafer, or the Courleons. ‘Now the reafons for 
believing this yerfe genuine are its brevity, which made 
it eafy to be remembered, and the good :enfe com- 
prized in it, which made it.become proverbial ;»to 
which we may add, that the diale& is apparently “old, 
and differs in three words from the idiom of Hejas. 
The reafons for doubting are, that fenterices and verles. 
of indefinite antiquity are fometimes aicribed by the - 
Arabs tó particular peifons of eminence; and they 
even go fo far as to cite a pathetic elegy of Adam 
himfelf on the death of Ziel, but in very good Arabic 
and correct meafure. Such are the doubts which 
neceffarily muft arife on fuch a fubje& ; yet we have 
no need of ancient monuments or traditions to prove 
all that our analyfis requires, namely, that the Araby of 
Hejaz_ and Yemen {prang from a ftock entirely differ- 
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ent from that of the Hiudres, and that their firft efta- 
dlifhments in the refpective countries where we now 
find them, were nearly coeval. 


I cannot finifh this article without obferving, that, 
when the King of Denmark’s minifters inftructed the 
Dau travellers to collect Aiforical books in Arabic, 
but not to bufy themfelves with procuring Arabian 
poems, they certainly were ignorant that the only mo- 
numents of old Arabian hiftory are colleétions of poe- 
tical, pieces and the commentaries on them; that all 
memorable tranfactions in Arabia were recorded in 
verfe ; and that more certain facts may be known by 
reading the Hama/fah, the Diwan of Hudhail, and the 
valuable work of Obaidullah, than by turning over a 
hundred volumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems 
are cited by.the hiftorians as their authorities. 


IV, The manners of the Hejazi Arabs, which have 
continued, we know, from the time of Solomon to the ` 
prefent age, were by no means favourable to the cul- 
tivation of arts; and, as to /crences, we have no rea- - 
fon to believe that they: were acquainted with any; 
for the mere amufement of giving names to ftars, 
which were ufeful to them 1n their paftoral or preda- 
tory rambles through the deferts, and in their obfer- 
vatlons on the weather, can hardly be confidered as a 
material part of aftronomy. The only arts in which 
they pretended to excellence (I except horfemanthip 
and military accomplifhments) were poetry and råe- ` 
toric. hat we have none of their compofitions.in profe 
before the Koran, may be afcribed, perhaps, to the 
litle fill which they feem to have hal in writing, 
to their predile&ion in favour of poetical meafure, 
and to the facility wich which verles, are committed : 
to memory ; but all their {tories prove, that they were 
eloquent in a high degree, and poffefled wonderful 
zowrs of fpeaking, without preparation, in flowing 
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and forcible periods. I have never been able to dif- 
cover what was meant. by their books called Rawa- 
fim; but fuppole that they were collections of their 
common or cuftomary law. Writing was fo little 
pra&ifed among them, that their old poems, which 
are now acceflible to us, may almoft be confidered as 
originally unwritten ; and 1 am inclined to think that 
Samuel Johnfon’s reafoning on the extreme imperfec- 
tion of unwritten languages, was too general ; fince a 
language that is only fpoken, may nevertheleís be 
highly polifhed by a people who, like the ancient 
Arabs, make the improvement of their idiom a na- 
tional concern, appoint folemn affemblies for the pur- 
pofe of difplaying their poetical talents, and hold it a 
duty to exercife their children in getting by heart 
their moft approved compofitions. 


"The people of Yemen had poffibly more mechanical 
aris, and, perhaps, more /etence ; but, although their 
ports muft have been the emporia of confiderable 
commer-e between Egypt and India, or part of Perfia, 
yet wc have no certain proofs of their proficiency in 
navigation, or even in manufactures. That the rads 
of the Defert had mufical inftruments,-and names for 
the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted 
with melody, we know from themfelves; but their 
lates and pipes were, probably very fimple, and their 
mufic, 1 fufpect, was little more than a natural and 
tuneful recitation of their elegiac verfes and love- 
fongs. The fingular: property of their language, in - 
fhunning compound words, may be urged, according 
to Bacon’s idea, as a proof that they had madeno 
progrefs in arts, * which require,’ fays he, *a variety 
* of combinations to expfefs the complex notions arif- 

.* ing from them ;' but the fingularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, aud the 
tate of thofe who fpoke it, fince the old Germans 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in com- 
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pound words, which poetry and oratory, one would 
conceive, might require as much as any meaner art. 
whatíoever. 


So great, on the whole, was the ftrength of patts ot 
capacity, either natural or acquired from habit, for - 
which the Arabs were ever diftinguifhed, that we can- . 

not be furprifed when we fce that blaze of genius 
which they diiplayed, as far as'their arms extended, 
when they burft, like their own dyke of Arim, through 
their ancient limits, and {pread, like an inundation, 
over the great empire of fran. That a race of Tazis 
or Courfegs as the Perfians call them, ‘who drank 
ç the milk of camels and fed on lizards, fhould enter- 
* tain a thought of fubduing the kingdom of Feridun; 
was confidered by the General of, Y, exzdégirds army 
as the ftrongelt inftance of fortune’s levity and muta- 
bility’; but Burden, a complete mafter of 4fatic 
manners, and fingularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, 
even in the age of Feridun, as * difclaiming aff kind 
* of dependence on that monarcb, exulting in their 
‘liberty, delighting in eloquence, ácts of liberality, and 
€ martial achievements ; ; and thus making the whole 
ç earth,’ fays the poet, * red as wine with the blood 
* of d foes, and the air like a foreft of canes with, 
€ their tall {pears.’ With fuck a character they were 
likely to conqver any country that they could invade ; 
and, if Alexander had invaded their dominions, they 
would unqueftionably have made an obftinate, and ' 
probably a fuccelsful refiftance. 


But I have detained you too long, gentlemen, with ` 
a nation who have ever been my favourites, and hope 
at your next anniverfary meeting to travel with you 
over a part of Afa which exhibits a race of men dif- 
tinct both from Hindus and from the: Arabs. In 
the mean time, it fhall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your tranfactions; in which if the learned 
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in Europe have not raifed their expectations too high, 
they wil! not, I believe, be difappointed: my own 
imperfect effays I always except; but, though my 
. other engagements have prevented my attendance 
on your fociety for the greateft part of laft year, and I 
have fet an example of that freedom from reftraint, 
without which no fociety can flourifh; yet, as my 
few hours ofleifure will now be devoted to Sanferit 
literature, 1 cannot but hope, though my chief object 
be'a knowledge of Hindu law, to make fome difco- 
very in other fciences, which I fhall impart with hu- 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not, receive with - 


indulgence, 


mn 
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THE FIFTH. 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
| ‘DELIVERED 21 FEBRUARY, 1788, 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 





AT the dote of my laft addrefs to you, Gentlemen, 
I declared my defign of introducing to your no- 
tice a people of fa, who feemed as different in mot 
reípeéts from the indus and Arabs as thofe two na- 
tions had been fhown to differ from each other; I 
mean the people whom we call Yartars: but I en- 
ter with extreme diffidence on my prefent fubject, be 
caufe I have little knowledge of the Tartarean dia- 
le&s; and the grofs errors of European writers on 
Afiatic hterature, have long convincéd me that no fa- 
tisfactory account can be given of any nation with, 
whofe language we are not perfectly acquainted. Such 
'evidence, however, as I have procuted by attentive 
reading and {crupulous enquiries, I will now lay be- 
fore you; interfperfing fuch remarks as I could not 
but make on that evidence, and fut mitting the whole ` 
to your impartial decifion. I 


Conformably to the method before. adopted in de- 
fcribing Arabia and India, I confider Tartary alfo, 
for the purpofe of this difcourfe, on its mo extenfive 
.Ícale; and requet your attention whilft I trace the 
Jargeft boundaries that are affignable to it. Conceive 
a line drawn from.the "M the Ody to that of the 

2 : 
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Duesper, and, bringing it back eaftward acrofs the 
Euxine, Ío as to include the peninfula of Krim, extend 
it along the foot of Caucafus, by the rivers Cur and 
, Aras, to the Capian Lake, from the oppofite fhore of 
which follow the courfe of the Jaikun, and the chain 
of Caucafean hills, as far as thofe of bnaus ; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe Wall to the White 
Mountain and the country of Yez/o ; fkirting the bor- 
ders of Perfia, India, China, Corea, but including 
part of Rufsia, with all the diftridts which lie between 
the Glacial Sea and that of Japan. M. de Guignes, 
whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in folid 
. learning than in rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, 
however, with a magnificent image of this wide re- 
gion; defcribing it as a ftupendous edifice, the beams 
and pillars of which are many ranges of lofty hills, 
and the dome one prodigious mountain, to which the 
Chinefe give the epithet of Celefial, with a confidera- 
ble number of broad rivers flowing down its fides. 
If the manfion- be fo amazingly fublime, the land 
around it 1s proportionably extended, but more won- 
derfully diverfified ; for fome parts of it are encrufted 
with ice, others parched with inflamed air, and covered 
. with a kind of lava: here we meet with immenfe 
tracks of fandy deferts, and forefts almoft impenetra- 
~ ble; there, with gardens, groves, and meadows, per- 
fumed with mufk, watered by numberlefs rivulets, 
and abounding in fruits and flowers; and, from eaft 
to weft, lie many confiderable provinces, which appear 
as valleys in comparifon of the hills towering above 
them, but in truth are the flat fummits of the higheft 
mountains in the world, or at leaft the higheft in fa. 
Near one-fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region 
is in the fame charming climate with Greece, Italy, and 
Provence; and another fourth in that of England, 
Germany, and the northern parts, of France; but the 
Hyperborean countries can have few beauties to re- 
commend them, at leaft in the prefent ftate of the 
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earth's temperature. To the fouth, on the frontiers: of 
Iran are the beautiful vales of Soghd, with the cele- 
brated cities of Samarkand and Bokhara ; on thofe of 
Tibet are the territories of Ca/hagar, Khoten, Chegil, 
and Khata, all famed for perfumes, and for the beauty 
of their inhabitants; and on thofe of China lies the 
country of Chin, anciently a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of Khata, has in modern times been 
given to the whole CAinefe empire, where (uch an ap- 
` pellation would be thought an infult. We muft not 
omit the fine territory of Z'ancut, which was known to 
the Greeks by the name of Serica, and confidered by 
.Ahem as the fartheft eaftern extremity of the habitable 
globe. | 


Scythia lesms to be the general name which the an- 
cient Eurcpcans gave to as much as they knew of the 
country thus bounded and defcribed; but whether 
that word be derived, as Pliny (eems to intimate, from 
Sacat, a people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Perfians, or, as Bryant imagines, from Cuthia, or, 
as Colonel Vallancey believes, from words denoting 
navigation, or, as it might have been fuppofed, from 
a Greek root implying wrath and ferocity, this at leaft 
is certain, that, as India, China, Perfia, Japan, are not ` 
Appellations of thofe countries in the languages of the 
nations who inhabit them, fo neither Seythia nor Tar- . 
tary are names by which the inhabitants of the coun- 
try now under our confideration, have ever diftin-. 
guifhed themfelves. Tartarifan is, indeed, a word 
ufed by the Perfans for the fouth-weftern part of 
Scythia, where the mufk-deer is: faid to be common; 
and the name Tartar is by fome confidered as that of 
a particular tribe ; by others, as that of a fmall river 
only; while Turan, as oppofed to Jran, feems to 
mean the ancient dominion of 4/rafa to the north 
and eaft of the Orus. There is nothing more idle 
than a debate concerning names, which, after all, are 
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of little confequence when our ideas are diftin& with- 
out them. Having given, therefore, a correct notion 
of the country which I propofed to examine, I fhall 
not Ícruple to call it by the general name of Tartary ; 
though I am conícious of ufing a term equally impro- 
per in the pronunciation and the application of it. 


Tartary, then, which contained, according to Pliny, 
an innumerable multitude of nations, by whom the reft 
of Afia and Europe has in different ages been over- 
run, is denominated, as various images have prefented 
themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the 
northern fwarns, the nurfery of irrefiflible legions, and 
by ftronger metaphor, the foundery of the human race ; 
but M. Bailly, a wonderfully ingenious man and a 
very lively writer, feems firft to have confidered it as 
ihe cradle of our Species, and to have fupported an 
opinion that the whole ancient world was enlightened 
by fciences brought from the moft northern parts of 
Scythia, particularly from the banks of the Jenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions. All the fables of old 
Greece, Italy, Perfia, India, he derives from the north ; 
and it muft be owned, that he maintains his paradox 
with acutenefs and learning. Great learning and 
great acutenefs, together with the charms of a moft 
engaging (tyle, were indeed neceffary to render even 
. tolerable a fyftem which places an earthly paradife, 
the gardens of He/perus, the iflands of the Macares, 
the groves of Elyfium, if not of Eden, the heaven 
of Indra, the Perifun, or fairy-land of the Per- 
Zon poets, with its city of diamonds and its 
country of Shadeam, fo named from Pleafure and 
Love, not in any one climate which the common 
fenfe of ‘mankind confiders as the feat of de- 
lights, but beyond the mouth of the Ody, in the 
Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by that where. 
the wild imagination of Dan/e led him to fix the 

worít of criminals in a itate of punifhment after 
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; death, and of which Ae could not, he fays, even think | 
without. fhivering. A very curious paflage in a tract 
of Plutarch on the figure. in the moon’s orb, naturally ` 
induced M. Bailly to place Ogygia in the north ; and 
he concludes, that‘ ifland, as others have concluded 
rather. fallacioufly, to be the Atlantis of Plato; but, 
is at a lofs to determine whether it was Iceland or — 
Greenland, Spitzbergen or New Zembla. Among fo 
‘many charms it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 

. ference ; but our philofopher, though as much per- ` 

plexed by an option of beauties as the fhepherd of 

Ida, feems,on the whole to think. Zembla the mott * 

- worthy of the golden fruit; becaufe it is indifputably 
an ifland, and’ lies oppofite to a gulph near a conti- 
nent, from which a great number of rivers defcend 

‘into the:ocean. He appears equally diftreffed among 
five nations, real and imaginary, to fix upon that which 
the Greeks named Atlantes; and. his conclufion in 
both cafes muft remind us of the fhowman at Etom, 
who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned 
heads of the world, .and being afked by the fchool- 
boys who looked through the glafs, which was the 
Emperor, which was the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, * Which 
you pleafe, young gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His 
letters, however, to Voltaire, in which he unfolds his 
new fyftem to his friend, whom he had not been able 
-to convince; are by no means to be derided ; and His 
general .propofition, that arts and fciences had their 
{ource in Tartary, deferves a longer examination than. 
can be given to itin this difcourfe. I fhall, neverthe- 
lefs, with your permiffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion 
under the feveral heads, that wall prefent themfelves in. 
order. Cae © & © aa, ; 

t Although ‘we may naturally fuppofe that tbe 

-numberlefs communities of Tartars, fome of whom: 

are eltablifhed in” great cities; and fome encamped 
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on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove 
from pafture to pafture, muft be as different in their 
_ features as in their dialects; yet, among thofe who 

_ have not emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with another nation, we may difcern a family-likenefs, : 
efpecially in their eyes and countenance, and in that 
configuration of lineaments which we generally call a 
Tartar face; but, without making anxious enquiries, 
whether all the inhabitants of the vaft region before’ 
defcribed have fimilar features, we may conclude from 
thofe whom we have feen, and from the original por- 
traits of Taimur and his defcendants, that the 7ar/ars 
in general. differ wholly in complexion and counte- ` 
nance from the Hindus and from the Arabs: an ob- 
fervation which tends, in fome degree, to confirm the 
account given by modern Tartars themíelves of their 
defcent from a common anceftor. Unhappily, their 
lineage cannot be proved by authentic pedigrees, or 
hiftorical monuments ; for all their writings extant, 
even thofe in the Mogul dialect, are long fubfequent to 
the time of Muhammed ; nor is it poffible to difünguifh 
their genuine traditions from thofe of the Arabs, whofe 
religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Khwajak 
Raffid, farnamed Fadiullah, a native of Kazvin, com- 
piled his account of the Tartars and ,Mongals from 
the papers of one Pulad, whom the great-grandíon of 
Holacu had fent into Tartarifian for the (ole purpofe 
of collecting hiflorical information; and the com-' 
miffon itfelf fhows how little the Tartarian princes 
‘really knew of their own origin. Fiom this 
work of Raid, and from other materials, Abul- 
‘ghazi, king of Khwarezm, compofed in the Mo- 
gul language his Genealogical Hifory, which, hav- 
ing been purchafed from a merchant of Bokhara 
by fome Swedia officers, prifohers of war in 
Siberia, has found its way into feveral Europear 
tongues: it contains much valuable matter, but, like 
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all Mahammedan hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations as 
individual foveréigns ; and, if Baron De Tott had not 
ftrangely neglected to procure a copy of the Tar/ariam 
hiftory, for the original of which he unneceffarily offer- 
ed a large fum, we fhould probably have found that ir 
begins with an account of the deluge, taken from the 
Koran, and proceeds to rank Turc, Chin, Tatar, and 
. Mongal, among the fons of Yafer. The genuine tra- 

ditional hiftorg of the Tartars, in all the books thar I 
have infpected, feems to begin with Oghuz, as that 
of the Hindus does with Rama: they place their mira- 
culous hero and patriarch four ¿how/and years before 


Chengiz Khan, who was born in the.year 1164, and, 


with whofe reign their hiftorical period commences. 
It is rather furprizing that Mr. Pais, who makes fre- 
quent appeals to etymological arguments, has not de- 
rived Ogyges from Oghuz, and Ailas from Ailai, or 
the Golden Mountain of Tartary: the Creek termina- 
tions might have been rejected from both words ; and 
a mere tranfpofition of letters is no difüculty with an 
.etymologifl. ^ 


My remarks in tbis addrefs, Gentlemen, will be 
confined to the period preceding Chengiz; and, al- 
‘though the learned labours of M. 4e Guignes, and 
the Fathers Visdelou, Demuila, and Gaubi?, who have 
made an incomparable ufe or their Chinefe literature, 
exhibit probable accounts of the Turtars from a 
very early age ; yet the old hiftorians of China were 
not only foreign, but generally hoftile to.them, and 


for both thofe reafons, either through ignorance dr 
malignity, may be fufpected of mifiepzefentink 


mg 


their tranfaclions: if they {peak truth, the ancient ` 


hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like moft otl er 
hiftories, with a feries of aflaflinations, plots, trea- 
fons, maflacres, and all the natural. fruits of felfth 
ambition. Í fhould have no inclination to give 
you a fketch of {uch horrors, even if the og 
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cafion called for it; and will barely obferve, that 
the firft king of the Iryummus, or Huns, began his 
reign, according to Zisdelou, about three thoufand 
' fve hundred and fisty years ago, not long after the 
time fixed in my former difcourfes for the firft regu- 
lar eftablifhments of the Hindus and Arabs in their 
feveral countries.’ : 

I. Our firft enquiry concerning the languages and 
letters of the Tarlars, prefents us with a deplorable 
void, or with a profpect as barren and dreary as that 
of their deferts. The Tartars, in general, had no 
hterature (in this point all authorities appear to con- 
cur); the Tures had no letters; the Huns, according . 
to Procopius, had not even heaid of them; the magm- 
ficent Chengiz, whofe empire included an area of near 
eighty fquare degrees, could find none of his own 
Mongals, as the beft authors inform us, able to write 
his difpatches ; and Tamur, a favage of {trong natu- 
ral parts, and paffionately fond of hearing hiflories 
read to him, could himfelf neither write nor read. 
It is true that J#nu Arabjhah mentions a fet of cha. 
racters called Dilberjit, which were ufed in Khata: 
‘he had feen them,’ he fays, * and found them to’ 
< confilt of forty-one letters, a diftin@ fymbol being 
‘appropriated to each long and fhort vowel, and 
* to each confonant hard or foft, or otherwife varied ` 
‘in pronunciation ` but Khata was in Southern Tar- 
tary, on the confines of India ; and, from his defcrip- 
tion of the characters there in ae we cannot but 
fufpect them to have been thofe of Tíbet, which are 
manifeltly Jochen, bearing a greater. refemblance to 
thofe of Bengal than to Devanagari z. The learned 
and eloquent .4rab adds, * that the Tartars of Khata 
‘write, In the Dilberjin letters, all their. tales and 
‘hiflories, their journais, poems, and mifcellanies, 
* their diplomas, records of ftate and juítice, the laws 
.* of Chengiz, their public regifteis, and their compofi- ` 
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* tions of every fpecies If this be true, the people of 
Khata mufi have been a polifhed, and even a lettered 

nation; and it may be true, without affecting the 

genera] pofition, that the Fartars were illiterate; but 

Tinu Arabfhah was a profeficd rhetorician, and it is? 
impoffible to read the original paflage without full 

conviction that his object -m writing it was to difplay 

his power of words in a flowing and modulated pe- 

riod. ‘He fays further, that in Jeghasai, the people of 

Ojo tur, as he calls them, * have a fyftem of fourteen 

* letters only, denominated, from themfelves, Ojg uriy 

and thofe are the characters which the Avonguls are 

fuppofed, by moft authors. to have borrowed. Abul- 

ghazi tells us only, that Chengiz employed the natives 

of Lighur as excellent penmen ; but the Came? al- 

fert, that he was forced to employ them, becaufe he 

had no writers at all among his natural-born fubjects ; 

and we are affured by many, that Aub/aithau ordered 

letters to be invented for his nation by a Tibelian, 

whom he rewarded with the dignity of chief Lama. 

The forall number of Eighuri letters might induce us 
to believe that they were Zend or Pahlavi, which muft 
have been current in that country when it was go- 

verned by the fons of Feridun; and, if the alphabet 
afcribed to the Eighurians by M, Des Hautefrayes be 

correct, we may fafely decide, that in many of its 

letters it refembles both the Zend and the Syriac, with 

a remarkable difference in the mode of ‘connecting 

them ; but, as we can {carce hope to fee a genuine 

fpecimen of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to 

their form and origin. The page exhibited by Ziirde as 

Khatayan writing, is evidently a fort of broken Cufick; 

and the fine manufeript at Oxford, from which it was 

taken, is more probably a Mendean work on fume reli- 

gious fubject, than, as he imagined, a code of Tarta- 

rian laws. ‘That very learned man appears to have 

made a worfe miftake, in giving us for Mongal charac- 

ters a page of writing which has the appearance of 
Japanefe, or mutilated Chine/é letters. 
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If the Tartars in general, as we bhaye every reafon 
to believe; had no written memorials, it cannot be ` 
thought wonderful that their Zauguages, like thofe of 
America, fhould have been in perpetual fluctuation, 
and that more than fifty dialeérs, as Hyde had been 
credibly informed, fhould be fpoken between Mo/cow . 
and Clima, by the many kindred tribes or their feve- 
ral branches, which are enumerated by bulghazi. 
What thofe dialects are, and whether they really iprang 
from a common ftock, we fhall probably learn from 
Mr. Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed by 
the Aufian court; and it is from the Ez/štans that we 
muft expect the molt accurate information concerning ` 


. the Afatic fubjects: I perfuade myfelf thar,’ if their 


enquiries be judicioufly made and faithfully reported, 
the refult of them will prove that all the languages 
properly Tar /drian, arole from one common fource ; 
excepting always the jargons of fuch wanderers or 
mountaineers as, having long been divided from the 
main body of the nation, muft, in a courfe of ages, 
have framed feparate idioms for themfelves. The 
only Tartarian language of which I have any know- , 
ledge, is the Zurk:/k of Couffautinople, which 1s how- 
ever fo copious, that whoever fhall know it perfectly, - 
will eafily underftand, as we are affured by intelligent 
authors, the dialects of Tartariffan; and we may col- 
le& from Abulzhazi, that he would find little diffi- 
culty in the Calmac and the Mogul. 1 will not offend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words in thofe 
different languages; but a careful inveftigation has ' 
convinced me that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues 
are feverally defcended from a common parent, fa 
thofe of Tartary might be traced to one ancient 
fem, effentially differing from the two others. It 
appears, indeed, from a {tory told by .Abulghazs, that 
the Virats and the Mongals could not underftand each 
other; but no more can the Danes ‘and the Engl:/h, 


yet their dialects, beyond a doubt, are branches of 
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the fame Gothic tree. The dialect of the Moguls, in , 
which fome hiftories of Taimur and his defcendants 
were originally compofed, is called in India, where a 
learned native fet me right when I ufed another word, 
Turci; not that it 1s precifely the fame with the Turk. 
ijh of the Othmanlus, but the two idioms differ, per- 
haps, lefs than Swedifh and German, or Soóan:f and 
Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than Welfa and kaf, 
In hope of afcertaining this point, I have long fearch- 
ed in vain for the original works afcribed to Taimur 
and’ Baber; but all the Afoguls with whom I have 
_ converfed in this country, refemble the crow in one 
of their popular fables, who, having long affected to , 
walk like a pheafant, was unable, after all, to acquire 
the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, and in the mean 
time forgot his own natural gait. They have not 
learned the dialect of Perfía, but have wholly forgot- 
ten that of their anceftors. A very confiderable part 
of the old Tartarian language, which in-dfa would 
probably have been loft, is happily preferved in Eu- 
rope; and, ifthe ground-work of the weftern Turkif, 
when feparated from the Perfam and Arabic, with 
which it is embellifhed, be a branch of the loft OgAu- 
sian tongue, l can affert. with confidence that it has 
not the leaft refemblance either to Arabic or Sanferit, 
and mu have been invented by a race of men wholly 
diftinet from the Arabs or Hindus. This fact alone 
overfets the fyftem of M. Bailly, who confiders the 
Sanfcrit, of which he gives in'feveral places a moft 
. erroneous account, as * 4 fine monument of his prime- 
© wal Scythians, the preceptors of mankind, ayd plant- 

€ ere of a fublime plulofophy even in India; for he 
holds it an inconteftable truth, that aJanguage which 
is dead, fuppofes a nation which is deftroyed ; and he 
feems to think fuch reafoning perfectly decifive of 
_the queftion, without having recourfe to aftronomical 
arguments, or the {pirit of ancient inftitutions. -For 
my part, I defire no better proof than that which the 
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language of the Brahmans affords, ot an immemorial 
and total difference between the /avages of the moun- 
tains, as the old Chine/e juftly called the Tertars, and 
the ftudious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Jndian plains. 

. M. The geographical reafoning of M. Bailly may, 
perhaps, be thought equally fhallow, if not inconfift- 
ent in {fome degree with itielf. * An adoration of the 
“fun and of fire,’ fays he, € muft necciluily have 


€ arifen in à cold region; therefore it muft have been 
“foreign to India, Perfia, Arabia; therefore it muft 
* have been derived from Tartary? No man, I be- 
lieve, who has travelled in winter through Bakar, or 
has even paíled a cold feafon at Caleta within the 
tropic, can doubt that the folar warmth ts often de- 
firable by all, and might have been confidered as ado- 
rable by the ignorant in thefe climates; or that the 
return of {pring deferves all the falutations which it 
receives from the Perfan and Jndian poets; not to 
ely on certain hiftoiical evidence, that Ánfarah, a 
celebrated warrior and bard, actually perifhed with 
cold on a mountain of drabia. To meet, however, 
an objectidn which might naturally enough be made 
to the voluntary fettlement and amazing population 
of his primitive race, in the icy regions of the noth, 
he takes refuge in the hypothefis of M. Buffon, who 
imagines that our whole globe was at firft of a whité 
heat, and has been gradually cooling from the poles of 
‘the equator; fo that the JJyperborean countries had 
' once a delightful temperature; and Siberia elt was 
hotter than the climate of our temperate zones; that is, 
was in too hot a climate, by his firft propofition, for: 
the primary worfhip of the fun. That the tempera- 
ture of countries has not futtained a change in the: 
lapfe of ages, 1 will by no means infift; but we can 
hardly reaton conclufivcly from a variation of tempe- 
. rature to the cultivation and diffufion ot ícience. Ifas 
` many female elephants and tigrefles as we now find in 
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Bengal had formerly littered in the Siberian foretts, 
and the young, as the earth cooled, had fought a ge- 
nial warmth in the climate of the fouth, it would not 
follow that other favages, who migrated in the fame 
dire&ion, and on the fame account, brought religion 
and philofophy language and writing, art and {cience, 
into the fouthern latitudes. 


We are told by Abulghazi that the primitive reli- 
gion of human creatures, or the pure adoration of one 
Creator, prevailed in Turtary during the firft genera- 
tions of Yafef, but. was extinét before the birth of 
-Oghuz, who reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome 
ages after him, the Mongals and the Tures relapfed ` 
into grofs idolatry; but that Chengiz: was a Thent, 
* and, in a converfation with the MuAammedan doctors, 
admitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanfwerable, while he contefted 
the evidence of their prophet’s legation. From old 
Grecian authorities we learn that the Maffagete wor- 
fhipped the fun; and the narrative of an embafly 
from Jufin to the Rhaken, or emperor, who then re- 
fided in a fine vale near the fource of the Jan, men- 
tions the Tartarsan ceremony of purifying the Roman 
. ambafladors by conducting them between two fires. 

The Turtars of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible fpirit, 
to whom they facrificed bulls and rams. Modern 
travellers relate, that, in the feftivals of fome Tarta- 
ridn tribes, they pour a few drops of a confecrated 
liquor on the ftatues of their gods; after which an 
attendant {prinkles a little of what remains three | 
times toward the fouth, 1j. honour of fire; roward 
_ the weft and eaf, in honour of water and air; and 
` as often toward the north, in honour of the earth, | 

which contained the reliques of their deceafed an- 
ceftors. Now all this may be very true, without 
proving a national affinity between the Tartars 
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and Hindus; for the drabs adored the planets and 
the beauties of Nature; the .4rabs had carved ima- 
yes, and made libations on a black ftone; the drabs 
turned in prayer to different quarters of the hea- 
vens; yet we know with certainty, tha: the Arabs 
are a diftin&t race from the Zerfars; and we might 
as well infer that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each their Nomades, or wanderers for pafture; 
and becaufe the Turemans, defcribed by fomuarab- 
fiar, and by him called Tartars, are, like mof? Ara- 
bian tribes, paftoral and ‘warlike, hofpitable and 
generous, wintering and fummering on different plains, . 
and rich in herds and flocks, horfes and camels: but 
this agreement 1n manners proceeds from the fimi- 
lar nature of their feveral deferts, and their fimilar 
choice of a free rambling life, without evincing a 
community of origin, which they could fcarce have 
had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a 
common language. | I i 


Many Lamas, we are affured, or priefts of Buddha, 
have been found fettled in Siberia ; but it can hardly 
be doubted that the Lamas had travelled thither 
from Tibet; whence it Is more than.probable, that 
the religion of the Baudahas was imported into South- 
ern, or Chinefe Tertary; fince we know that rolls of 
Tibetian writing have been brought even from the 
borders of the Cafpian. The complexion of Cuddha 
bimfelf, which, according to the Hindus, was between 
white and ruddy, would perhaps have convinced M. 
Bailly, had he known the ¿Indian tradition, that the 
lat great legiflator and god of the eaft was a Tar- 
tar; but the Chimefe confider him as a native of 
India; the Brahmans infift that he was born in a 
foreft near Gaya ; and many reafons may lead us to 
fufpect, that his religion was carried from the weft 
and the fouth, to thofe eaftern and northern coun- 
tries in which it prevails. On the whole, we meet 
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with few or nò traces in Scythia of Indian rites and 
fuperftitions, or of that poetical mythelogy with 
which the San/erit poems are decorated ; and we may 
allow the Tariars to have adored the Sun with more 
reafon than any fouthern people, without admitting 
them to’ have been the fole original.inventors of that 
univerfal folly, We may even doubt the originality of 
their veneration for the four elements, which forms a 
principal part of the ritual introduced by ZerazufAt, a 
native of Rai in Perfía, born in the reign of Guf- 
ta/p, whofe fon Pashuten is believed by the Parfis 
to have refided long in Tartary, at a an called Can- 
~gidiz, whete a mapnificent palace is faid to have been 
built by the father of Cyrus, and where the Perfian 
prince, who was a zealot in the new faith, would na- 
turally have diffeminated its tenets among the neigh- 
bouring Tartars. | 
Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, which the 
rudeft fociety requires and experience teaches, we find 
- no more veftiges in Afatic Scythia than in ancient Ara- 
bia ; nor would the name of aphilofopher and a Scythian 
. have ever been connected, if nacharfis had not vi- 
fited Athens and Lydia for that in(truction, which his ` 
birth-place' could not have afforded him: but na- 
charfis was the fon of a Grecian woman, who had 
taught him her language ; and he foon learned to de- : 
e his own. He was unqueftionably a man of a 
und underftanding and fine parts; and, among the 
lively fayings which gained him the reputation of a 
' wit even in Greece, it is related by Diogenes Laertius, 
` that, when an Athenian reproached him with being a 
Scythian, heanfwered, * My country is, indeed, a dif- 
* grace to me; but thou art a difgrace to thy’ country.’ 
What his country was, in regard to manners and civil 
„duties, we may learn from his fate in it; for when, on" 
his return from Athens, he attempted to reform it by 
introducing the wile laws of his friend Solon, he was 
You. II. 
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killed on a hunting party with an arrow, fhot by his 
own brothers a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M, Batlly’s Atlantes, the firk and moft 
enlightened of nations! We are affured, however, by 
the learned author of the Dadifan, that the Zarturs 
under Chengiz, and his defcendants, were lovers of 
truth, and would not even preferve their lives by "3 
violation of it. De Guignes afcribes the fame vetacity, 
the parent of all virtues, to the Huns; and S/rabo, 
who might only mean to lafh the Greeks by praifing 
Barbarians, as Horace extolled the wandering Scythians 
merely to fatirize his luxurious countrymen, informs 
us that the nations of Scythia deferve the praife due 
to wildom, heroic friendfhip, and juftice; and this 
praife we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without fuppofing them to have been the preceptors 
of mankind, | 


| | o 
As to the-laws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we 


-know as little as of the Scythian Deucalion, or of 


Abaris the Hyperborean, and to whofe ftory even He- 
todoius gave no credit, 1 lament, for many reafons, 
that if evet they exifted they have not been preferved. 
It is certain that a fyflem of laws, called Ya/ae, has been 
celebrated in Zar/ary fince the time of Chengiz, who 
is faid to have republifhed them in his empire, as his 
inflicutions were afterwards adopted and enforced by 
Taimur; but they feem to have been a common or. 
traditionary law, ‘and were probably not reduced into 
writing till Chengiz had conquered a nation who were 


' able to write. 


TT. Had the religious opinions and allegorical fables 
of the Findus been actually borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers muft have difcovered in that country fome 
ancient monuments of them; fuch as pieces of gro- 
teíque {culpture, images of the Gods and Avatars, 
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‘and infcriptions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to 
- thofe which remain in every part of the weftern 
peninfula, or to thofe which many of us have feen in 
Bahar and at Banares; but (except a few detached 
idols) the only gieat monuments of Tur/arian anti- 
quity are in a line of ramparts on the weft and eaft of 
the Ca/pian, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mujelmans to 
„Yajuj and Majuj, or Gog and Magog; that is, to the 
Scythians, but manifeflly raifed by a very different 
nation, in order to ftop their predatory inroads through 
the paffes of Cancafus, The Chinefe wall was built, 
or finifhed, on a fimilar conitruction and for a fimilar 
purpofe, by an emperor, who died only two hundred 
and ten years before the beginning of our era; and 
the other mounds were very probably conftructed by 
the old Perfians, though, like many works of unknown 
origin, they are given to Secander, not the Macedo- 
nian, but a more ancient hero, fuppofed by fome ta: 
have been Jemshid. It is related, that pyramids and 
tombs have been found in Tasariflan, or /Peffern Scy- 
_ thia, and fome remnants of edifices in the lake Sas- 
` fon; that vefliges of a deferted city have been recently 
difcovered by the Rufiaus near the Cafpian Sea, and 
the Mountain of Eagles; and that golden ornaments 
and utenfils, figures of elks and other quadrupeds in 
metal, weapons of- various kinds, and even imple- 
ments for mining, but made of copper inftead of 
iron, have been dug up in the country-of the 7/Audes; 
whence M. Bailly infers, with great reafon, the high 
antiquitv of that people: but the high antiquity of 
the Tartars, and their eftablifhment in that country 
‘near four thoufand years'ago, no man difpttes; we 
are inquiring into their ancient religion and philofophy; 
which neither ornaments of gold nor tools of ‘copper 
will prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the {ciences of Jadia. The golden utenfils 
might poflibly tave — fabricated. by the Tertars 
2 , 
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themfelves ` but it is poffible too, that they were car 
ried from Rome or from China, whence occafional 
embafhes were fent to the kings of Eighur. Towards 
the end ot tne tenth century the Chinefe emperor dif- 
patched an ambuafiador to a prince, named Erfan, 
which, in the Turkih of Confluntinople, fignifies a 
dion, who refided near the Golden Dleustam: in the 
fame ftation, perhaps, where the Romans had been Yen 
ccived in the middle of the fixth century. The Chinefe 
on his return home reported the Exghuris to be a grave 
people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, and 
ingenious artificers not only in go ld, filver, and iron, 
but in Jafper and fine lones; and the Romans Bad be- 
fore defcribed their magnificent reception in a rich 
paizce adorned w ith Chine/e manufa@ures+ but thefe 
times were comparatively modern ; 2nd, even if we 
fhonid admit that the Eighuris, ebe are faid to have 
been governed for a period of two thoufand years by 
an Idecut, or fovcreign, of their own race, were in 
fome very emily agea literary and polifhed nation, it 
- would prcve noibing in favour of the Huns, Tures, 
Mongals, and cther lavages to the north of Pekin, who 
feem in all ages before Muhammed, to have been 
equally ferocious and illiterate. | 
e ' 
Without actual infpection of the manufcripts that 
have been found near the Cufpian, it would be ini- 
poble to give a correct opinicn concerning them ; 


but one of them, defcribed as written on blue filky - 


paper in letters of gold and filver, not unlike Hebrew, 
was probably a Tifeltan compofitipn of the fame kind 
with that of which lay near the fource of the 7r#;/#, and 


of which Ca/stano, | believe, made the firft accurate , 


verfion. Another, if we may judge from the defcrip- 
tion of it, was probably modern: Turki; and none of 
them could have been of great antiquity. ' 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefore, we have 
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ho proof that the Tartars were themfelves well-ins 
ftructed, much leís that they inftru&ed the world; 
nor have we any ftronger reafon to conclude from their 
general manners and character, tbat tkey had made an 
early proficiency in ar/s and ferences.. Even of poetry, 
the moft univerfal and moft natural cf the fine arts, 
we find no génuine fpccimens aícribed to them, ex- 

^ cept fome horrible war-forigs expreffed in Perfian by 
Ali of Yezd; and poífibly invented by him. After 
the conqueft of Perfia by the Mongals, their princes 
indeed encouraged learning, and even made aftrono- 
“mical obfervations at Samarkund; as the Turc became 
polifhed by mixing with the Perfans and Arabs, 
though their very nature, as one of their own writers 
confeffes, had before been like añ incurable diftemper; 
and their minds clouded with tgnorance: thus aifo the 
Mancheu monarchs of China have been_patrons of the 
learned and ingenious; and the Emperor Kies Long 
as, if he be now living, a fine Chziefe poet. In all 
thefe inftances the Taréurs havé refembled the Ro- 
mans, who, before they had fubdued Greece, were 
little better than tigers ia war, and fawns or /»/vans 

' in {cience and art. x "E 


Before I left Europe, I had infifted in converfation, 
that the Tusuc, tranflated by Major Davy, was never 
written by Taimur himtelf, at léaft not as Cefar wrote 
his Commentaries, for one very plain reafon, that no 
Tartarian king of his age could write at all; and, in 
fupport of my opinion, I had cited Fuu 4rabfhah, who; 
though juftly hoftile to the favage by whom his na- 
tive city, Dama/cus, had been ruined, vet praifes his 
talents.and the real greatnefs of his mind; but adds, 
* He was wholly illiterate; he neither red nor wfoté 
“ any thing; and he knew nothing of ` Arabic; 
“though of Perfien, Turkin, and the Mogul dialect, 
** he knew as much as was fufficient for his purpofe, 

. t° and no mere, He ufed with pleafure to hear hiflories 
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- ** read to him, and fo frequently heard the fame book, 
** that he was able by memory to correct an inaccurate- 
€C reader." This paffage had no effect on the tranf- 
lator, whom great and learned men in India had af- 

Jured, it feems, that the work was authentic, by which 

_ he meant compofed by the conqueror himfelf: but the 
great in this country might have been unlearned, or 
the learned might not have been great enough to an- 
{wer any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed 
the declared inclination of a Briti/h inquirer’; and, 
in either cafe, fince no witnefles are named, fo gene- 
ral a reference to them will hardly be thought conclu- 
five evidence. On my part, I will name a Mu/elmaz, 
whom we all know, and who has enough both of 
greatne/s and of Jearning to decide the queftion both 
impartially and fatisfa&torily : The. Newwab Mozaffer 
Jang informed me of his own accord, that no man . 
of fenfe in Hinduftan believed the work to have been 
compofed by Taimur, but that his favourite, furnamed 
Hindu Shah, was known to have written that book and 
others, afcribed to his patron, after many confidential 
difcourfes with the Emir, and perhaps nearly ih the 
prince’s words as well as in his perfon: ‘a ftory which 
Ali of Yexd, who attained the court of Taimur, and 
has given us a flowery panegyric inftead of hiltory, 
renders highly probable, by confirming the latter part ` 
of the Arabian account, and by a total filence as to the 
literary productions of his Ser A It is true, that a 

_very ingenious but indigent native, whony Davy fup- 
ported, has given me a written memorial on the fub- 
ject, in which he mentions Tumur as the author of 
two works in Turkifh ; but the credit of his informa- 
Don is overfet by a. ftrange apocryphal ftory of a king 
of Yemen, who invaded, he fays, the Emir's domi- 
nions, and in whofe library the manufcript was after- 
wards found, and tranflated by order of du/hir, firlt 
minifter of Tainur’s grandfon; and Major Davy bhim- 
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felf, before he departed from Bengal, told me, that 
he was greatly perplexed by finding in a very ac-. 
curate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he defigned 
to republifh with confiderable additions, a particular 
account, written ungueftionably by Taimur, of his own 
death. No evidence, therefore, has been adduced | 
to thake my opinion, that the Moguls and Tartars, ` 
before their conqueft of India and Perfia, were wholly: 
unlettered ; although it may be poffible that, even 
without art or fcience, they had, like the Huns, both 
warriors and lawgivers in their own country fome cen- 
turies before the birth of Chrif. l 


If learning was ever anciently cultivated in the 
region to the north of India, the feats of it, 1 have 
reafon to füfpe& muft have been Eighur, Cafhghar, | 
Khata, Chin, Tancut, and other countries of Chinefe 
Tariary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty- 
fifth degrees of northern latitude; but I fhall, in an- 
other difcourfe, produce my reafons for fuppofing 
‘that thofe very countries were peopled by a race allied 
to the Hindus, or enlightened at leaft by their vici- 
nity to India and China; yet in Taneut, which by, 
fome is annexed to Tibet, and even among its old 
inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements : they were 
famed, indeed, for the faithful difcharge of moral 
duties, for a pacific difpofition, and for that longe- 
` vity which is often the reward of patient virtues and a 
calm temper; but they are faid to have been wholly 
indifferent in former ages to the elegant arts, and even: 
to commerce; though Fadhoellab had been informed, 
that near the clofe of the thirteenth century many 
branches of natural philofophy were cultivated ig. 
Cam-cheu, then the metropolis of Serica. 


We may readily believe thofe, who affure us, t'hat 
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fome tribes of wandering Tartars had real fkill in ap- 
plying herbs and minerals to the purpofe of medi- 
cine, and pretended to dkill'in magic; but the gene-. 
ral character of their nation feems to have been this: 
' They were profeffed hunters or fithers, dwelling on 
that account in forefts or near great rivers, under huts 
` or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their cattle 
from ftation to ftation; they were dexterous archers, 
' excellent horfeman, bold combatants, appearing often 
to flee in diforder for the fake of renewing their attack 
with advantages; drinking the milk of mares, and 
eating the flefh of colts; and thus in many refpects 
refembing the old rads, but in nothing more than: 
in their love of intoxicating liquors, and in- nothing 
.lefs than in a.tafte for poetry and the improvement 
of their language. | 


_ ‘Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opi- 
nion, beyond controverfy, that the far greater part of 
Afia has been peopled and immemorially poffeffed by 
three confiderable nations, whom, for want of better 
names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars: 

. each of them divided and fubdivided into an infinite 
number of branches; and all of them ‘fo different in 
form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, if they fprang originally from acommon root, 
they muft have been feparated for ages. .W hether more 
than three primitive ftocks can be found, or, in other 
words, whether the Chinefe, Japanefe, and Perfians, ` 
are entirely diftin& from them, or formed by their in- 
termixture, I fhall hereafter, if your indulgence to me 
continue, diligently inquire." To what conclufions 
thefe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly difcern ; 
but, if they lead to truth, we (hall not regret our 
journey through this dark region of ancient hiftory, 
in which, while we proceed Dep by ftep, and follow 
every glimmering of ceitain light that prefents itíelf, ` 
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we muft beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous va- 
pours which miflead fate travellers, by an appear- 
ance of water, but are found on a near approach to 
be deferts of fand. 
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Gentlemen, " 


TURN with.delight from the vaft mountains and 

barren deferts of Turan, over which we travelled 
laft year with no perfect knowledge of our courfe, and 
requeft you now to accompany me on a literary Jour- `` 
ney through one of the moft celebrated: and moft 
beautiful countriesin the world: a country, the hif- 
‘tory and languages of which, both ancient and: mo- 
dern, I have long attentively fiudied, and on which 
I may without arrogance promife you more pofitive 
information than I could poffibly procure on a na- 
tion fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tartars: I 
mean that which Europeans improperly call Perfa, . 
the name of a fingle province being applied to the 
whole empire of fran, as it is corre&ly denominated 
` by the prefent natives of it, and by the learned Muel- 
mans who refide in thefe Br//jfA territories. To give 
you an account of its largeft boundaries, agreeably to 
my former mode of defcribing Ludi, Arabia, and 
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Tartary, between which it lies, let us begin with the 
fource of the great dfprian Dream Euphrates (as the 
Greeks, according to their cuftom, were pleafed to 
mifcall the Forat) and thence defcend tò. its mouth 
in the Green Sea, or Perfan Gulf, including in our 
line fome confiderable difiriéts and towns on beth 
fides of thé river; then, coafting Perfiz, properly {fo 
named, and other Iranian -provinces, we come to the 
Delta of the Sidhu or Judus; whence afcending to 
the mountains of Cafighar, we diícover its fountains 
' and thofe of the Jaikun, down which we are condu&- 
ed to the Ca/pian, which formerly perhaps it entered, 
though it lofes itfelf row in the fands and lakes of 
Kiwarezn. We next are led from the Sea of Khozar, 
by the banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the 
Caucafean ridges to the (hore of the Euxine, and 
thence by the feveral Grecian Seas to the point whence 
we took our departure, at no confiderable diftance 
from the Mediterranean. We cannot but include the 
Lower Afia within this outline, becaufe it was un- 
queftionably a part of the Perñan, if not of the old 
Affyrian empire; for we know that.it was under the 
dominion of Caskhofrau; and Diodorus, we find, af- 
‘feris, that the kingdom of Troas was dependent on 
Affyria, ince Priam implored and ‘obtained füccours 
from his emperor Teztames, whofe name approaches 
nearer to Takmuras than to that. of any other -4//y- 
rian monarch. ‘Thus may we look on fran as the no- 
i bleft ¿land (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs would 
have called it) or at leaft as the nobleft peninfula on 
this habitable globe; and if M. Bailly had fixed on it 
as the 44Hantis of Plato, he might have fupported his 
opinion with far ftronger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zembla. Uf the account, 
indeed, of the Atlantes be not purcly an Egyptian, or, 
an Utopian fable, I fhould be more inclined to place. 
them in fran than in any region with which I am ae: 


quainted, 
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It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory of fo 
d'une ifhed an empire fhouid be yet fo imperfectly 
known; but very fatisfactory roalons may be affigned 
for our ighorance of it: the principal of them are 
the fuperficial knowledge of the Greefs and Jews, 
and the lofs of Pera» archives, or hiftorical compo- 
fitions. That the Grecian writers, before Xenophon, 
had zo acquaintance with Perfía, and that all their 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a paradox too 
extravagant to be ferioufly maintained: but their con- 
nection with it in war or peace bad indeed been ge- 
nerally confined to bordering kingdoms under feuda- 
tory princess and the firt Perfan emperor, whofe 
life and character they feem to have known with tole- 
rable accuracy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradiction, Carkhofrau ; for 1 (hall 
then only doubt that the KZoffau of Firdaufti was 
the Cyrus of the firft Greek hiftorian, and the hero 
of the oldeft political and moral romance, when I . 
doubt that Logg Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth 
were one and the fame French King. Tt 1s utterly in- 
credible that two different prinees of Perfa fhould 
each have been born in a foreign and hoftile territory ; 
fhould each have been doomed to death in his infancy 
by his maternal. grandfather, in confequence of por- 
tentous dreams, real or invented ; fhould each have 
. been faved by the remorfe of his deftined murderer ; 
. and fhould each, after a fimilar education amon 

herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, -have found 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom; and having 
delivered it, after a long and triumphant war,.from the 
tyrant who had invaded it, fhould have reftored it to 
the fummit of power and magnificence! Whether fo 
romantic a ftory, which is the fubje& of an epic poem 
as majeític and entire as the Hiad, be hiftorically true, 
we may feel perhaps an inclination to doubt; but it 
cannot with reafon be deniéd, that the outline o£ it 
related to a fingle hero, whom the Afatics, converf- 
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ing with the father of European hiftory, defcribed 
according to their popular traditions by his true name, 
which the Greek alphabet could not exprefs : nor will 
a difference of names affect the queftion, fince the 
Greeks had little regard for truth, which they /frificed 
willingly lo 75e graces of their, language, and the 
, nicety of their ears; and, if they could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never folicitous to make 
them exact; hence they probably formed Camby/es 
from Cambakhfh, or granting defires, a title rather 
than a name; and Xerwes from SAiruyt, a prince and 
warrior in the Shahnamah, or from Shit Gab, which 
might alfo have been a title; for the fasic princes 
have conftantly affümed new titles or epithets at difs 
ferent periods of their lives, or on different occafions : 
a cuftoni which we have feen prevalent in our own 
times both in Iran and, Hinduflan, and which has 
been a fource of great confufion even 1n the fcriptural 
accounts of Babylonian occurrences. Both Greeks. 
` ard Jews have in fact accommodated Perfian names 
` to their own articulation; and both feem to have dif- 
regarded the native literature of /rgn. without which 
they could at moft attain but a general and imperfect 
knowledge of the country. As to the Perfians them- 
felves, who were contemporary with the Jews and 
Greeks, they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
tory of their own times, and with the traditional ac- 
counts of paft ages; but for a reafon, which will'pre- 
{ently appear, they chofe to confider Cayumers as the 
founder of their empire; and, in the numerous dif- 
traction which followed ‘the overthrow of Dara, 
_ efpecially in the great revolution on the defeat of 
Yezidegird, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe of 
India have unhappy been, from the folicitude ot 
the priefts, the only depofitaries of their learning, to 
preferve their books of law and religion at the expence 
of all others. Hence it has happened, that nothing 
remains of genuine Per/ian hitory before the dynafty 
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of Safan, except a few ruftic traditions and fables, 
which furnifhed materials for the Shahnamah, and 
which are ftill fuppofed to exift in the Pahlavi lan- 
guage. All the annals of the Pifhdadi, or Affyrian 
race, muft be confidered as dark and fabulous; and 
thofe of the Cayaai family, or the Medes and Perfians, 
as heroic and poetical; though the lunar eclipfes, 
faid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the time of 
Gufhtafp, thb-prince by whom Zerajuf& was pro-. 
tected, of the Parthian kings defcended from Ar- 
fhac or Arfacés, we know little more than the names; 
but the Sa/anis had fo long an intercouríe with the 
emperors of Rome and Byzantium, that the period 
of their dominion may be called an’ hiftorical age. 
In attempting to afcertain the beginning of the :4/- 
ridn empire, we are deluded, as in a thoufand inftances, 
by names aibitrarily impofed. It had been /eréled 


. by chronologers, that the firff monarchy eftabli(hed 


in Perfia was the Affyrian; and Newton, finding 
fome of opinion that it rofe in the firft century af- 
ter the Flood, but unable by his own calculations to 
extend it farther back than /even hundred and ninety 
years before Chrif, rejected part of the old fyítem, 
and adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the df - 
frian monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon, and that, in all preceding ages, 
the government of fran had been divided into feveral 
petty {tates antl principalities. Of this opinion I con- 
fefs myfelf to have been; when, difregarding the wild 
chronology of the Mu/elmans and Gabrs, 1 had al- 
lowed the utmoft natural duration to the reigns of 
eleven Pifhdadi kings, without being able to add 


` more than a hundred years to Newyon’s computation. 


It feemed indeed unaccountably ftrange, that, although 
Abraham had found a regular monarchy in Egypt; 


` although the kingdom of Yemen had juft pretenfions 


| to very high antiquity; although «che Chine/é, in the 


twelfth century before our æra, had made approaches 


€ 
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at leaft to the préfent form of their extenfive domi- 


nion; and although we can hardly fuppofe the Brit 
Ferdian monarchs to have reigned lefs than three thou- 
‘fand years ago, yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the 
moít compact, the moft defirable country of them 
all, fhould have remained for fo many ages unfettled 
and difunited. A fortunate difcovery, for which I 
was. firft indebted to Mir Muhammed: Hufain, one of 
the moft intelligent Mujelmans in India, has at once 
diffipated the cloud, and caít a gleam of it on the 
primeval hiftory of fran and of the human race, of 
which 1 had long defpaired, and which could hardly 


D 


have dawned from any other quarter. | 

The rare and interefting tract on twelve different 
religions, entitled the Dabiffin, and compofed ‘by a 
AMahammedan traveller, a native of Ca/hmir, named 
Mob/an, but diftinguifhed by the affumed furname of 
Fam, or perifhable, begins with the wonderfully curi- - 
ous chapter on the religion of Hu/hang, which was 


. long anterior to that ot Zeraéufht, but had conti- 


nued to be fecretly profefled by many learned Per- 
fans even to the author's time; and feveral of the 
moft eminent of them, diffenting in many points 
from the Gabrs, and perfecuted by the ruling. powers 
ot their country, had retired to Judia; where they 
compiled a number of books, now extremely {carce, 
which Mohan had perufed, and with the writers of 
which, or with many of them, he had contracted an 


. intimate friendíhip. From them he learned, that a 


powerful monarchy had been eftablithed for ages in 
fran before the acceflion of Cayumers; that it was: 
called the Mahabudian dynafty, for a reafon which 
will foon be mentioned; and that many princes, «of 
whom feven or eight are only named in the Daban, 
and among them Mehbul,.or Muha Beh, had railed . 
their empire to the zenith of human glory. If wa 
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can rely on this evidence, which to me appears üncx- 
ceptionable, the 7rau monarchy muft have been 
the oldeft in the world ; but it will remain dubious 
to which of the three ftocks Ema, Arabian, or Tar- 
tar, the firft Kings of Iran belonged ; or whether they 
fprang ffom a fourth race diftin& from any of the 


others; and thefe are queftions which we [hall be able, - 


I imagine, to anfwer precifely, when we have carefully 
inquired into the /anguages and letters, religion and 
` philofophy, and incidentally into the arts and /ciences, 
of the ancient Perfans. ! | 


I. In the new and important remarks which I am 
.going to offer on the ancient Janguages and characters 
of Iran, Y am fenfible that you muft give me credit 
for many aflertions which, on this occafion, it is im- 
poffible to prove; for I fhould ill deferve your indul- 
gent attention, if I were to abufe it by repeating a 
dry lift of detached words, and prefetiting you with. 
a vocabulary inftead of a differtation ; but, fince Í 
have no fyttem to maintain, and have not fuffered 
imagination to delude my judgment; fince 1 have ha- 
bituated myfelf to form opinions of men and things 


fron: evidence, which is the only folid bafis of ¿zu;/, ' 


. as evperiment 13 of natural knowledge; and fince I 
have maturely confidered the queftions which I mean 
to difcufs, you will not, I am perfuaded, fufpect my 
teftimony, or think that I go too far, when 1 als 
fure you, that I will affert nothing pofitively which 
I am not able'fatisfactorily to demonftrate. ‘Wher 
Muhammed was born, and Anushiravan, whom he calls 


the Juft King, fat on the throne of Perfia, two lan- . 


guages appear to have been generally prevalent in the 

great empire of Iran : that ot the Court, thence named 

Deri, which was only a refined and elegant dialect of 

the Parfi, fo called trom the province, of which Säz: 

rax is now the capital, and that of the learned, in 

which mo& books were compofed, and which had the 
Vor lh ` 
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tame of Pahlavi, either from the heroes who fpoke - 


it in former times, or from Pahiu, a track of land, 


which included, we are told, fome confiderable cities - 


of Irak. The ruder dialects of both were, and, I be- 
lieve, ftill are fpoken by the ruftics in feveral pro- 
vinces; and in many of them, as Herat, Zabul, Sif- 


ian, and others, diftin&t idioms were vernacular, as it - 


happens in every kingdom of great extent. — Befides 
the Parf and Pahlavi, a very ancient and abftrufe 
tongue was known to the priefts and philofophers, 
called ¿he language of the Zend, becauíe a book on 
religious and moral duties, which they held facred, 
and which bore that name, had been written in it; 
while the Pazand, or comment on that work, was 
compofed in Pahlavi, as a more popular idiom; but 
a learned follower of Zeratu/ht, named Bakman, who 
lately died in Calcutta, where he had lived with me 
as a Perfian reader about three years, affured me that 


the lesters of his prophet's book were properly called . 


Zend, “and the language Avefia, as the words of the 
Fedus are Sanferit, and the characters Nagari; or as 
the old Sagas and poems of Iceland were exprefled in 
Zena letters. Let us however, in compliance with:cuf- 


Perfiz, until we can find, as we thall very foon, a fitter 
appellation for it., “The Zend and the old Pahlavi are 
almoft extinct in Tran; for among fix or feven thou- 
fand Gabrs, who reide chiefly at YexZ, and in Cir- 
man, there are very few who can read Pahlavi; and 
Ícarce any who even boaft of Knowing the Zend; 
while the Parf, which remains almoft pure in the 


Shahnamah, has now become by the mtermixture of. 


numberlefs Arabie words, and many inperceptble 
changes, a new language exquifitely polifhed by a fe- 
ties of fine writers in profe and verfe, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe at- 
ter the fubverfion of the Roman empire: but with 


~ 


modern Per/ian we have no concern in our prefent in- , 
I 


` 


° 


‘tom, give the name of Zend-to the facred language of" - 
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Quiry, which I confine to the ages that preceded the 
. Mohammedan conqueft. Having twice read the works 
of Firdaufi with great attention fince I applied my- 
felf to the ftudy of old Indian literature, I can affure 
you with confidence, that hundreds of Par/; nouns 
are pure Sax/erit, with no other change than {fuch as ` 
may be obferved in the. numerous 2Zajfhas, or verna- ` 
cular dialects of India; that-very many Persian im- 
peratives are the-roots of Sanfcri? verbs; and that 
even the moods and tenfes of the Persian verb fub- 
{tantive, which is the model of all the reft, are dédu- 
cible from the San/erit by an eafy and clear analogy : 
we may hence conclude, that the Parf was derived, 
like the various Jadian dialects, from the language of 
the Brahmans; and 1 muft add, that in the pure Per- 
sian 1 find no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourfe between the 
Perfians and Arabs, efpecially in the time of Bahram, 
who was educated in Arabia, and whofe Arabic verles 
are {till extant, together with his heroic line in Deri, 
which many Ge? to be the firlt attempt at Persian 
verfification in Arabian metre; but, without having te- 
courfe to other arguments, the composition of words, in 
which the genius of the Persian delights, and which’ 
that of the Arabic abhors, is a decifive proof that the 
Parfi {prang from an Indian, and not from an Arabian 
flock. * Confidering languages as mere inftruments of 
knowledge, and having ftrong reafons to doubt the 
exiftence of génuine books in “Zend or Pahlavi (efpe- 
cially ince the well-informed author of the Dabifian 
affirms the work of Zeratujhf to have been loft, and 
its place fupplied by a recent compilation) 1 had no 
inducement, though I had an opportunity, to lezrn 
what 1emains of thofe ancient languages; but I often 
converfed on them with my friend Bahman; and both 
of us were convinced after full confiderarion; that the 
Zend bore a {trong relemblance to Sanferit, and the 

Pahlavi to rabie. He had at my requeít tranflated 
Ez B oue x 
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into Pahlavi the fine infcription exhibited in the 
Gulifian, on the diadem of Cyrus; and I had the pa- 
ticnce to read the lift of words from the Pazand in the 
appendix to the Farhangi Jehaugiri. This examina-. 
tion gave me perfect conviction that the Pahlavi 
was a dialect of the CAalduic ; and of this curious fact 
1 will exhibit a fhort proof. By the nature of the 
Chaldean tongue, moft words ended in the firft long 
vowel, like emia, heaven; and that very word, un- 
altered in a fingle letter, we find in the Paxend, toge- 
ther with Zaila, night; meyd, water; mira, fire; 
matra, rain; and a multitude of others, all Arabic or 
Hebrew, with a Chaldean termination ; lo gamar, by 
a beautiful metaphor, from pruning trees, means in 
Hebrew to compofe verfes, and thence, by an eafy 
tranfition to sing them; and in, Pahlavi we fee the 
verb zamruniten, to fing, with its forms samruneni, Y | 
sing, and samrunid, he fang ; the verbal terminations: 
of the Persian being added. to the Chaldaic root. 
Now all thofe words are integral parts of the lan- 
guage, not adventitious to it like the Arabic nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perfian; and this 
diftinction convinces me, that the dialect of the 
Gabrs, which they pretend to-be that of Zeratufht, 
and of which Bahman gave me a.variety of written 
fpecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, or fub- 
fequent at leaft to the JHiyefman invafion; for, 
although ic may be poffible that a few of their facred 
books were preferved, as he uíed to affert, in fheets 
. of lead or copper, at the botom of wells near Fesch, 
yet, as the conquerors had not only a fpiritual, but a 
political intereft in peffecuting a warlike, robuft, and '' 
indignant race of trreconcileable, conquered fubjects, 
z long time muft have elapíed, before the hidden 
{criptures could have been. fafely brought to light, 
and few, who could perfectly underítand them, 
muít then have remained; but, as they continued 
to profefs among themfelves the religion of their 
- forefathers, it then became expedient for the Mubeds 
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“to fupply the loft or mutilated works* of their legif> 
Jator by new compofitions, partly from their imper- 
fect recollection, and partly fiom fuch moral and re- 
ligious knowledge as they gleaned, moft probably, 
among the Chrifians, with whom they had an inter- 
courfe. One rule we may fairly eftablifh 1n deciding 
the queftion, Whether the books of the modern Gabrs 
were anterior to the invafion of the -4rabs? When 
an Arabic noun occurs in them, changed only by the 
{pirit of the Chaldean idiom ; as werta for werd, a 
role; daba for dhahab, gold; or deman for zeman, 


time, we may allow it to have been ancient Pahlavi; ` 


but when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, 
evidently formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, 
we may be fure that the phrafes in which they octur 
are comparatively modern; and not a fingle paflage 

which Bahman produced from the books of his relis 
gion SSC? abide this teft. 


We come now to the-language of the Zend; and 
. here I muft impart a difcovery which 1 lately made, 
and from which we may draw the moft interefting 
confequences. M. Anquetil, who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India, in his earlieft youth, 


with no other view than to recover writings of Zera- 


tufht, and who would have acquired a brilliant repu- 
tation in France, if he had not fullied it by his immo- 
derate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated 
the good.will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
' hibited in his work, entitled Zendaveffa, two vocabu- 
laries in. Zend and Palilia. which he had found in 
an approved- collection of Rawayat, or Traditional 
Pieces, in modern Perfan. Of his Pahlavi no more 
need to be faid than that it {trongly confirms my opi- 
nion concerning the Cha/daic origin of that language ; 
but, when I perufed the Zend glotlary, I was inexpref- 
fibly furprized to find that fix or feven words in ten 
‘were pure San/erit, and even fome of their inflexiong 
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formed by the rules of the Vyacaran; as yufhmacam, 
the genitive plural of yu/hmad. Now M. Anquetil . 
moft certainly, and the Persian compiler moft proba- 
bly, had no knowledge of Sanferit; arid could not, 
therefore, have invented a lift of Sanferit words : it 
is, therefore, an authentic lift of Zend words which 
had been preferved in books, or by tradition: and it 
follows, that the language of tbe Zend was at leaft a 
dialect of the Sanfers, approaching perhaps as nearly 
to it as the Precrit, or other popular idioims, which we 
know to have been fpoken in Indíia two thoufand | 
years ago. From all thefe facts it is a neceflary con- 
fequence, that the oldeft difcoverable languages of 
Persia were Chaldaic and Sanferit; and that, when 
they had ceafed to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and 
Zend were deduced from them refpectively, and the 
Parsi either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialect of the Brahmans; but all had perhaps a mix- 
ture of Tartarian ; for the beft lexicographers affert, 
that numberlefs words in ancient Persian are taken 
from the language of the Cimmerians, or the Tartars 
of Kipchak; fo that the three families, whofe lineage 
we have examined in former difcourfes,. had left vifible 
traces of themfelves in fran long before the Tartars 
and Arabs had rufíhed from their deferts, and re- 
turned from that very country from which, in all pro- 
bability, they originally proceeded, and which the 
Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with pofi- 
tive commands from their legiflators to revifit it no 
more. I clofe this head with obferving, that no fup- 
pofition of a mere political or commercial inter- 
Courte between the different nations, will account for 
the San/crit and Chaldaic words, which we find in the. 
old Persian tongues; becaufe they are, un the firft 
place, too numerous to have been introduced by ` 
{fuch means; and fecondly, are not the names of ` 
exotic animals, commodities, or arts, but thofe of 
matérial elements, parts of the body, natural objects 
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and relations, affections of the mind, and other ideas 
common to the whole race of man. 


If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever pof- 
{efed and governed the country of Iran, we ould 
find on the very ancient ruins of the temple or pa- 
lace, now called the Throne of Jemfhid, fome in- 
{criptions in- Devanagari, or at leaft in the characters 
on the ftones at Elephanta, where the fculpture is 
unqueftionably Judian, or in thofe on the faf of 
Firuz Shah, which exift'in the heart of India ; and 
(uch infcriptions we probably fhould have found, if 
that edifice had not been ere&ed after the migra- 
tion of the Brakmans from Iran, and the violent {chifm 
. inthe Perfan religion, of which we’ (ball prefently 
. {peak ; for, although the popular name of the build- 
ing at Istakar, or Perfepolis, be no certain proof that it 
was raifed in the time of Jew/Aid, yet fuch a fact 
might eafily have been preferved by tradition ; and 
we fhall foon have abundant evidence that the tem- 
ple was pofterior to the reign of the Hindu mo- 
narchs. The cypreffes indeed, which are reprefented 
with the figures in proceffion, might induce a rea- 
der of the Shahnamah to believe, that the fculptures 
related to the new faith introduced by Zeratu/ht; but 
as a cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of ` 
the figures appear inconfiftent with the reformed 
adoration of fire, we muft have recourfe to. ftronger 
proofs, that the Takhti Jem/fhid was erected after 
. Cayumers. The building has lately been vifited, ' 
and the ‘characters on it examined, by Mr. Franck- 
din; from whom we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated 
them with great accuracy; but without’ fuch tefti- 
mony I fhould have fufpected the correctnefs of ` 
. -the delineation, becaufe the Dani/h traveller has ex- 
hibited two infcriptions in modern Persian, and one 
of them from the fame place, which cannot hive 
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been exactly tranícribed: they are very elegant 
verfes of Nizami and Sadi, on the inflability of human 
greatne/s, but to ill engraved or fo ill copied, that if 
1 had not had them nearly by heart, 1 (hould: not 
have been able to read them; and M. Rouffeau of 
Isfahan, who tranflated them with fhameful inac- 
curacy, muĝ have been deceived by the badnefs of 
the copy, or he never would have created a new king 
Wakam, by forming one word of Jem and the par- 
ticle prefixed to it. ,Affuming, however, that we 
may reafon as conclufively on the characters pub- 
lithed by Niebuhr as we might on the monuments 
themfelves, were they now before us, we may begin 
with obferving, as Chardin had obferved ón the very 
{pot, that they bear no, refemblance whatever to the 
letters ufed by the Gabrs in their copies of the 
Vendidad. "This I once urged, in an amicable debate 
with Baman, as a proof that the Zend letters were 
a modern invention; but he feemed to hear me 
, without furprize, and infifted, that (be letters to 
which I alluded, and which he had often feen, were 
monumenta] characters never ufed in books, and 
intended either to conceal fome religious myfteries 
from the vulgar, or to difplay the art of the fculptor, ` 
like the enibellifhed Cyfick and Nagari on feveral 
Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered that 
any man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the . 
Pahlavi letters ; and in truth the infcription behind 
the horfe of Ruffam, which Niebuhr has alfo given 
us, is apparently PaA/zvi, and might with fome pains 
be decyphered ; that character was extremely rude, 
and feems to have been written, like the Roman and 
the Arabic, in a variety of hands; for 1 remember , 
to have examined a rare collection of old Persian 
coins in the mufuem of the great Anatomift Mil- 
liam Hunter; and, though I believed’ the legends to 
be Pahlavi, and had no doubt that they were coins 
of Parthian kings, yet I could not read the infcripe 
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tions without wafting more time than I had then at 
command, in comparing the letters and afcertaining 
the proportions in which they feverally occurred. 
The grofs Pahlavi was improved by Zeratufht or his 
difciples into-an.elegant and perfpicuous character, in 
which the Zendavefía was copied; and both were 
written .from the right hand to the left, like other 
Chaldaic alphabets, for they are manifeftly both. of 
. Chaldean origin; but the Zend has the fingular ad- 
vantage of expreffing all the long and fhort vowels by 
diftinét marks in the body of each word, and all'the 
words are diftinguifhed by full points between them ; 
- fo.that if modern Persian were unmixed with Arabic, 
it might be written in Zend with the greateft conveni- 
ence, as any one, may perceive, by copying in that 
character a few pages of the Shahknamah. As to the 
unknown infcriptions in the palace of Jem/hid, it may 
reafonably be doubted whether they contain a fyftem 
of letters which any nation ever adopted: in fve of 
them the letters, which are feparated by points, may 
be reduced to forty, at leat I can diftinguith no 
more effentially different; and they all feem to be 
regular variations and compofitions of a ftraight line 
and an angular figure like the head of a Javelin, or a 
leaf (to ufe the language of botanifts) hearted and 
lanced. Many of the Runic letters appear to have 
been formed of fimilar elements; and it has been ob- 
ferved, that the writing at Perfepolis bears a ftrong 
refemblance to that which the ban call Ogham. The 
word gam in Sanferit means myfferious -knowledge ; 
but I dare not affirm that the two words had a com- 
mon origin; and only mean to fuggeft that, if the 
characters in queftion be really alphabetical, they were 
probably fecret and facerdotal, or a mere cypher per- 
haps, of which the priefts only had the key. They 
might, I imagine, be decyphered if the language were 
certainly known; but in all other infcriptions of the 
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fame fort, the characters are too complex, and the va- 
rations of them too numerous, to admit an opinion 
that they could be fymbols of articulate founds ; for 
even the Nagari fyftem, which has more diítin& let- 
ters than any known alphabet, confifts only of forty- 
nine fimple characters, two of which are mere fubfti- 
tutions, and four of little ufe in San/erit, or in any 


other language; while the more complicated figures, , 


exhibited by Mebuhr, muft be as numerous at leaít 
as the Chinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and lome of which refemble the old Perfían letters 
at Istakhr. . The Danifé traveller was convinced from 
his own obfervation that they were written from the 
left hand, like all the characters ufed by Hindu na- 
tions; but I muft leave this dark fubje&, which I 
cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by 


myfelf, that the fquare Cha/daic letters, a few of which ` 


are found on the Perfan ruins, appear to have been 
originally the fame with the Devanagari before the 
latter were enclofed, as we now fee them, in angular 
frames. > > | 


II. The primeval religion of fran, if we rely on the 
authorities adduced by Moh/ant Fani, was that which 
Newton calls the oldeft (and it may be juftly called 
_ the nobleft) of all religions: **'A firm belief that One 

« Supreme God made the world by his power, and 
*€ continually governed it by his providence; a pious 
* fear, love, and adoration of him; a due reverence 
e“ for parents'and aged perfons ; a fraternal affection 


ve for the whole human fpecies, and a compaffionate. 


<€ tendernefs even for the brute creation.” A fyftem 
of devotion fo pure and fublime could hardly, among 
. mortals, be of long duration; and we learn from the 
"Dabiflan, that the popular worfhip of the Jrantans 
under Hufhang, was purely Sabian; a word of which 
. Í cannot offer any certain etymology, but which has 
been deduced by grammarians from Saba, an hofy 
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and particularly the Aaf of heaven, or the celeftial 
bodies, in the adoration ef which the Sabian ritual 
is believed to have confifted. There is a defcription 
in the learned work juft mentioned, of the feveral ` 
Perfian temples dedicated to the Sun, and Planets, 

of the images adored in them, and of the magnificent 
proceffions to them on prefcribed feltivals; one of 
which is probably reprefented by fculpture in the 
ruined city of Jem/hid. But the planetary worfhip in 
Perfía -feems only a part of a far more complicated 
religion, which we now find in thefe dian provinces; 
for Moh/an affures us that, in the opinion of the beft 
informed ,Perfans, who profeffed the faith of Hu- 


hang, diflinguifhed from that of Zeratufht, the firft 


monarch of fran, and of the whole earth, was Maha- 
bad (a word apparently Sanferit) who divided the 
people into four orders, the religious, the military, the 
commercial, and the fervile, to which he affigned 
names unqueftionably the fame in their origin with 
thofe now applied to the four primary claffes of the - 
Hindus. They added, that he received from the 


` Creator, and proniulgated among men, a Jacred book 


# 


` dna heavenly language, to which the Mujehnan author 


gives the Arabic title of Defatir, or Regulations, but 
the original name-of which he has not mentioned ; 
and that fourteen Mahabads had appeared or would 
appear in human fhapes for the government of this 
world.* Now when we know that the indus believe 
in fourteen Menus, or celeftial perfonages with fimilar 
functions, (e ZB of whom left a book of regulations, 
or divine ordinances, which they hold equal to the ' 


'. Veda, and the language of which they believe to be 


that of the gods, we can.hardly doubt that the firft 
corruption ofthe pureft and oldeft religion was the fyf- 
tem of ludian theology invented by the Brahmans, 
and prévalent in thele territories, where the book of 
Mahabad, or Menu, is at this moment the ftandard of 


` all religious and moral duties. The acceffion of Caytia 
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mers to the throne of Persia, in the eighth or ninth 
Century before Chrif, fcems to have been accompa- 
nted by a confidcrable revolution both in government 
and religion: he was moft probably of a different 
yace from the Mahubadians who preceded him, and 
began perhaps the new fyftem’ of national faith 
which Hufhang, whole name it bears, completed; ` 
but the reformation was partial ; for, while they reject- 
ed the complex polytheilm of their predeceffors, they 
retained the laws of Mahabad, with a fuperftitious ve- 
neration tor the fun, the planets, and fire; thus re- 
fembling the Hindu fects, called Sauras and Sagnicas, 
the fecond of which is very numerous at Banares, 
where many ggnihotras are continually blazing, and 
where the Sagnicas, when they enter on their facerdo- 
tal office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard wood 
Semi, a fire which they keep lighted through their: 
lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance of 
folemn facrifices, the obfequies of departed anceftors, |. 
and their own funeral pile. This remarkable rite 
was continued by Zeratuf/ht, who reformed the ald re- 
' ligion by the addition of genii, or angels, prefiding 
over months and days, of.new ceremonies in the ve- 
neration fhown to fire, of a new wotk which he.pre- 
tended to have received from Heaven, and, above all, 
by eftablithing the actual adoration of one Supreme 
Being. He was born, according to Mok/an, 1n the 
diftrict of Rat; and it was he (not, as Ammianus af- 
ferts, his protector Gu/Ria/b) who travelled into India, 
that he might receive information from the Brahmans 
in theology and ethics. It is barely poffible that Py- 
thagoras knew him in the capital of bat: but the 
Grecian fage muft then have been far advanced in 
years; and we have no certain evidence of an inter- 
courfe between the two philofophers. . The reformed 
religion of Persia continued in force till that country 
was fubdued by the MWu/ehnans ; and, without ftudy- 
ing the Zend, we have ample information concerning 
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it in the modern Persian writings of feveral who pro- 
feffed it. Bahman always named Zeratu/ht with re- 
verence; but he was in truth a pure Theift, and 
ftrongly difclaimed any adoration of the fre or other 
' elements: he denied that the doctrine of two coeval 
principles, fupremely good and fuptemely bad, form- 
` ed any part of his faith ; and he often repeated with 
emphafis the verfes of Firdausi on the profiration of 
Cyrus and his paternal grandfather before the blazing 
altar: ** Think not that they were adorers of fire; 
< for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
‘© juftre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
ec themfelves a whole week before God; and, if thy 
** underítanding be ever fo little exerted, thou muft 
26 ackaowledge thy dependence on the Beine g fupreme- 
o ly pure.” Ina ftory of Sadi, near the clofe of his 
beautiful Buflan, concerning the idol of Somanath, or 
Mahadeva, he confounds the, religion of the Hindus 
with that of the Gabrs, calling the Brahmans not only 
Moghs PO. might be Juftified by a paíffage in the 

Mefnavi) but even readers of the Zend and Paxend. 
Now, whether this confufion proceeded from real or 
pretended ignorance I cannot decide, but am as 


- firmly convinced that the doctrines of the Zend were 


diftinét from thofe of the, Veda, as 1 am that the reli- 
gion of the Brahmans, with whom we converfe every 
day, prevailed in Persia before the acceffion of Cayu- 
mers, whom the Parsis, from refpect to his memory, 
confider as the firft of men, although they believe in 
an univerjal deluge before his reign, 


With the religion of the old Persians their phi- 
lofophy (or as much as we know of it) was inti- 
mately connected; for they were affiducus obferv- 
ers of the luminaries, which they. adored and efta- 
blifhed, according to Molan, who confirms in fome, 


degree the fragments of Berofus, a number of arti- 
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ficial cycles with diftinc names, which feem to indi- 
cate a knowledge of the period in which the equinoxes 
appear to revolve. They are faid alfo to have known. 
the moft wonderful powers of nature, and thence to 
have acquired the fame of magicians and enchanters : 
but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphyfical theology which has been profeffed 1m- 
memorially by a numerous fe, of Perfans and Hime ` 
dus, Was carried in part into Greece, and prevails even 
now among the learned Mzfehhzns, who fometimes 
hvow it without referve. The modern philofophers 
of this perfuafion are called Sufis, either from the 
Greek word for a fage, or from the woollen mantle 
which.they ufed to wear in fome provinces of. Persia : 
their furidamental tenets are, that nothing exifls abío- 
lutely but God; that the human foul is an emanation 
from his effence, and though divided for a ume 

fromiits heavenly fource, will be finally reunited with 
it; that the highett poffible happinefs will arife from 
its reunion ;, and that the chief good of mankind in 

this tranfitory world, confifts in as perfect an union 
with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances of a 
mortal frame will allow ; that for this purpofe they 

fhould break all conection (or taalluk, as they call it) 

with extrinfic obje&s, and país through life without 

attachments, as a Íwimmer in the ocean ftrikes freely 

without the impediment of clothes; that they fhould 

be ftraight and free as the cyprefs, whofe fruit 1s hardly 

n" and not fink under a load, like fruit-trees 

attached, to a trellis; that, if mere earthly charms 
have power to influence the foul, the dea e céleftial 
beauty muft overwhelm it in extatic delight; that 
for want of apt words to exprefs the divine perfec- 
tions and the ardour of devotion, we muft borrow 
fuch expreffions as approach the neareft to our ideas, | 
and fpeak of Beauty and Love in a tranfcendent and 
royftical feníe ; that, like a reed torn from its native 
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bank, like war feparated from its delicious honey, the 

on of man bewails its difunion with melancholy mufic, 
and fheds burning tears, like the lighted taper wait- 
ing paffionately for the moment of its extinction, as a 
difengagement from earthly trammels, and the means 
of returning to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for 
l'omit the minuter and more fubtil metaphyfics of 
thé Szfis, which are mentioned in the Dabiffan) is 
the wild and enthufiaftic religion of the modern Per- 
Jan poets, - efpecially of the {weet Hafiz and the great 
Maulavi: fuch is the fyftem of the Vedunti philo- 
fophers and beft lyric poets of India; and, as it was 
a fyftem of the: higheft antiquity in both nations, it 
may be added to the many other proofs of an imme- 
. morial affinity between them. 


_ III. On the ancient montunents of Perfan fculpture 
and architecture, we have already made fuch obfer- 
vations as. were fufficient for our purpofe; nor will 
. you be furprized at the diverfity between the figures 
at Elephanta, which are manifeftly Hindu, and thofe at 
Perfepolis, which ate merely Sabian, if you concur 
with me in believing that the Takhti Jemfhid was 
erected after the time of Cayumers, when the Brahmans 
had migrated from Tran, and when their intricate my- 
thology had beer fuperfeded by the fimpler adoration 
of the planets-and of fire. oue 


IV. As to the ferences or arts of the old Perfans, J 
have little to fay ; and no complete evidence of them 
: deems to exit. Adoh/an {peaks more than once of an- 
cient verfes. in the Pahlavi language; and Bahman 
affured me, that fome fcanty remains of them had been 
preferved : their mufic and painting, which Niger 
celebrated, have irrecoverally perifhed; and in regard 
to Mani, the painter and impottor, whofe book of 


drawings, called .4riang, which he pretended to be 
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divine; is füppofed to have been deftroyed by the Chis 
nefe, in whofe dominions he had fought refuge,-—the 
whole tale is too modern’ to throw any light on the 
queftions before us concerning the origin of nations and 
the inhabitants of the primitive world. — 


Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain 
reafoning, that a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed 
in Iran long before the Afyrian, or PifAdadi, govern- 
ment: that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though 
if any chufe to call it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scythtan, we 
(hall not enter into a debate on mere names; that it . 
fubfifted many centuries, and that its hiftory has been 
engrafted on that of the Div, who founded the 
monarchies of Ayodhya and Indrapreftha; thatthelan- , 
guage of the firt Perfian empire was the mother of 
the Sanferit, and confequently of the Zend and Parfi, 
as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the 
language of the 4/yrians was the parent of Chaldaic 
and Pahlavi, and that the primary Tarterian la - 
guage alfo had been current in the fame empire ; 
although, as the Zar/ars had no books or even let- 
ters, we cahnot with certainty trace their unpolifhed 
and variable idioms. We diesen therefore 1n' Per- 
fia, at the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the three diftin& 
races of men, whom we defcribed on former occa- 
Dons, as polleflors of India, Arabia, Tartary and 
whether they were collected in [rau from diftant 
regions, or diverged from it as from a «common 
centre, we {hall eafily determine by. the follow- 
ing confiderations. Let us obferve, in.the firt 
place, the central pofition of Iran, which ‘is 
bounded by Arabia, by Tartary, and by India; 
whilft Arabia les contiguous to Jean only, but 
is remote from Zariary, and divided even from 
the fkirts of dia by a confiderable gulf; no 
country, therefore, but, Perf#a feems likely to have 
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fent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of dfa. 
The Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to fran, becaufe they are exprefsly forbidden by their 
-oldeft exifting laws to leave the region which they in- 
habit at this day ; the Ærabs have not even a tradition 
of an emigration into Perfía before Mohammed, nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti- 
ful and extenfive domains; and as to the Tartars, we 
have no trace in hiftory: of their departure from their 
plains and forefts til] the invafion of the Medes, who, 
according to etymologifts, were the fons of Madai; 
and even they were conducted by princes of an -4//y- 
rian family. The three races, therefore, whom we 
have already mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found) migrated from. fran as from their 
common country; and thus the Saxon Chronicle, I 
prefume from good authority, brings the firft inbabit- 
ants of Britain from Armenia; while a late very 
. learned writer concludes, after all his laborious re- 
fearches, that the Goths or Scythians came from Per- 
fia; and another contends with great force, that both 
the kaf and old Britons proceeded feverally from the 
borders of the Ca/pian ; a coincidence of conclufions 
from different media by perfons wholly unconnected, 
which could fcarce have happened if they were not 
erotinded on folid principles: We may therefore 
hold this propofition firmly eftablifhed, that fran, or 
Perfia in its largeft fenfe, was the true centre of popu- 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts; which, 
inftead of travelling weftward only, as it has been fan- 
cifully fuppofed, or eaftward, as might with equal 
reafon have been aílerted, were expanded in all di- 
rections to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindu race had fettled under various denominations : 
but whether sia has not produced other races of 
men, diftinét from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the 


Tarlars; or whether any apparent diverfity may not” 


have fprung from an intermixture of thoíe three 
Yos ll, - E - 
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in different proportions, muft be the fubje&t of a fu- 


ture inquir There is another queftion of more im- ` 
y. q 


mediate importance, which you, gentlemen, only can 
decide ; namely, ** By what means we can preferve 
** our Society from dying gradually away ? as it has ad- 
** vanced gradually to its ‘prefent (hal I fay flourifh- 
* ing or languifhing ?) ftare.” It has fubfifted five 
years without any expence to the members of it, until 
the firt volume of our TranJactions was publifhed ; 

and the price of that large volume, if we compare the 
differznt values of money in Bengal and in England, 


is not more than equal to the annual- contribution to- , 


RU the charges of the Royal Society by each of 1 ils 
fellows, who may not have chofen to compound for it 
on his admiffion. This I mention not from an idea 
that any of us could object to the purchale of one 
copy at leaft, but from a with to inculcate the necef- 
fity of our common exertions in promoting the fale 
of the work, both here and in London. In vain fhall 
we meet as a literary body, if our meetings fhall ceafe 
qto be fupplied with original differtations "and memo- 
rials; and in vain [hall we collect the moft interefting 
papers, if we cannot publifh them occafionally with- 
out expofing the fuperintendents of the- Company’s s 
- prefs, who undertake'to print them at their own ha- 
zard, to thé danger of a confiderable lofs. ' By united 
efforts the French have compiled their ftupendoüs re- 
pofitories of univerfal knowledge ; and by united ef. 
forts only can we hope to rival them, or to diffufe 
over our own country and the reft of Eur ope the light 
attainable by our Afiatie Refearches, — - 
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IV. , 


A LETTER 


FROM 
THE LATE.HENRY VANSITT ART, ESQ, 


TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Sir, 


LIA {ome time ago met with a Perfian 
abridgment, ‘compofed by Maulavi Khairuddin, 
of the a/rarul Afaghinah, or the fecrets of the Afghans, 
a book written in the Pu/éto language by Hufain, the - 
fon of Sabir, the fon of Khizr, the difciple of Hazrat 
Shah Kafim Sulaimani, whofe tomb is in Chunargur, 
Í was induced to tranflate it.. Although it opens with 
a very wild defcription of the origin of that tribe, and 
: contains a narrative which can by no means be offered 
upon the whole as a ferious and probable hiftory ; 
yet-1 conceive that the knowledge of what a-nation 
fuppofe themfelves to be, may be interefting to a So- 
ciety like this, as well as of what they really are. In- 
deed, the commencement of men every hiftory is 
fabulous; and the moft enlightenéd nations, after 
they have arrived at that degree of civilization and 
importance which has enabled and induced them to 
commemorate their actions, have always found a va- 
cancy at their outfet, which invention, or at beft pre- 
fumption, muft fupply. Such fi&ions appear at firft 
in the form of traditions ; and having in this fhape 
amufed fucceflive generations by a gratification of 
` their national vanity, they are committed to writing, 
and acquire the authority of hiftory. ' i 
; F2 | i 
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Asa kingdom i is an affemblage of component parts, 
condenfed by degrees from fmaller aflociations of in- 
dividuals to their general union, fo hiftory is a combi- 
nation of the tranfactions not only of the different 
tribes, but even of the individuals of the nation of 
which it treats: each particular narrative in fuch a ge- 
neral collection muft be fummary and incomplete, 
Biography, therefore, as well as defcriptions of the 
manners, actions, and even opinions of fuch trihes as 
are connected with a great kingdom, are not only en- 
tertaining in themfelves but ufeful, as they ‘explain 
and throw a light upon the ee of the nation. 


Under thefe impreffions I venture to lay before the 
Society the tranflation of an abridged hiftory of the 
Afghans’: a tribe at different times fubject to and al- 
ways conne&ed with the kingdoms of Persie and Hin- 
dufian. I alfo fübmita fpecimen of their language, 
which is called by them Pukhto; but this word is fof- 
tened i in Persian into A 


lam, Sir, 


with the greateft refpect, 


} 


your moft obedient humble fervańt, 
Henry VANSITTART. 


Ki 


Calcutta, March '3, 1784. 
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. 
ON 


THE DESCENT OF THE AFGHANS 
FROM THE JEWS. 


HE Afghans, according to their own traditions, 


RB are the pofterity of Melic Talut (king Saul) ` 


who, in the opinion of fome, was a defcendarit of Ju- 
dah, the fon of Jacob; and, according to others, of Ben- 
jamin, the brother of Jo/eph. 


In a war which raged between the children of Jrael 
ahd the Amalekites, the latter being victorious, plin- 
dered the Jews, and obtained poffeffion of the ark 
of the covenant.” Confidering this the god of the 
_ Jews, they threw it into the fire, which did not affect 
it. They afterwards attempted to cleave it with axes, 
but without fuccefs : every individual who treated it 
with indignity was punifhed for his temerity. They 
then placed it in their temple; but all their idols bow- 
edtoit. Atlength they faftened'it upon a cow, which 
they turned loofe in a wildernefs. 


When the prophet. Samuel arofe, the children of 


l/rael faid to him, “ We have been totally fubdued, - 


** by the .4malekites, and have no king. Raife to us 


** a king, that we may be enabled to contend for the. 


* glory of God." Samuel faid, ** In cafe you are led 
'*€ out to battle, are you determined to fight?’ "They 
aniwered, “ What has befallen us that we (hould not 
** fight againft infidels? “That ration has banifhed 
** us from our country and children.” At this time 
the angel Gabriel delcended, and, delivering a wand, 
faid, “ It is: the command of God that the perfon, 
** whofe ftature fhall.correfpond with this wand, (hall 
be king of J/rael.” "E 
. #3 
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Mele Talut was at that time a man of inferior cori- 
dition, and performed the humble employment of 
feeding the goats and cows of others. One day a 
cow under his charge was accidentally loft. r 
difappointed in his fearches, he was greatly diftreffed, * 
and applied to Samuel, faying, ** I have loft a.cow, 
** and do not poffefstke means of fatisfying the owner. 
** Pray for me, that I may bé extricated from this 
** difficulty.” Saniuel, perceiving that he was a man 
of lofty ftature, afked his name. Ple anfwered, Talut. 
Samuel then faid, re Meafure Talut with the wand 
** which the angel Gabriel brought.” His ftature 
was equal to it. Samuel then faid, ** God has railed 
“Tale to be your king.” The children of //rael an- 
-Iwered, <“ We are greater than our king. We are 

> ** men of dignity, and he is of inferior condition. 
ge How hall he be our king.” Samuel informed them: 
they fhould know that God had conftituted Taluf 
their king, by his réftoring the ark of the covenant, 
"He accordingly reftored it, and they acknowledged 
him their-fovereign. E | 
After Talut obtained the kingdom, he feized part 
of the territories of Jalut, or Goliah, who affembled a 
large army, but was killed by David. Talut after- 
wards died a martyr in a war againft the infidels ; and: 
God coníftituted David king of the Jews. 


. Melic Talut had two fons, one called Berkia, and 
the other fria, who ferved David, and were beloved 
by him. He fent them to fight againít the infidels; 
and, by God's affiftance, they were victorious. ` 


The fon of Berkia was called Afghan, and the fon. 
of [tma was named; ÜUjbece. ,Thofe youths diftin- : 
guifhed therhfelves in the reign of David, and 
were employed by Solomon, Afghan was difün-. 


f * 
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'guiíhed by his corporal ftrength, which [truck ter- 
ror into Demons and Genil: U/bec was eminent for 
his learning.: | 


Afghan ufed frequently to make excurfions to the 
mountains; where his progerty, after his death eftab- 
lifhed themfelves, lived in a Date of independence, ` 
built forts, and exterminated the infidels; 


. When the fele& of creatures, Muhammed, appeared 
upon earth, his fame reached the Afghans; who fought 
im in multitudes under their leaders Khalid and 
Abdul Rafhid, (ons of Walid. The prophet ho: 
noured them with the moft gracious reception, fay- 
ing, ** Come; O Muluc; or Kings dl whence they 
affurned, the title of Melc, which they enjoy to this 
day. The prophet gaye them his enfign, and faid 
that the faith would be ftrengthened by them: 


Many ‘fons were bor of Khalid, the fon of Wa- 

lid, who fignalized themfelves in the prefence of the 

rophet, by fighting againft the infidels. Muhammed 
oa and. prayed for them: ; 


In the reign of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah, eight 
men arrived, of the pofterity of Khalid the fon of 
Walid, whofe names were Kalun, Alun, Daud, 
Yalua; Ahmed, Awin, and Ghazi. The Sultan was 
‘much pleafed with them, and appointed each a com- 
mander in his army. He alfo conferred on them the 
‘offices of Vazir, and. Faktli Mutlak, or Regent of 
the Empire. 


Wherever they were ftatiohed they obtained pof- 
feffion of thé country, buit mofques, and over: 
threw the temples of: idols. They encreafed fo 
inuch, that the army of Mahmud was chiefly 

| Ei 
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compofed of Afghans. When Herhind, a powerful 
prince of Hinduftan, meditated an invafion of Ghaz- ~ 
nah, Sultan Mahmud difpatched againft him the 
defcendants of Khalid with twenty thoufand horfe: 
à battle enfued ; the Afghans made the attack ; and, 
after a fevere engagement, which lafted from day- ^ 
break till noon, defeated Herhind, killed many of the 
infidels, and converted fome to the Muhammedan - 
faith. l | | 


The Afghans now began to eftablifh themíelves in 
the mountains; and fome fettled in cities with the ` 
permiffion of Sultan Mahmud. They framed regu- 
lations, dividing themfelves into four Claffes, agree- 
ably to the following defcription:—The firft is the 
pure clas, confifting of thofe whofe fathers and 
mothers were Afghans. The fecond clafs confifts 
of thofe whole fathers were Afghans, and mothers 
of another nation. The third clafs contains thofe 
whofe mothers were 4/phans, and fathers of another 
nation, The fourth clafs is compofed of the chil. 
dren of women whofe mothers were Afghans, and: 
fathers and hufbands of a different nation. Perfons 
who do not belong to one of thefe claffes, are not 
called Afghans. 


After the death of Sultan Mahmud they made ano- 
ther fettlement in the mountains. Shihabuddin 
Gauri, a fabfequent Sultan of Ghaznah, was twice 
repulfed from Hindufian. His Fazir aflembled the 
people, and afked if any of the pofterity of Khalid 
` were living. They anfwered, “ Many now live 
“in a ftare of independence in the .mountains, 
* where they have a confiderable army." , The 
Vazir requefted them to go to thecmountains, and 
, by entreaties prevail on the. Afghans to come; for 
they were the defcehdants of companions of the : 
prophet. ` S 
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The inhabitants of G&azzah undertook this em- 
bafly, and, by entreaties and prefents, conciliated the 
minds of the .4fghans, who promifed to engage in the 
fervice of the Sultan, provided he would himfelf come 
and enter into an agreement with them, The Sultan 
vifited them in their mountains, honoured them, and 
gave them drefies.and other prefents. They fupplied 
him with twelve thoufand horfe, and a confiderable 
army of infantry. Being difpatched by the Sultan 
before his own army, they took Deki, killed Roy Pah- 
toura the king, his minifters and nobles; laid watte 
the city, and made the infidels prifoners. They after- 
wards exhibited nearly the fame {cene in Canauj. 


_ The Sultan, pleafed by the reduction of thofe cities, 
conferred honours upon the Afghans. It is faid that 
he. then gave them the titles of Patan and Khan. The 
word Patan is derived fiom the Hindi verb Paitua, to 
rife, in allofion to their alacrity in attacking the ene: 
my. The Patans have greatly diflinguifhed them- 
felves in the hiftory of Hinduflan, and are divided 
into a variety of fects. 


The race of Afghans poffeffed themfelves of the 
Mountain of Solomon, which is near Kandahar, and the 
circumjacent country, where they have built forts : 
this tribe has furnifhed many kings.’ The following | 
monarchs ‘of this race ‘have fat upon the throne of 
Debt :—Sultan Behlole, Afghan Lodi, Sultan Secarts 
der, Sultan Lbrahim, Shir Shah, fam Shah, Add Shah 
Sur. They alfo number the following kings of Gaur: 
—Solaiman Shah Gurgam, Bayazid Shah, and Kith 
Shah; befides whom their nation has produced many 
conquerors of provinces. The Afghans are called So- 
laimani, either becaufe they were formerly the fub. 
jects of Solomon, king of the Jews, or becaufe they in- 
habit the Mountain of Solomon, 


mr 
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Thetranflation being fini(hed, I fhall only add that 
the country. of the Afghans, which is a province of 
, Cabul, was originally called fol, and from hence is 
derived the name of the Rokillañs. The city, which 
was eftablifhed in it by the dfghans, was called by 
them Paifrwer, or Paifhor, and is now the name of 
the whole diftri&. The fects of the dfehkuns, or Pa- 
“tans, aie very numerous. The principal are thefe;— 
Lodi, Lohauni, Sur, Serwani, Yufufsihi, Bangifh, Di- 

zai, Khatti, Yasin, Khail, and Baloje. The mean: 
ing of Ziki, is offspring; and of Khat, fect. A very 

articular account of the Afghans has been written b 
. the late Hafiz. Rahmat Khan, a chief of the Rohillahs, ` 
from which the curious reader may derive much infor- 
mation, They are Afu/elnays, pattly of the Sunni, and 
partly of the Shiah perfuafion. They are great boafters 
of the antiquity of their origin, and. reputation of their 
tribe; but other Mu/elmans entirely reject their claim, 
and confider them of modern and even bafe extrac- 
tion. However, their character may be collected from . 
hiftory, they have diflinguifhed themfelves by their 
courage, both fingly and unitedly, as principals and 
auxiliaries. They-have conquered for their own prin- 
ces and for foreigners, and have always been confider- 
ed the main ftrength of the army in which they have 
ferved. As they. have been applauded for virtues, 
they have alfo been reproached for vices, having fome- 
times been guilty of treachery, and even acted the: -bafe 
‘part of affaffins. 
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ei Specimen of the Pusnto LANGUAGE. 


39 2 “ Y) e q v4 
Or O ^0 3 


ES SEN undi e 


By the oppreflion of tyrannical rulers, 


Fire, the grave, and Paifhér, all three: have been 
E equal, 


o. > D 


With refpedt to prayers — by the Sunnak, 
they are remitted. 


It is thus exprefled in bid : 


Coi Ct ono ce CE yah IIF G iol? 


` If a man perform them, it is very laudable. I£ 
be do not perform them, ‘it is no crime in him. 


oli Use 
e d e x Se Be gl 
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Aalt Al GE au D y DÉI den d 


‘Te the difpofition be not good, O Mirza, 
What difference is there between a-Sayyed and a 
Brahman? / f 
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NOTE BY THE PRESIDENT. 


“HIS account of the Afghans may lead to a very 
interefting difcovery.- We learn from Ga, 
that the ten tribes, after a wandering journey, came tò 
a country called dr/areth; where, we may fuppofe, 


they fettled. Now the Afghans are faid, by the-beft 


. Persian hiflorians, to be defcended from the Jews; 
they have traditions among themfelves of fuch à def- 


e a » H E tee D 
cent; and it is even aflerted, that their families are - 


diftinguifhed by the names of Jewz/h tribes, although, 
fince their converfion to the Mum, they ftudioufly 
conceal their origin z the Pu/hto language, : of which 
I have feen a dictionary, has a manifeft refemblance 
to the GZa/duic y and a confiderable diftriét under 
their dominion is called Hazareh, or Havare!, which 
might eafily have been changed into the word uled 
bv E/fras. lftrongly recommend ap inguny into the 
literature and hiftory of the Afghans. 
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V. 


REMARKS 
| ON THE 


ISLAND OF HINZUAN, OR JOHANNA. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


i 


RT (a name which has been gradually 
; corrupted into Anzuame, Anjuan, Juanny, and 


Johanna) has been governed about two centuries by a 
` colony of Arabs, and exhibits a Curious inftance of 


the flow approaches toward civilization, which are 
made by a (mall community, with many natural ad- 
vantages, but with few meansof improving them, An 
account of this African ifland, 1n which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arabia, may neither 
be uninterefting in itfelf, nor foreign to the objects of ` 


inquiry propofed at the inftitution of our Society. ` 


On Monday, the 28th of July, 1783, after a voyage, 
in the Crocodile, of ten weeks and two days from the 
rugged iflands of Cape Perd, our eyes were delighted 
with a profpect fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor 
a. poet could perfecty reprefent it, and fo cheering to 
us, that it can juftly be conceived by fuch only as have 
been.in our preceding fituation. It was the fui: rifing 
in full fplendor on the ifle of Mayata (as the feamen 
called it) which we had joyfully diftinguifhed the pre- 
ceding afternoon by the height of its peak, and which 
now appeared at no great diftance from the windows 
of our cabin; while Minzuan, for which we had fo 
long panted, was plainly difcernible a-head, where its 
high lands prefented themfelves with ‘remarkable bold. , 


_ 
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nefs, The weather was fair, the water fmooth ; and a 
gentle breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time round 
arock, on which the Brilliant (truck jufta year before, - 
into a commodious road *, where we dropped our 
anchor early in the evening. We had feen Mokila, 
another fifter land, in the courfe of the day. 


The frigate was prefently furrounded with canoes,’ 
and the deck foon crowded with natives of-all ranks, . 
-from the high-born chief, who wafhed linen, to the 
half-naked flave, who only paddled. Moft of them 
had letters of recommendation from Englifkmen, which 
none of them were able to read, though they fpoke 
Enghjh intelligibly ; and fome appeared vain of titles, , 
which our countrymen had given them in play, ac- ` 
cording to their fuppofed ftations. We had Lords, 
Dukes, and Princes on beard, foliciting our cuftom, 
and importuning us for prefents. In fact, they were 
too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but jufily 
imagined, that thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as 
marks of diftinCtion, and, by attracting notice, pro- 
cure for them fomething fubftantial, The only men 
of real confequence in the ifland, whom we faw before 
we landed, were the Governor Abdullah, Íecond.cou- ~ 
fin to the king, and his brother Zen, with their feve- 
, Jal fons; all of whom will again be particularly men- 
tioned: they underftood Arabic, feemed zealots in 
the Mohammedan faith, and admired my copies of the 
Alkoran ; fome verles of which they read, whilft Ai. 
wi perufed the opening of another Arabian manu- 
Ícript, and explained it in Fngl/4 more accurately 
than could have been expected. 


The next morning fhowed us the ifland in all its 
beauty ; ; and thé icene was fo diverfified, that a dif- 
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tinét view of it could hardly have been exhibited by 
the beft. pencil: you muft, therefore, be fatisfied 


‘with a mere defcription, written on the very fpot, 


and compared attentively vith the natural landfcape. 
We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us was 
a vat amphitheatre, of which you may form a ge- 
heral notion by picturing in your minds a multis 
tude of hills infinitely varied ia üze and figure, and 
then fuppofing «bem to be thrown ‘together, with a 
kind of artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pofi- 
tions. The back grouud was a feries of moun- 
tains, one of which is pointed, near half a mile 
perpendicularly high from the level of the fea, and 
little more than three miles from the fhore: all of 
them wefe richly clothed with wood, chiefly fruit- 
trees, of an exquifite verdure. I had feen many a 
mountain of a ftupendous height in ales and 
Swifferland, but never faw. one before,_ round the 
bofom of which the clouds were almoft continu- 
ally rolling, while its green fummit rofe flourifhing 
above them, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills was 
another tier, part of- which appeared charmingly 


` verdant, and part rather barren; but the contraít 


of colours changed even this nakednefs into a 
beauty. Nearer íüll were innumerable mountains, 
or rather cliffs, which brought down their verdure 
and fertility quite to the beach; fo that every fhade 
of green, the fweeteft of colours, was difplayed at 
one. view. by land'and by waer, But nothing çon- 


duced more to the variety of this enchanting rof- 
‘peat, than the many rows of palm-trees, efpeci- 


ally the tall and graceful Arecas on the fhores, in 
the -valleys, and’ on the ridges of hills, where one 
might almoft fuppofé them to have been planted 


regularly by defign. A more: beautiful appearancé 


can Ícarce be conceived, than fuch a number of ele- 
gant palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant tops, 
like verdant plumes; placed at juft intervals, and 
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fhowing between them part of the remoter landfcape, 
while they left the refit to be fupplidd by the be- 
holders imagination, The town of Malfamudo lay 
in our left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower 
of the principal mofque, which was, built by Huli- 
mah, a queen of the ifland, from whom the pre- 
fent king is defcended: a little on our tight was a 
{mall town, called Bantani. Neither the territory of 
Nice, with its olives, date-trees, and cypreífes, nor 
the ifles of Freres, with their delightful orange- 
pn appeared fo charming to me as the view 
rom the road of Jdmzuan; which, nevertheleís, 15 
far furpaffed, asthe Captain of the Crocodile affured 
us, by many of the iflands in the Southern Ocean. 
If life were not too fhort for the complete difcharge 
of all our refpe&ive duties, public and private, and ` 
for the acquifition even of neceffary: knowledge in 
any degree of perfection, with how much pleafure 
and improvement might a great part of it be {pent 
in, admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, ‘and 
contemplating the nature of man in all its varieties ! 


We haftened to tread on firm land, to which we 


had been fo long difufed, and weht on fhore, after : 


breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the Governor's 
vifit. As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, 


1 furprized them by reading aloud an Arabic infcrip- . 


tion over the gate of a molque, and full more, when 
I entered it, by explaining four fentences, which were 
written very diftinétly on the wall, fignifying, ** that 
* the world.was given us for our own edification, 
** not’ for the purpofe of raifing fumptuous build- 
* ings; life, for the difcharge of moral and reli- 
“cious duties, not for pleafurable indulgences; 
« wealth, to be liberally beftowed, not avaricioufly 
SR hoarded ; and learning, to produce good actións, 
* not empty diíputes.” We could not but refpect 
the EDD even of a falfe prophet, in which we 
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- found*fuch excellent morality: we faw nothing bet- 
ter among the Romih trumpery in the church at Ma- 
deira. When we came to Abdullai s houfe, we were: 
conducted through a {mall court-yard into an opem 
room, on each fide of which was a large and conve- 
nient fofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark. 
recefs, over which a chintz counterpoint hung down 
from the ceiling. This is the general form of the beft 


` rooms in the ifland; and moft of the tolerable houfes 


have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may. be ‘at all hours a place in the 
fhade for dinner, or for repofe. We were entertained 
with ripé dates from Yemen, and'the milk of cócoa» 
nuts; but. the heat of the room, which feemed acceffi- 
. ble to all who chofe to enter it, and the fcent of mulk; 
or civet, with which it was perfumed, foon ‘made us 
defirous of breathing a purer air; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabië manuféripis which 
the Governor produced, but: which .appeared of t= 
tle ufe, and confequently of no value, except to fuch 
as love mere curiofities.. One of them, indeed, relat- 
ing tó the penal law of the Mohammedans, 1 would 
gladly have purchafed at a juft price ; but he knew not 
what to afk; and I knew that better books on that fub- 
ject might be procured' in Bengal. He then offered 
me a black’ boy for one of my Alkorans, and prefled 
me to barter an Jndtan drefs, woich he had {een on 
, board the fhip, for'a cow and calf.: The golden 
‘flippers: attracted him- moft, fince his wife, he faid; 
would like to wear them; and, for that reafon, I 
made him.a prefent of them ; but had deflined the 
book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opi- 
. nion could be formed of Saeyyad' Abdullah, who 
feemed very eager for gain, and very fervile where 
he expected it, + ^ eos e" 


- Our next vifit was to Shaikh Salim, the king's 
eldeft fon; and if we had feen him firft, the, (late. 
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of civilization in Hinzuan would have appeared at 
is loweft ebb. The wort Engli/ft hackney in the 
wort {table is better lodged, and looks more princely 
than this heir apparent; but though his: mien and 
apparel were extremely favage,. yet allowance fhould 
have been made for his illnefs; which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abícefs in the {pleen: a difor- 
der not uncommon in that country, and frequently 
cured, agreeably to the Arabian practice, by the actual 
cautery. He was inceffant chewing pieces of the 
Abreca-nut with fhell-lime: a cuftom borrowed, I fup- 
pofe, from the Indians, who greatly improve the 
compofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor: all the natives’ of 
rank chewed it, but not, I think, to fo great an ex- 
ceís. Prince Salim from time to time gazed at bim- 
{elf with complacency in a piece of broken looking- 


` glafs, which was glued on a {mall board: a fpecimen 


of wretchednefs, which we obferved in no other 
houfe ;. but many. circumftances convinced us that 
the apparently low condition of his royal highnefs, 
who was not on bad terms with his father, and feem-. 


¿ed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from his 


avarice. His brother Hamdullah, who generally re- 
fides'ín the town of Domoni, has a very different cha- 
racter, being efteemed a man of warth, good fenfe, . 
and learning : be had come, the day before, to Mat- 


- famudo, on hearing that an e frigate was in the 
o 


road; and I, having gone out for a few minutes to 
read an Arabic inicription, found him on my return 
devouring a manufcript which I had left with fome of 
the-company. He is a Kadi or Mohammedan judge ; 
and as he feemed to have more knowledge than his 
countrymen, 1 was extremely concerned that I had fo 
little converfation with him. The king, Shaikh Ah- 
med, has a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofe ufual 
refidence is in the town of /Pam, which he feldom 
leaves, as the Date of his health is very infirma 
Since the fucceffion to the title and authority of Side ` 
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jan is not unalterábly fixed in one line, but requires 
confirmation by the chiefs of the ifland, it is not im- 
probable that they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince Hamdullah,  ' 


A little beyond thehole in which Sali received 
us, was his aram, ot the apartment of his women, 
which he permitted us all to fee, not through polite- 
nefs to ftrangers, as we believed at firt, but as I 
` learned afterwards from his own lips, in expectation 
Of a prefent, We faw only two or three miferable 
creatures with their heads covered, while the favour- 
ite, as we fuppoled, ftood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and fhowed her ankles under it, loaded with filver 
‘ings; which, if fhe was'capable ‘of reflection, fhe 
` muft have confidered as glittering fetters rather than 
. ornaments; but a rational being would have preferred 

the condition of a wild beaft, expofed to perils and 
hunger in a foreft, to the fplendid mifery of being 
wife or miftrefs to Salim. | 


Before we returned, .4/wi was defiróous of fhowing 
me bis books; but the day was too far advanced, , 
and I promifed to vifit-him fome other morning. 
The governor however prevailed ón us to fee his palace 
in the country, where he invited us to dine the next 
day. The walk was extremely pleafant from the town 
to the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part a . 
{mall pool very. convenient for bathing, and thence 
through groves and ajleys to the foot of a hill; but - 
the dining-room was little better than an open barn, 
and was recommended only by the.coolnefs of its 
fhade. Abdullah would accompany us on our return 
orbe fhip, together with two Muftis whofpoke Ara-' 
° bic indifferently, and feemed eager to fee all my- max 
` hufcripts ; but they were very ‘moderately learned,. 
and gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine copy of ‘the 
ddamafah, and on other collections of ancient poetry: ^ 
2 ! Ga “` | 
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Early the next morning a black meflenger, with'a 
tawny lad as his interpretet, came from prince Salim ; 
who having broken his perfpe&ive glafs, wifhed to 
procure another by purchafe or barter. A polite:an-. 
{wer was returned, and fteps taken to gratify, his 
wiíhes. As we on our part expreffed a defire to vifit 
the king át Dome, the prince's meffenger told us 
that His mafter would, no doubt, lend us palan- 
. quins (for there was not a horfe in the ifland) and 
order a füfficient number of his^vaffals to carry us, 
whom we might pay for their trouble as we thought 
juít. We commtífioned him therefore to afk that 
favour, and begged that’ all might be ready for our 
excurfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape the 
heat of the noon, which, though i it was the middle of 
winter, we, had foünd 'exceflive, The boy, whofe 
name was Combo Madi, ftaid with us longer than 

his companion: there was fomething in his look to 
ingenuous, and in his broken Eug lo (imple, that 
we encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Arabic tolerably well, and fet 
down at my defire the names of feveral towns in the 
ifland, which lie firft told me was properly called Elm- 
ZUAN. The fault of begging for 'whatéver he liked, 
he had: in common with the governor and other 
nobles, but. hardly in a greater degree: his firft: pe- 
tition for fome lavender-water was réadily granted ; 
‘and a fmall bottle of it was fo acceptable to him, that 
if we had fuffered him, he would have kiffed our feet : 
but it was not for. himfelf that he rejoiced fo extra- 
vagantly: he told us, with tears flarting from. his 
eyes, tbai his mother would be pleafed with i it, and 
the idea of her pleafuré feemed to fill him with rap-. 
CUTE: Never did I fee filial affection more warmly 
felt, or more teriderly' and, in my opinion, unaffect- 
_edly expreffed ; yet this boy was not a favourite of 
the officers, who thought him artful’ His mother's 
Ham, be faid, was Fatima ; ; and he importaned us to, 
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vifit her; conceiving, I fuppofe, that all mankind 
muft love and admire her. We promifed to gratify 
him; and having made him feveral prefents, permit= 
ted him to return. As he reminded me of A/addm in 
the Arabian tale, 1 defigned to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he preffed me to write, 
inftead of St. Domingo, as fome Evropean vifitor had 
 ridicuoufly called him; but, fince the allufion would 
not have been generally known, and fince-the title of 
Alawldin, ‘or eminence in faith, might have offended 
his fuperiors, 1 thought it advifeable for hum to keep 
his African name. A very indifferent dinner was 
prepared for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom 
we did not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramadan, the Mohammedan lent, and he was en- 
.gaged in his devotions, or made them his excufe; 
but his eldeft fon fat by us while we'dined, together 
with Mufa, who was employed, jointly with his bro- 
ther Hu/ain, as purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 
\ 


Having obferved a very elegant fhrub that grew 
about fix feet high, in the court-yard, but was not 
then in flower, 1 learned with pleafure, that it was 
hinna, of which I had read fo much in Arabian poems, 
And. which European botanitts have ridiculoufly named 
Lawfonia. Mufa bruifed fome of the leaves, and, 
having moiftened them with water, applied them to 
¿Our hails and the tips of our fingers, which in a fhort 
time became of a dark orange-fcarlet. 1 hat De- 
fore conceived a, different idea of this dye, and ima-' 
.gined that it was ufed by the rads to imitate the 
natural rednefs of thofe parts in young and heaitily por- 
fons, which in: all countries muft be confideret +š + 
beauty :—perhaps a lefs quantity of 47:74, or th: tne 
differently prepared, might have produc.d thy shee. 
The old men in radia ufed the iame dye to o 
their grey hairs, while their daugliters wert dye vr 
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. lips and gums black, to fet off the whitenefs of theirt 
teeth ; fo univerfal in all nations and ages are per- 
{onal vanity and a love of difguifing truth ; though 
In all cafes, the farther our fpecies recede from na- 
ture, the farther they depart from true beauty; and ` 
men at leaft fhould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit for 
any purpofe or onany occafion. If the womenof rank 
at Paris, or thofe in London who with to imitate 
them, be inclined to call the Arabs Barbarians, let 
them view their own head-dreffes and cheeks in a 
lafs, and, if they have left no room for blufhes, be 
inwardly at leat afhamed of their cenfure. 
In the afternoon I walked a long way up the moun- 
tains in a winding path, amid plantsand trees no lefs new 
than beautiful, and regretted exceedingly that very 
few of them were in bloffom, as I fhouid then have 
had leifure to examine them. Curiofity led me from 
hill to hill; and 1 came at laft to the fources of a ri- 
vulet, which we had paffed near to the fhore, and from 
which the (up was to be fupplied with excellent wa- 
ter. .J faw no birds on the mountains but Guz- 
,nea-fowl, which might have been eafily — I 
‘no infects were 'troublefome to me but mofqui- 
tos; and I had no fear of venomous reptiles, 
having been affured that the air was too pure for 
any to exift in it; but I was often unwillingly a 
caule of fear to the gentle and harmlefs lizard, who 
ran among the fhrubs. On my return, I miffed the 
. path by which I had afcended; but, having met 
fome blacks laden with yams and plantains, I was 
by them directed to another, which led me round, 
through a charming grove of cocoa-trees, to the 
Governor’s country-feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a fyllabub, which the Eng had 
taught the Mu/e/mans to make for them. | 
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- We received no anfwer from Salim; nor, indeed, 
expected oné; fince we took for granted that he 
could not but approve our intention of vifiting his 
father; and we went on fhore before fun-rife, in full 
expectation of a pleafant excurfion to Domoni: but 
' we were happily difappointed. The fervants, at the 
prince's door, told us coolly, that their mafter was in- 
° difpofed, and, as they believed, afleep; that he had 
given them no orders.concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durft not difturb him. lwi foon came to 
pay us his compliments, and was followed by his 
eldeft fon, Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gar- 
dens of the two princes Salim and Hamdullah: the 
fituation was naturally good, but wild and defolate ; 
and, in Salim's garden, which we entered through a 
miferable hovel, we law a -convenient bathing place, 
well-built with ftone, but then in great diforder, and 
&:fhed, by way of fummer-houfe, like that under 
which we dined at the Governor's, but fmaller and 
lefs neat. On the ground there lay a kind of cradle, 
about fiz feet long, and a little more than one foot in 
breadth, made of cords twifted in a fort of clumiy 
net-work, with a long thick bambu fixed to each fide 
of it: this, we heard with furprize, was a royal pa- 
lanquin, and one of the vehicles in which we were 
intended to have been rocked on mens fhoulders 
over the mountains. I had much converfation with 
Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and communica- 
tive: he told me that feveral of his countrymen com- 
pofed fongs and tunes; that he was himfelf a paffion- 
ate lover of poetry and mufic; and that, if we would 
‘dine at his houfe, he would play and fing to us. We 
declined his invitation to dinner, as we had made a 
conditional promife, if ever we paffed a day-at Mat- 
Jamudo, to eat our curry with Bana Gibu, an honeft 
man, of whom we purchafed eggs and vegetables, and 
‘to whom fome Enghifhmen had given the title of Lord, 
` Which made him nr vain: we could therefore 
| 4 
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make Sayyad Ahmed only a morning vift. He (ung, 
a hymn or two in «Arabic, and accompanied his drawl- 
ing, though pathetic, pfalmody with a kind of man- 
doline, which he touched with an awkward quill: the 
infirument was very imperfed:, but feemed to give 
‘him delight. The names of the ftrings were written 
on it ‘in Arabian or Indian figures, fimple.and com- 
pounded; but I could not think them worth copying. 
He gave Captain Jfliamfon, who wifhed ro prefent, 
fame literary curiofities to the library at Dublin, a 
{mell roll containing a hymn in Arabic letters, but in 
the language of Mombaza, which was mixed with 
Arabic; but it hardly deferved examination, fince the 
ftudy of languages bas little intrinfic value, and is 
only ufeful as the inftrufment of real knowledge, which 
we can fcarce expect. from the poets of the Mozam- ` 
bigune. Aamed would, 1 believe, have heard our Eu- 
ropean airs (1 always except French melody) with rap- 
ture, for his favourite tune was a common drh jig, 
with which he feemed wonderfully affe&ed. 


On our return to the beach I thought of vifiting 
old Alwi, according to my promife, and prince Sulim, 
whole character 1 had not then difcovcred :' | refolved . 
for that purpofe to ftay on fhore alone, our dinner 
with Gin having been fixed aran early hour. Aleng 
fhowed me his manufcripss, which chiefly related to 
the ceremonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 
and one of them, which I. had formerly feen in Eu- 
topé, wasa collection of fublime and elegant hymns 
in praife of Mohammed, with explanatory notes in the. 
margin. I ‘requefted’ him to,read one of them after 
the manner of the .4rab5 5 and he chanted it in a ftrain 
by no means unpleafings but I am perfuaded that he ` 
underftood it very imperfectly. The room, which” 
‘was open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with vi- 
fitors,, moft of whom were Miftis, or Expounders | 
of the Law y and divi, defirous perhaps to difplay 
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his zea! before them at the expence of good breed- 
ing, directed my attention toa paffage in a commen- 
tay on the Koran, which I found levelled at the 
Chrifians. The commentator, having related with 
Íome additions (but on the whole not inaccurately) 
the circumftances of the temptation, puts this fpeech 
into the mouth of the tempter: ** Though I am un- 
t able to delude thee, yet I will miflead, by thy 
means, more human creatures than thou wilt fet 
“right.” < Nor was this. menace vain (fays the 
Mohammedan writer); * for the inhabitants of a region 
€ many thoufand leagues in extent, are full fo deluded 
* by the Devil, that they impiotfly call Ya the fon of 
‘ God! ` Heaven preferve us,’ he adds, * from blaf- 
€ pheming Chriffians as well as blafpheming Jews.’—~ 
Althougi: a religious du pute with thofe obftinate zea- 


t clots would have been unreafonable and fruitlefs, yer 


they deferved, I thought, a flight reprehenfion, as the 
attack feemed to be concerted among them. — * The 
< commentator,’ faid I, * was much to blame for paffing 
$ fo indifcriminate and haftv a cenfure: the title, which: 
* gave your legiflator and. gives you fuch offence, was 
* often applied in Judea (by a bold figure agreeable 
* to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in Arabic) 
* to angels, to holy men, and even to alt mankind, who 
‘are commanded to call God their Father; and in 
* this large fenfe the apoftle, to the Romans, calls 
€ the elect the children of God, and the Meffiah the 
* firfi-born among many brethren; but the words only 


< begotten ate applied tranfcendently and incompa- 
€ rably tó him alone*. and, as for me who believes 


‘the fcriptures, which you alfo profefs to believe, 
“though you afert without ‘proof that we have al. 
‘tered them, I cannot refute him an appellation, 
‘though far furpaffüng our reafon, by which he is’ 
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< diftinguifhed in the Gofpel; and the believers in 
` Muhammed, who exprefsly name him rhe Mefiah, 
* and pronounce him to have been born of a virgin, 
‘which alone might fully juftify the phrafe con- 
< demned by this author, are themfelves condemn- -~ 
* able tor cavilling at words, when they cannot ob- 
«ject to the fubftance of our faith confiftently with 
“thew own. The Mufelmans had nothing to fay in 
reply; and the converfation was changed. 


_ l was aftonifhed at the queftions which hei put 
to me concerning the late peace and the independence 
of America; the feveral powers and. refources of ` 
Britain, France, Spain, and Holland; the character 
and fuppofed views of the Emperor; the compafa- 
tive ftrength of the Rufan, Imperial, and Othman 
armies ; and their refpective modes of bringing their 
forces to action. I anfwered him without relervé, ex- 
cept on the ftate of our poffeffions in India; nor 
were my anfwers loft, for I obíerved, that all the 
company were varioufly affected by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern, efpecially 
when I defcribed to them the great force and admi- 
rable difcipline of the ufrian army, and the ftupid 
prejudices of the Turks, whom nothing can induce to 
abandon their old 7ar/arian habits; and expofed the 
' weaknefs of their empire in 4frica, and even.in the 
more diftant provinces of Afia. In return, he gave 
. qne clear but general information concerning the go- 
vernment and commerce of his and: ** His coun- 
er try,” he faid,'** was poor, and produced few articles 
* of trade; but if they could get money, which they 
* now preferred to play:things," thefe were his words, 
* they might eafily," he added, ** procure foreign 
* commodities, and exchange, them advantageoufly 
€ with their neighbours in the iflands and on the 
* continent. Thus with a little money," faid. he, 
s we purchafe mulkets, powder, balls, cutlaffes, 
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ee knives, clothes, raw cotton, and other articles 
ç brought from Bombay, and with thefe we trade to 
‘© Modagafcar for the natural produce of the country 
“or dollars, with which the French buy cattle, 
e honey, butter, and fo forth, in that ifland. With 
** gold, which, we receive from your fhips, we can 
** procure elephants teeth from the natives of Mo- 
* zambique, who barter them alfo for ammunition 
“and bars of iron; and the Portugueze in that 
“ country give us cloths of various kinds in ex- 
sr change for our commodities ; thefe cloths we dif 
er pofe of lucretively in the three neighbouring iflands, 
et whence we, bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
e which grows in Comara, and faves, which we buy 
e“ alfo at other places to which we trade; and we 
«c carry on this traffic in our own veilels.” 


Here I could not help exprefüng my abhorrence of 
their flave-trade, and afked him by what law they 
claimed a property in rational beings, fince our Cre- 
ator had given our fpecies a dominion, to be -mode- 
rately exercifed, over the beafts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, but none Zo man over man. vr By no 
.££ law," anfwered he, ** unlefs neceffity be a law. 
«< There are nations in Madaga/car and in África, 
“ who know neither God nor his prophet, nor Mofes, 
* nor David, nor the" Mefiah :.thote nations are in 
££ perpetual war and take many captives, whom, if 
** they could not fell, they would certainly kill. In- 
dividuals among them are in extreme poverty, 
s and have numbeis of children, who, if they can- 
not be difpofed of, muft perifh through hunger, 
rr together with their miferable parents. By purchaf- 
* ing thefe wretches we preferve theit lives, and, 
perhaps, thofe of many others whom our money 
* relieves, The fum of the argument is this: If we 
€ buy them, they will live; if they become valuable 
** fervants, they will.live comfortably; but, if they 
$£ are not fold, they molt die miferably." * There 
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* may be,” faid T, * fuch cafes ; but you fallacioufly draw 
* a general conclufion from a few particular inftances ; 
“and this is the very fallacy which, on a thoufand 
* other occafions, deludes mankind. It 1s not to be 
‘doubted that a conftant and gainful trafic in hu- 
* man creatures foments war, in which captives are 
‘always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity 
* which you pretend to be the caufe of a practice in 
* itfelf reprehenfible, while in truth it is its effzcz. The 
* fame trafic encourages lazinefs in fome parents, 
‘who might in general fupport their families by pro- 
* per induftry, and feduces others to f'ifle their na- 
“tural feelings. At moft, your redemption of thofe 
‘unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 
€ contract implied betwéen you, for gratitude and rea- 
* fonable fervice on their part, for kindnefs and 
* humanity on yours; but can you think your part 
< performed by difpofing of them againft their wills, 
* with as much indifference as if you were felling 
* cattle, efpecially as they might become readers of the 
< Koran, and pillars of your faith >? ** The law,” faid 
he, ** forbids our felling them, when they are be- ' 
** Jievers in the Prophet; and little children only are 
** fold; nor they often, or by all mafters.” < You, 
'* who believe in Muhammed, {aid I, “are bound, 
* by the fpirit and letter of his laws, to take pains 
* that they alfo may. believe in him ; and if you ne. 

* glect lo important a duty for fordid” gain, I do. 
* not fee how you can hope for profperity in this world, 
d or for happinefs in the next? My old friend and 
the Mufts atleuted, and muttered a few prayers; but 
probably forgot my preaching before many minutes 
had pafled. 

So much time had flipped away in this converfa- 
tion, that 1 could make but a {hort vift to Prince 
Salim; and my view in vifiting him was to fix the 
-time of our journey to Domont.as lr ae poftible on 
thenext morning. His appearance was,more favage 
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than ever; and I found him in a difpofition to come 
plain bitterly againft the Ezg/h. No acknow- 
ledgment, - he’ faid, had been made for the kind: 
attentions of himfelf and the chief men of his 
country to the officers and people of the Brillant, 
though a“whole year had cl-pfed fince the wretk. 
I really wondered at the forgetfulnefs, to which alone 
fuch a neglect could be imputed, and affured him 
that I would exprefs my opinion both in Bengal and 
in letters to England. ** We have little,” faid he, 
e“ to hope from letters ; for, when we have been paid 
* with ‘them inftead of money, and have {hewn 
* them on board your fhips, we have commonly 
ze béen treated with difdain, and often with impreca- 
sr tions?” I affured him, that either. thofe letters 
mutt have been written coldly and by very obfcure 
perfons, or fhown to very ill-bred inen, of whom 
there were too many in all nations; but that a few 
inftarices of rudenefs ought not to give him a general 
prejudice againft our national character. “ But you,” 
faid he, `“ are a wealthy nation, and we are indigent, 
* yet, though all our groves of cocoa-trees, ‘our 
** fruits, and our cattle, are ever at your fervice, you 
* always try to make hard bargains with us for what 
** you chufe to difpofe of; and frequently will neither: 
* fel] nor give thofe things which we principally 
.** want.”  * To form,’ faid I, * a juft opinion of 
| * Englifhmen, you muft vifit us in our own ifland, 
* or at leaft India; here we are ftrangers and travel- 
ç lers: many of us have no defign to trade in any 
* country, and none of, üs think of trading n: ` 
© Hinwuan; where we Top only for réfrefhment. 
€ The "clothes, arms, or inftruments, which you 
* may want, are commonly neceflary or convenient 
“tó us; but, if Sayyad Alwi or his fons were to be 
`< ftrangers in our-country, you would have no rea- 
‘fon to boaft ot fuperior hofpirality.? He then 
“fhowed-me, a fecond time, a part of an old DIE veft, 
with the-ftar of the Order of the Thiftle, and beg- 
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ged me to explain the motto; expreffing a with that 
the order might be conferred on him by the King of 
England, in return for his good offices to the Englh. 
I reprefented to him the impofübilisy of his being 
gratified, and took occafien to fay, that there was 
more true dignity in their own native titles than in 
thofe of prince, duke, and Jord, which had been idly 
given them, but had no conformity to their manners ^ 
or the conftitution of their government. | 


This converfation not being agreeable fo either of us, ' 
I changed it, by defiring that the palanquins an 
Bearers might be ready next morning as early as ` 
poffible. He anfwered, that his palanquins were 
at our fervice for nothing, but that we muft pay 
him ten dollars for each fet of bearers; that 
it was the ffated price, and that Mr. Han: had 
paid it when he went to vifit the king. This, as I 
learned afterwards, was falfe; but, at all events, I 
knew that he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give 
nothing to the bearers, who deferved them ‘better, 
and whom he would compel to leave their cottages, 
and toil for his profit, Can you imagine," I re- 


- plied, “ that we would employ fout-and-twenty mer 


** to bear us fo far on their fhoulders without reward- 
* ing them amply? «But fince they are freemen (fø 
he had affured me)‘ and not your flaves, we will pay 
“ them in proportion to their diligence and good beha- 
** viour; and iÇ becomes.neither your dignity nor ours 
“ to make a previous bargain.” I fhowed him an ele- 
gant copy of the Koran, which I deftined for his father, 
and defcribed the reft of my prefent ; but he coldly 


-afked, “ if that was all ?” Had he been king, a purfe 


of dry dollars would -have given him more pleafure- 
than the fineft or holieft manufcript. Finding him, in 
converfing on a variety of fubjects, utterly void of inm- 
telligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no 
more; but promifed to let him know for certain whe- 
ther we fhould make our intended excurfion. 
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We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occafion, 
in.the courfe of the day, to obferve the manners of 
the natives in the middle rank, who are called Banas; 
all of whom have flaves conftantly at work for them. 


We vifited the mother of Cambomadi, who feemed in ` 


a ftation but -little raifed above indigence; and her 


hufband, who was a mariner, bartered an Arabic ` 


treatife on aítronomy and navigation, which he had 
read, for a fea-compaís, of which he well knew the 
. ufe. 


t 


- 


In the morning 1 had converfed with two very old 
Arabs of Yemen, who had brought fome articles of 
trade to Hinzuan ; and in the afternoon I met another, 
who had come from Ma/kat (where at that time there 
was a civil war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred 
ftand of arms., I told them all that I loved their na- 
tion; and they returned my compliment with great’ 
warmth, efpecially the two old men, who were near 
fourícore, and reminded me of Zohair and Hareth. 


So bad an account had been given meof the road over 
` the mountains, that I diffuaded my companions from 
thinking of the journey, to which the captain became 
rather difinclined ; but as I wifhed to be fully ac- 
quainted .with a country which I might never fee 
again, I wrote the next day to Salim, requefting him 
to lend mie,one palanquin, and to order a fufficient 
number of men: * He fent me no written anfwer, which 
J afcribe rather to his incapacity than to rudenefs ; 
but the Governor, with d/wi and two of his fons, came 
on board in the evening, and faid that they had feen 
my letter; that all fhould be ready ;' but that I could 
not pay lefs for the mien than ten dollars.: I faid I 
would pay more, but it íhould be to the mien them- 
felves, according to their behayiour. They return- 
ed fomewhat diffatisfied, after 1 had played at chefs 
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with -4/07's younger fon, in whofe manner and ad- 
drefs there was fomething. remarkably pleafing. 


Before fona. on the 2d of Anguf, I went alone 
on fhore, with a fmall bafket of fuch provifions as I 
might want in the courfe of the day, and with fome 
cuffiions to make the prince 's palanquin at leaft a toler- 
able vehicle; but the prince was relolved to receive 
` the dollars to which his men were entitled ; and. he 
knew that, as I was eager for the journey, he could. 
prefcribe his own terms. Old Alwi met me on the 
beach, and brought excufes from Salir, who he-faid 
Was indifpofed. He conducted me to his houfe, and . 
feemed rather defirous of perfuading' me to abandon 
my defign of vifiting the king; but I affured him . 
that, 1f the prince would not fapply me with proper 
attendants, ] would walk to Domoni with my own fer- 
vants and a guide. Shaikh Salim, he fad, was 
miferably avaricious, and that he was ahamed of a. 
kinfman with fuch a difpofition; but that he was 
no lefs obftinate than covetous; and that, without 
ten dollars paid in hand, it. would be impoffible to 
procure bearers, ` I then gave him three guineas, 
which he carried, or pretended to carry to Sahm; but 
returned without the change, alleging that he had no 
fiiver, and promifing to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridi- 
culous vehicle was brought by nine fturdy blacks, who 
could: nót {peak a word of Arabic, fo that I expected 
. no information concerning the country through 
which I was to travel; but 4/3 affifted me in a point 
of the utmoft confequence. . * You cannot go,’ faid 
he, * without an interpreter, for the king fpeaks only 
* the language of this land ; but 1 have a fervant, 
‘whofe name is Tumuni, a fenfible and worthy man, 
* who underftands Englif4, and is ‘much efteemed, 
* by the king; he is SEN and valued all: oveg 
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* will foon be fenfivle of his worth.’ 


Tumuni defifted to carry-my bafket; and we fet out 
with a profpeét of fine weather, but fome hours later 
than Í had intended. .1 walked by the gardens of 
the two princes, to the fkirts of the town, and came 
to a little village confifting of feveral very neat huts, 
made chiefly with the leaves of the cocoa-tree; but 
thé road a little farther was fo ftony, that I fat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfe& fafety over fome 
rocks. I then defired-my guide to affure the men 
that I would pay them liberally; bat the. poor pea- 
fants, who had been brought from their farms on the 
hills, were not perfectly acquainted with the ufe of 
money, and treated my promife with induference, 


About five miles from Mafamudo lies the town of 
Wani, where Shaikh Abdullah, who has already been 
mentioned, ufually refides: I faw itat a diftance, 
and it feemed to be agreeably fituated. When I had 
paffed the rocky part of the road, 1 came to a [tony 
beach, where the fea appeared to have loft fome 
ground, fince-there was a fine fand to the left, and 
beyond it a beautiful bay, which refembled that of 
Weymouth, and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me that the ftones over 
which I was catried had been recently covered with 
water. Here | faw the frigate, and, taking leave 
of it fortwo days, turned from the coat into a fine 
country very neatly cultivated, and confifting partly : 
of hillocks exquifitely green, partly of plains, which 
were then in a gaudy dreís of rich yellow bloffoms. 
My guide informed me they were plantations of-a 
kind of vetch, which was eaten by the natives. Cot- 
tages and farms were inteiiperfed all over this gay 
champaign, and the whole ae was delightful: but ` 
it was foon changed. for beauties of a different kind. | 

Vou, II. DII i ' 
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We defcended into a cool valley, through weh 
ran a rivulet of perfectly clear water; and there, find- 
ing my vehicle uneafy, though from the laughter and 
merriment of my bearers 1 concluded them to be 
quite at their eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. Moun- 
tains, clothed with fine trees and flowering-fhrubs, 
prefented themfelves on our afcent from the vale; and 
we proceeded for half an hour through pleafant wood- 
walks, where l regretted the impoffibility of loi- 
tering a while to examine the variety of new blofloms, 
, which fucceeded one another at every ftep, and the 
virtues, as well as names, of which feemed familiar 
to "ununi. At length we defcended into a valley 


of greater extent than the former: a river or large | 


`wintery torrent ran through it, and fell down a fteep 
declivityat the end of 10, where it feemed to be loft 
among rocks. Cattle were erazing on the banks of 
the river, and the buts of their owners appeared on 
the hills: a more agreeable {pot 1 had not before 
feen even in Suzfferland or Merioneth/hire; but it was 
followed by an affemblage of'narural beauties, which I 
hardly expected to find in a little fand twelve de- 
erees to the fouth of the Line. 1 was not fufficienily 
pleafed with my folitary journey to difcover charms 
which had no actual exiftence, and the firft effect of 
the contrat between S% Jago and Hinzuan had 
ceafed; but, without any S to give the 
land{cape a high colouring, I may truly fay, what I 
thought at the time, that the whole country which . 
next prefented itfelf, as far furpaffed Ermenonville, or’ 
Blenheim, or any other imitations of nature, which I 
had feen in Francs of England, as the fineft bay fur- 
, paffes an artificial piece of water. Two very high 
mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft 
verdure, were at fome diftance on my right hand, 


and feparated from me by meadows diverfitied with ` 
cottages and herds, or by vallies refounding with tore 
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rents and waterfalls; on my left was the fea, to which 
there were beautiful openings from the hills and woods; 
and the road was a fmooth path naturally winding 
through a foreft of (picy fhrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. 
Some high trees were fpangled with white bloffoms, 
equal in. fragrance to orange-flowers: my guide cal- 
led them Monongos ; but the day was declining fo faft, 
that it was impoffible to examine them: the variety 
of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a tran- 
fient view in thts magnificent garden, would have 
fupplied a naturalift with de for a month; 
but I faw no.remarkable infect, and no reptile of any 
kind. ‘The woodland was diverfified by a few plea- 
fant glades, and new profpe&s were continually 
opened : at length a noble view of the fea burft upon 
me unexpectedly ; and, having pafled a hill or two, 
we came to the beach, beyond which were feveral . 
hills and cottages. We turned from the hore; and, 
on the next eminence, I faw the town of Domoni at a 
little diftance below us. I was met by a number of 
~ natives, a few of whom {poke rahic; and thinking 
it a convenient place for repofe, I fent my guide to 
apprize the king of my intended vifit, He returned 
in half an hour with a polite meffage; and I walked 
into the town, which feemed large and populous. A ` 
great crowd accompanied me; and I was conducted 
to a houfe built on the fame plan with the beft houfes 
-at Matfamuda. In the middle of the court-yard 
ftood a large Monongo-tree, which perfumed the air; 
the apartment on the left was empry ; and in that on 
the right fat the king on a {ofa or bench, covered with 
an ordinary carpet, He rofe. when I entered, and 
grafping my hands, placed me near him on the right; 
but as he could {peak only the language of Hinzuan, 
Í had recourfe to my friend Tumuni, than whom a rea- 
dier or more accurate interpreter could not have 
been found. I prefented the king with a very hand- 
fome Indian drels of ECH fik with golden flowers, ` 
gé » | 
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which had been worn only once at a mafquerade, and 
with a beautiful copy of the Koran, from which I 
read a few verfes to him. He took them with great 
complacency, and faid, he wifhed I had come by 
fea, that he might have-loaded one of ei ' boats 
with fruit, and with fome of his fineft-cattle. He 
had feen me, he faid, on board the Írigate, where 
he had been, according to his cuftom, in difguife, 
and had heard. of me from his fon Shaikh Ham- 
dullah. Y gave him an account of my journey, and ` 
extolled the beauties of his country: he put many 
queftions concerning mine, and profeffed great regard 
for our nation. rr But I hear,” {aid he, ** that you are 
** a magiftrate, and confequently profefs peace: why 
Le are you armed with a broad fword?" * I wasa 
'* man,’ 1 faid, * before 1 was a magiftrate ; and, if it 
<€ (hould ever happen that law could. not protect 
< me, I muft protect 'myfelf.? He feemed - about 
fixty years old, had a very cheerful countenance, and 


‚great appearance of good-nature mied with a certain 


dignity, which diftinguifhed him from the crowd of 
miniflers and officers who attended him. Our con- 
verfation was interrupted by notice, that it was the 
time of evening-prayers; and, when he rofe, he faid 
sr this houfe is yours, and I will vifit you in it, after 
« you have taken fome refreíhment.” Soon after, 
his fervants brought a roaft fowl, a rice-pudding, and 
fome other difhes, with papayas and very good pome- 

ranates; my own- bafket fupplied the “reft of my 
Cape The room was hung with old red cloth, and 
decorated -with pieces of porcelain and feftoons of 


“Eng lifh boules; the lamps were placed on the ground 
.in large fea-fhells; and the bed-place was a recels, 


concealed by a chintz hanging, oppofite to the fofa, 
on which we had been fitting. Though it was not a 
place that invited repofe, and the. gnats were inex- 
preflibly troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day pro- 
cured me E comfortable flumber. I was waked 
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by the return of the king and his train; fome of whom 
were Arabs, for 1 heard one of them fay huwa-rakid, 
or, he is fleeping. “There was immediate filence, and I 
paffed the night with’ lictle-difturbance, except from 
the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos. In- the 
morning all was equally filent and folitary ; the houfe 
appeared to be deferted ; and I began to wonder what | 
had become of T'umuni: he came at length with con- 
cern on his countenance, and told me that the bearers 
had run away in the night; but that the king, who 
wifhed to fee me in another of his houfes, would 
fupply me with bearers, if he could not prevail on me 
. ^to ftay till a boat could be fent for. I went imme- 
diately to the king, whom 1 found fitting on a raifed 
fofa in a large room, the walls of which were adorned 
with fentences from the Koran, in very legible cha- 
racters: about fifty of his fubjects were feated on the 
ground in a femicircle before him; and my inter- 
preter to his place in thé midít of them. The good 
old king laughed heartily, when he heard the adven- * 
ture of the night, and faid, ** you will now be my 
“ gueft for a week, I hope; but, ferioufly, if you 
** muft return foon, I will fend into the country for 
** fome peafants to carry you.” He then apologized 
for the behaviour ot Shaikh Salim, which he had 
heard from Tumuni, who told mg afterwards that he 
was much difpleafed with it, and would ‘not fail to 
exprefs his difpleafure. -He concluded with.a long 
harangue on the advantage which the Exg/i/á might 
derive from fending a fhip every year from Bombay to. 
trade with his fubjeéts, and on the wonderful cheap- 
nefs of their commodities, efpecially of their cowries, 
Ridiculous as this idea might feem, it fhowed amen- 
largement of mind, a defire of promoting the intereft 
of his people, and a fenfe of the benefits arifing 
from trade, which could hardly have been expected 
from a petty African ku ; and which, if he had, 
: I 3 
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been fovereign of Yemen, might have been expanded 
into rational projects roportioned to the extent o 
his dominions. 1 anfwered, that I was imperfectly 
acquainted with the commerce of India; but that I 
would repott the fubftance of his converfation, and 
would ever bear teftimony of his noble zeal for . 
the good of his country, and to the mildnefs with 
which he governed it. Às T had no inclination to 
país a fecond night in the ifland, d requefted leave 
to return without waiting for bearers : he feemed very 
fincere in prefüng me to lengthen my vifit, but 
had too much .4rabidn politenefs to be impor- 
tunate. We thetefore parted; and at the requeft 
of Tumuni, who.affured me that little time would 
be loft in fhowing attention to one of. the wor-' 
thiet men in Minguan, 1 made a vift to the Go- 
vernor of the town, whofe name was Mutekka: his 
manners were very pleafing, and he fhowed me 
fome letters from the officers of the Brilliant. 
which appeared to flow warm from the heart, and . 
contained the ftrongeft eloge of his courtefy and 
liberality. He infifted on filling my bafket with. 
fome of the fineft pomegranates I had ever feen; 
and I left the town, imprelled with a very favourable 
opinion of the king and his governor. When I , 
reafcended the hill, attended by many of the na- ` 
tives, one of them told me in Arabic, that I was 

going to receive the higheft mark of -diftinétion 
that it was in the king’s power to fhow me; 
and he had {carce ended, when, I beard the report, 
of a fingle gun: Shaikh Abined had faluted me . 
with the whole of his ordnance. 1 waved my hat, 
and faid 4lah Acher: the people fhouted, and I 
continued my journey, not without fear of inconvé- 
nience from exceffive heat, and the fatigue of climb- ` 
ing rocks. The walk, “however, was not on the 

whole unpleafant: I fometimes refted in the valleys, 
and forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with 
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their coolnefs, and fupplied me with exquifite water to 
mix with the juice of my pomegranates, and occafion- 
ally with brandy. We were overtaken by fome pea- 


fants, who came from the hills by a nearer way, and 


brought the king’s prefent of a cow with her calf, and 


a fhe-goat with two kids: they had apparently been 


felected for their beauty, and were brought fafe to 
Bengal, The profpects, which had fo greatly de- 
lighted me the preceding day, had not loft their 
charms, though they wanted the recommendation. of 
novelty; but I muft confefs, that the moft delightful 
object in that day’s walk, of near ten miles, was the 
Black Frigate, which I difcerned at funfet from a 
rock near the prince’s gardens. Clofe to the town 1 
was met by a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, 
opened a very fine cocoa-nut, which afforded a delici- 
ous draugnt: he informed me, that one of his coun- 
trymén had been punifhed that afternoon for a theft 
on board the Crocodile; and added, that, in his opt- 
nion, the punifhment was no lefs juft than the offence 
was difgraceful to his country. The offender, as E 
afterwards learned, was a youth of good family, who 
had married a daughter of old Alwi, but, being left 
alone for a moment ;in the cabin, and feeing a pair of 
blue Morocco flippers, could not refift the tempta- 
tion, concealed them fo ill under his gown, that he 
was detected with the mainer. "This próves, that no 
principle of honour is inftilled by education into 
the gentry of this "and: even Ai, when he had ` 
obferved that, “ in the month of. Ramadan, it was 
** not lawful to paint with Aza, or to tell Bes y? and 
when J afked, whether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that **lies were innocent, if no 
e man was injured by them.”. Tisnuni took his leave, 
as well fatisfied as myfelf with oür excurfion,, I told 
him, before his mafter, that I transferred ako to him 


. the dollars, which were due to me out of the three 


guineas; and that, if ever they (hould part, 1 would 
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be very glad to receive him into my fervice in hidiz. 
Mr. Roberts, the mafter of the (hip, had paffed the 
day with Sayyad Ahmed, and had learned from him 
a few curious circumftances concerning the govern- , 
ment of finzuan; which he found to be a monarchy 
limited by ariftocracy. The king, he was told,. had 
no power of making war by his own authority ; but, 
if the aflembly of nobles, who were from time to 
time convened by him, refolved on a war with any of . 
the neighbouring" lande, ‘they defrayed the charges 
of it by voluntary contributions; in return for which 
they claimed as their own all the booty and captives 
that might be taken. The hope of gain or the want 
of flaves is ufually the real motives for fuch enter- 
prizes, and oftenfible pretexts are eafily found. At that 
very time he underftood they meditated a war, be- 
_ caufe they wanted hands for the following harveit. 
- Their fleet confifted of fixteen or feventeen (mal vef- 
fels, which they manned with about two thoufand five 
hundred iflanders, armed with mufkets and cutlaffes, 
or with-bows and arrows. Near two years had elapíed 
. before they had pollefled themfelves ‘of two towns 
in Mayata, which they ftill kept and garrifoned.. The 
ordinary expences’ of the government were defrayed 
by a tax from two hundred villages; but the three 
principal towns were exempt from all ‘taxes, except 
that they paid’ annually to the chief Mufti a fortieth 
part of the value of all their moveable property ; and 
from that payment neither the king nor the nobles 
claimed an exemption. ‘The kingly authority, by the 
_ principles of their conftitution, was confidered elective, 
tliough the line of fucceffion had not been altered fince 
the firft election cf a fultan, He was informed that a 
wandering rab, who had fetiled in the "land, 
had, by his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the ` 
rank of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king with 
limited. powers; and tbat he was the grandfather 
of Shaikh Ahmede D had been affured that Queen 
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Halimah was his grandmother; and, that he was 
the fxth king ; but it muft be remarked, that the 
words jedd and jeddah in Arabic are ufed for a male 
and female anceffor indefinitely: and without a cor- 
reól pedigree of Ahmeds family, which | expe&ed 
to, procure, but was difappointed, it would {carce be 
poffible to afcertain the time when his forefather ob- 
tained the higheft rank in the government. In the : 
year Loop, Captain Jokn Davis, who has written an ac-. 
count of his voyage, found Mayata governed by a 
king, and Aufiame, or Hinzuan, by a queen, who 
' fhowed him great marks of friendfhip. He anchored 
"before the town of Demos (does he mean Dormont?) 
which was as large, he fays, as Plymouth; and he 
concludes, from the ruins around it, that it had once 
been a place of ftrength and grandeur. I can, only. 
fay, that I obferved no fuch ruins. -Fifteen years after, 
Captain Peyton and Sir Thomes Roe touched at the 
Comara Wands; and, from their feveral accounts, it 
appears that an old fultanefs at (bar time refided in 
Hinzuan, but bad a dominion paramount over all the 
ifles, thfee of her fons governing AMoAi/a in her name. 
If this be true, Sohai and the fucceffors of Halimah 
muft have loft their influence over the other iflands š 
and, by renewing their dormant claim as it fuits 
their convenience, they may always be furnifhed with 
a pretence for hoftilities. Five generations of elde ` 
fons would. account for an hundred and feventy of 
the years which have elapfed' ince Davis and Pey- 
ion found Hinzuan ruled by a fultanefs; and med 
was of fuch an age, that his reiga may be reckoned 
equal to a generation. It is probable, on the whole 
“that Halimah was the widow of the firft PN MU 
king, and that her mofque has been continued in 
repair by his defcendants; fo that we may reafonablg: 
fuppofe two centuries to have paffed fince a fingle 
Arab had the courage and addrefs to eftablith Ta 
that beauuful.ifland a form of, government, -which, . 
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though bad enough in itfelf, appears to have been ad- 
miniftered with advantage to the original inhabitants. 
We have lately heard of civil commotions in Miz- 
&uan, Which, we may venture to pronounce, were not 
excited by any cruelty or violence of Akmed, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an oli- 
garchy naturally hoflile to king and people. That 
the mountains in the Comara iflands contain dia. 
monds, and the precious metals, which are ftudiou/ly 
concealed by the policy of the feveral governments, 
may be true, though I have.no reafon to believe it, 
and have only heard it afferted without evidence ; 
but I hope that neither an expectation of fuch trea- 
fures, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce 
an European power to violate po firft principles of 
juftice by affuming the fovereignty of Ainzuan, 
which cannot anfwer a bettét purpofe than that of 
fupplying our fleets with feafonable refrefhment ; 
and, although the natives have an intereft in receiving 
us with apparent cordiality, yet, if we with their 
attachment to be unfeigned and their dealings juft, 
' we muft fet them an example of firict honefty in the- 
performance of our engagements. [n truth, our nation 
is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzuan, 
who, as it commonly happens, form.a general 
.opinion from a few inftances of violence or breach 
of faith.—Not many years ago, an European, who 
had been hofpitably received and liberally lupported 
at Maifamudo, behaved rudely to a young married. 
woman, who, being of low degree, was walking 
veiled through a {treet in the evening, Her hufband 
ran to protect her, and refented the rudenefs, pro- 
bably with menaces, poffibly with actual force; and 
the European is faid to havé given him a mortal 
wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, 
after the ícuffle, from his lodging. This foul mur- 
der, which the law of nature would have juftified 
the magiftrate in punifhing with death, was reported, 
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to the king, who told the governor {and I ufe the 
very words of Alwi) that ** it would be wifer to hufh 
it up.”—Alwi mentioned a civil cafe of his own, 
which ought not to be concealed; When he was on 
the coaft of Africa, in the dominions of a very favage 
, prince, a {mall European veffel was wrecked; and 

the prince not only feized all that could be faved from 
the wreck, but clatmed the captain and the crew. as 
his flaves, and treated.them with ferocious infolence, 
Alwi affured me, that, when he heard of the acci- 
dent, he haftened to the prince, fell proftrate before 
him, and by teats and importunity prevailed on him 
to give the Luropeans their liberty; that he fupported 
chem at his own ex pence, enabled them to build ano- 
ther veflel, in which they failed to Hinzuan, and de- 
parted thence for Europé or India. He fhowed me 
the Captain’s promiffory notes for fums, which to an 
African trader muft be a confiderable obje&, but 
which are no price for liberty, fafety, and, perhaps, 
life, which his good though difinterefted offices had 
procured. 1 lamented: that, in my fituation, it was 
wholly out of my power to affift Alwi in obtaining 
juftice; but he urged me to deliver an Arabic letter 
from him, inclofing the notes, to the Governor Ge- ' 
neral, who, as he faid, knew him well: and I com- - 
plied with his requeft. Since it is pofüble that a 

ubftantial defence may be made by the perfon thus 
accufed of ibjuftice, I will not name either him or 
the veffet which he had commanded ;' but, if he be 
living, and if this paper fhould fall into his hands, 
hé may be induced to reflect how highly it imports 
our.national honour, that a people whom we call 
favage, but who adminifter to our convenience, may 


have no juít caufe to reproach us with a violation of 
our contracts. 
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ON THE BAYA, OR INDIAN GROSS-BE AR, 


. BY ATHAR ATI KHAN OF DEHLI. 


TAHE little bird; called Baya in Hindi, Berbera in 
Sanfcrit,Babui in the dialect of Bengal, Cibu in 
Perfian, and Tenawwit in Arabic, from his remark- 
ably pendent neft, is rather larger than a fparrow, 
with yellow-brown plumage, a yellowiíh head and 
feet, a light coloured breaít, and a conic beak, very 
thick in proportion to his body. The bird is exceed- 
ingly common in Huduflan: he ts altonifhingly fenfi- 
ble, faitbtul, and docile, never voluntarily deferting the 
place where his goung were hatched, nowife averfe, 
like moft other bi:ds, to the fociety of mankind, 
and eafily taught to perch on the hand of his matter. 
In a ftate of nature he generally builds his neft on the 
higheft tree that be can find, elpecially on the Pal- 
myra, or on the Indian hig-tree ; and hg prevers that 
which happens to overhang a well or a rivulet: he 
makes it of grafs, which he weaves like cloth, and 
fhapes like a large bottle, fufpending it firmly on the 
branches, but fo as to rock with the wind ; and plac- 
ing it with its entrance downwards, to fecure it from 
birds of prey. His neft ufually confifts of two or 
three chambers ; and it is the popular belief that he 
lights them with fire-flies, which he catches alive at 
night and confines with mol clay, or' with- cow- 
dung. That fuch flies are often found in his neft, 
where pieces of cow-dung are alfo ftruck, is indubit- 
able; but, as their light could be of little ufe to him, , 
it feems probable that he only feeds on them. He 
may be taught with eafe to fetch a piece of paper, 


[ io | 
! or any Ímall thing that his mafter points out to him. 
It is an attefied fact, that, if a ring be dropped‘ into 
a deep well, and a fignal given to him, he will fly ` 
down with amazing celerity, catch the ring before it 
touches the water, and bring it up to his mafter with 
apparent exultation; and it is confidently aflerted, 
that, if a houfe or any other place be fhown to him 
once or twice, he will carry a note thither immediately. 
on a proper fignal being.made. One inflance of his 
docility { can myfelf mention with confidence, having 
often been an eye-witnefs of it: The young Hindu- 
women at Benares and in other places, wear very thin 
plates of gold, called Aicas, flightly fixed, by way of - 
ornament, between their eve-brows; and, when they 
país through the ftreets, it is not uncommon for the 
youthful libertines, who amule rhemfeives with train- 
ing Bayas, to give them a fign, which they under- 
fland, and fend them to pluck the picces of gold 
from the foreheads of therr miflieffes, which they 
bring in triumph to the lovers.—The Baya feeds 
naturally on grafshoppers and other infects, but will 
btt, when tame, on pulfe macerated in water, 
His ficth is warm and drying, of eafy digeftion, and 
secommended, in medical books, as a folvent of 
fone in tbe bladder or kidneys; but of that virtue 
there is no fufficicnt proof. The female lays many 
beautiful eggs, relembling large pearls : the white of 
them, when they are boiled, is tranfparent, and the 
flavour of them 1s exquifitely delicate. When many 
Bayas are affembled on a high tree, they make a 
Evely din, but it is rather chirping, than finging ; 
their want of mufical talents is, however, amply 
feppled by their wonderful fagacity, in which they 
are not excelled by any feathered inhabitants of the 
foreft. | 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 
WRITTEN IN JANUARY, 1788, 


BY THES. PRESIDENY, 


d y= great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo 
firmly by themfelves, and has been the fubje& of 
fo much converíation among Europeans, that a fhort 
' view óf their Chronological Syftem, which has not yet 
been exhibited from certain authorities, may be accept- 
able to thofe who feck truth without partiality to re- 
ceived opinions, and without regarding any confequen- 
ces that may refult from then’ inquiries. The confe- 
quences, indeed, of truth cannot but be defireabie, 
‘and no reafonable man will apprehend any danger 
to fociety from a general.diffufion of its light; but 
we mufi not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe 
glare, nor miftake enigmas and allegories for hiftori- 
cal verity. Attached to no fyflem, and as much 
difpofed to reject the Moare hiftory, if it be proved 
‘erroneous, as ‘to believe it, if it be confirmed by ` 
found reafoning “from indubitable evidence, I pro- 
pole to lay before you.a concife account of Indian 
Chronology, extracted from San/eri# books, or col- 
lected from converfation with. Pendits, and to fub- 
join a few remarks on their fyftem, without attempt- 
ing to decide a queftion, which I fhall venture to 
Dart, ** Whether it is not in fact the fame with our 
* own, but embellifhed and obfcured by the fancy 
“of their: poets and the riddles of their aftro- 
* nomers?" . 
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One of the moft curious books in Sanufir#, and 
one of the oldeft after the Vedas, isa tradi on zeit, 
fous and civil duties, taken, as it is believed, from 
the oral tnftructions of Menu, fon of Brahma, to the 
firft inhabitants of the earth. An exceeding well- 
collated copy of this molt interefing law-truét. is 
sow before me; and I begin my diffenation with a 
few couplets from the ñrft “chapter of 1 i SE The fun 
** caules the divifion of day and night, which ate 
e of two forts, thofe of men and thofe of the 
Er Gods; the day, for the labour of ol creatures in 
€ their feveral employments : the night for their 
** flumber. ` A month is a Cay and night of the 
s patriarchs; and it is divided into two parts; the 
* bright half is te day for laborious exertions; the 
e€ dark half, their night for feep. A year is a day 
“ and night of the Gods; and that is alfo divided 
& into two halves; the day is, when the fun moves 
€ toward the north; the night, when it.moves to- 
e ward the fourth, Learn now the duration of a 
* night and day of Brahma with that of the ages 


s refpectively, and in order. Four thoufand years ` 


sc of the Gods they call the Crifa (or Satya) age; 
«and its limits at the beginning and at the end are, 
em like manner, as many hundreds. In the jhree 
sr ficceflive ages, together with their limits at the 
* beginning and ead of them, are thoufands and 
** hundreds diminifhed by one. This aggregate of 
* four ages, amounting to twelve thoufand divine 
« years, ts called an age of the Gods; and a thou- 
se fand fech divine ages added together, moft be con- 
* fidered as a day of Brahma: his night has alfo the 
er fame duration. The before- mentioned age of the 
e Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years, multi- 
* plkd by feventy-one, form what is named here 
* below a Muanwantara. ‘There are alternate crea- 
t tions and deftructions af svor/ds through innumer- 
* able Monvantaras: the Being fupremely defir- 
** able, performs all this a again and again,” 


* 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which 
the Hindus believe to have been revealed from Hea- 
ven, and which they generally underftand in a literal 
fenfé: it feem$ to have intrinfic marks of being purely 


 aftronomical; but I will not appropriate the obferva- 


tions of others, nor anticipate thofe in particular, 
which have been made by two or three of our mem- 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the 
Society, A conjecture, Bowever. of Mr. Paterfan has 
fo much. ingenuity in it, that I cannot forbear men- 
tioning it here, efpecially as it feems to be confirmed 
by one of the couplets juft cited : he fuppofes, that 
as a month of mortals is a day and night of the 
patriarchs, from the analogy of its bright and dark 


° halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day and a night of 


mortals might have been confidered by the ancient 
Hindus as a month of the lower world; and then a 
year of fuch months will confift only of twelve davs 
and nights, and thirty fuch years will compofe a 
lunar year of mortals; whence he furmifes that the 
four million three hundred and twenty thoufand years, 
of which the four /naian ages are fuppoled to confift, 

mean only years of twelve days; and, in fact, that. 
fum divided by ¢hirty, is reduced to an hundi ed ond 
forty-four thoufand: now a thoufand four hundred and 
forty years are one pada, a period in the Hindu ai. 
tronomy ; and that fum multiplied by eighteen, 
amounts precifely to ¢wenty jive thoufand mine hun- 
dred and twenty, the number of years in which the 
fixed {tars appear to perform their long revolution 
eaftward. The Jat. mentioned fum is the product 
alfo of an hundred and forty-four, which, according to 
M. Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred 


and eighty, or the Tartarian period, called Fan, and 


of two thoufand eight hundred and eighty into nine, which 

is not one only of the lunar cycles, but confidered . 

by the Hindus asa myfterious number, and an emblem 

of Divinity, becaufe, if it be multiplied by any on 
Vou Ha I 
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whole number, the fum of the figures in the dife- 
rent products remain always nine, as the Deity, who 
appears in many forms, continues One immutable 

. eflence. The important period of ¢wenty-five thon- 
Jand nine hundred and twenty years, is well known to 
rife from the multiplication of ¿three hundred and 

" p» into feuenty-two, the number of years in which: 
a fixed ftar feems to move through a degree of a 
great circle; and, although M. Le Gentil affures us 
that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution 
of the flars to be made in Awenty-Your. thoufand years, 
or fifty-four {ecquds of a degree to be paffed in one 
year, yet we may have reafon to think that the old 
Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate calcu- ` 

' lation, but concealed their knowledge fram the peo- 
ple under the veil of fourteen Manwantaras, feventy- 
one divine ages, compound cycles, and years of dif- 
ferent forts, from thofe of Brahma to thofe of Patila, 
or the infernal regions. lf we follow the analogy 
fuggefted by Menu, and fuppofe only a day and 
night to be called a year, we may divide the number 
of years in a. divine age by three hundred and Gett, 
and the quotient will be éwelue thoufand, or the num- 
ber of his divine years in one age: but, conjecture 
apart, we need only compare thetwo periods 4320000 
and 25920, and we [hall find, that among their come ` 
mon divifors, are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 144, 
&c.; which numbers with their feveral multiplés, 
efpecialy in a decuple progreffion, canftitute fome 
of the moft celebrated periods of the Chaldean, 
Greeks, Tertars, and even of the Indiaus. We can- 
not fail to obferve, that the number 432, which-ap- 
pears to be the bafis of the Indian fyftem, is a 6oth 
part of 2592c, and, by .continuing the comparifon 
we might probably folve the whole enigma. In the 
reface toa Paranes Almanac, I find the following 
wild ftanza : * A zhoufand Great Ages are a day of 

ne Brahma; a thoufand {uch days are an Indian hour 


de 
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“ of Vifinu; fiz hundred thoufand fuch hours make 
** a period of ‘Rudra; and a million of Rudras 
(or oo quadrillions five hundred and ninety-two 
“ thoufand trillions af lunar years) are but. a fecond 
‘s to the Supreme Being." The Hindu theologians 
deny the conclufion of the. fianza to be orthodox: 
« Time,” they fay, ** exifis not at all with God ;" and 
they advife aftronomers to mind their own bufinefs, 
without meddling with theology. The aftronomical. 
verfe, however, willanfwer our prefent purpafe: for 
it fhows, in the.firít place, that cyphers are added 


at pleafure to fwell the periods; and, -if we take ten 


cyphers from a Rxdra, or divide by ten thoufand 
millions, we fhall bave- period of 259200000 years, 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of gime 
among the Hindus} will give 4320000, or a Great 
Age, which we find fubdivided in the-proportion of 
4,3, 2, 1, from the notion of virtue decreafing 
arithmetically im the golden, fluer, copper, and ear- 
then ages. But, fhould it be thought improbable 
that the Indian afttonomérs in véry early times had 


. made more accurate obfervations than thofe of Alese. 


andria, Bagdad, or Maraghah, and ftill more im- 
probable that they fhould have. relapfed with appa- 
rent caufe into error, we may fuppofe that they 
formed their divine age by_an arbitrary multiplication 
of 24000 by 180, according to Le Gentil, or of 21600 
by 200, according to che comment on ‘the Surya Sid- 
dhanta, . Now, as. it is hardly poffible. that fuch 
coincidences Mould be accidental, we "RE hold it 

nearly .demonftrated, that the period of a divine a 

was at firt merely. aftronomical, and may ES 
quently reject it from our prefent inquiry into the 


` hiftorical or -civil chronology of India. Let us, how- 


ever, proceed to, the avowed opinions of the Hindus, 
and fee, when we have afcertained their fyftem, whe- 
gher we can reconcile it to, the courle of nature and the 
common {enfe of GER | 
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The aggregate of their four ages tliey call a divine 
age, and believe that, in every thoufand fuch ages, 
orin'every day of Brahma, fourteen Menas are fuc- 
ceffively invefted by him with the fovereignty of the 
earth: each Menu, they fuppofe, tranímits his empire 
to his fons and grandfons during a period of íeventy- 
one divine ages; and fuch a “period they name a 
Manwantara; but, ince fourteen multiphed by 
feventy-one are not quite a thoufand, we muft conclude 
that fx divine ages are allowed for. intervals between 
the Manwantaras, or for’ the twilight of Brahma’s 
day. Thirty {uch days, or Ca/pas, conftitute, in their 
opinion, z month of Brahma; twelve {uch months, 
one of his. years ; and an hundred füch years, his 
age; of which age; they affert that fifty years have 
elapfed. We aré now then, according to the Hindus, 
in the firft day or Calpa- of ‘the firt month. of the 
fifty-firft year of ‘BraAma’s age, and in the twenty-", 
eighth divine age of the feventh Manwantara; of 
which divine age the Z/rce firff human ages have 


pailed, and four thoufand eight EE and cightys 
etg ht of the M 


In the pielen a of Brahma the firít eas was 
furnamed Swayambhuva, or jon’ of the Jelf-exiflent s 
-and it is he by whom the im/ffitures of religious, and 
civil duties are fu ppofed to have been delivered.. In 
his time the Deity defcended ata /acrifice, and, by 
his wife Satarupa, he had two diftinguifhed fons, 
and three daughters. This pair. were created for the. 
multiplication of the human ípecies, after that new 
creation of the world which the Brahmans call Pad- 
GE or the Lotos- creation, 


If it were worth iile to calculate the age * of 
Menus inftitutes,, according to the Brakmans, we. 
muft multiply tour million three hundred and twenty ` 
thoufand by fix times feventy-one, and add to the 


m 
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produ& the number of years already paft in the 
feventh Mauwantara. Of the five Menus who fuc- 
ceeded him,.1 have feen little more than the names ; 
but the Hindu writings are very diffufe on the life 
and poftenty of the feventh Menu, furnamed Vatv- 
afwata, or Child of the Sun: he is fyppofed to have 
had ten fons, of whom the eldeft was Ic/kwacu 3 
and tq have been accompanied by feven Au/Ass, or 
holy perfons, whofe names were, Cafyapa, Atri, 
Vafifitha, Vifiwamiha, Gautama, Jamadagni, and 

v Bharadwaja; an account which explains the open- 
ing of the fourth chapter of the Gita: ** This im- 
* mutable fyltem of devotion,” fays Crif/hna, ** 1 
* revealed to Pivafivat, or the Sun; Vivafwat 
"mr declared it to Ais fon Menu; Menu explained 
fé it to Icfhwacu: thus the’ chief Ri/his know 
* this fublime doéirine, delivered from one to 
** another." BU 


In the reign of this Zei Anen monarch, the Hindus 
believe the whole earth to. have been drowned, and 

` the whole human race deftroyed by a flood, except 
the pious prince himfelf, the feven ‘Ri/his; and 
their feveral wives ; for they fuppoíe his children to 
have been born after the deluge. This general 
praylaya, or deftru&ion, is the fubjeét of the firft 
Purana, or facred poem; which confifts of four- 
teen thoufand ftanzas ; and the ftory is-concifely, 
but clearly and elegantly, told in the eighth book of 
the Bhagawata, from which F have abftracted the 
whole, and tranflated: it with great care; but will 
only prefent you here with an abridgment of it. 

, * The demon #ayagriva having purloined the 
. ** Vedas from the cuftody of Brahma, while he was 
* repofing at the clofe of the fixth Manwantara, 
* the whole race of men became corrupt, except 

` s the feven Bräi and Sazavata, who then reigned 
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in Sat a iharitime region to the fouth of 
Carnata: this prince was performing his ablutions 
in the river Critamala when Fus, appeared to 
him in the fhape of a {mall fifh, and, after feve- 
ral augmentations of. bulk in different waters, 


was placed by Satyavraja in the ocean, where: 


he thus addrefled his amazed votary: “ In /even 
days all creatutes, who have offended me, [hall be 
deftroyed by a deluge, but thou fhalt be fecured 
in a capacious veffel, miraculoufly formed : take 
therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs ‘and efculent 
grain for food, and, together with the feven holy 
men, your refpective wives, and pairs of all ani- 
mals,” enter the ark without fear; then íhalt thou 
know God face to face, and all thy queftions fhalt 


be anfwered.” -Saying this, he difappeared; and 


after feven days, the.ocean * began to overflow the 


> 


Ph rn Gw 


coafts, and the earth to be flooded "by conftant 


home: when Satyavrata, meditating on the ` 
Deity, (aw a lárge veflel moving on the waters :- 


he entered it, having in all refpects conformed to 


the inftru&ions of Z Tnu; who, in the form of a- 


valt filh, fuffered the veffel to be tied with a great 
fea-ferpent, ` as with a ‘cable, to his nieafurelefs 
horn. When the deluge had ceafed, FiAnu flew 
the demon, and recovered the F aie inftructed 
Salyavrata in divine-knowledge, and appointed 
him the feventh Menu, by the name of Varva/- 
wata? Let us compare the two Jadian accounts 


by Mofes. It is mot made a queftion In this tracy 
whether the firft chapters of Genefs are to be under- 
ftood in a literal, or merely in an’ allegorical fenfe ; 
the only points before us are, Whether the creation 
E by the frj Menu, which the Brahmans 
call that of the Lotos, be not the fame with that re- 


@orded in our Scripture? and whether the flory of 


` 


séi 


of the Creation and the Deluge with thofe delivered, ^ 
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the feventh Menu be hot one and the fame with 
that of Noah? 1-propofe the queftivns, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, whe- 
ther Adam be derived from adim, which in San/erif 
means the GC ? or Menu from Nuh, the true name 
of the patriarch 2. whether the /acrifice, at which God 
1s believéd to have defcended, alludes to the offering, 
of Abel? and, on the whole, whether the two Menus 
can mean any other perfons than the great progenitor, 
and the reftbter of our fpecies ? 


. On a fuppofition that, Vaivafwata, or fun-born; 
was the Noah of Scripture, let us proceed to the 
Indian account of his poíterity, which ] extra& from. 
the Puranart haprecafa, or The Puréuis Explained : 4 
work lately compofed iù Sanferit by Radhacanta 
Şarman, a Pandit of extenfive learning and great 
fame among the Hindus of this province: , Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings; which he has col. 
le&ed from the Puranis, it will be neceflary to give a 
general idea of the avatards, or deftents, of the Deity. 
The Hindus believe innumerable fuch defcents or 
fpecial interpofitions of Providence in thé affairs of 
mankind, but they reckon tez principal avataras in 
the current period of four ages ; and all of them are 
defcribed in order, as they are fuppofed to otcur, in. 
the following Ode of Jayadeva, the great lyric poet of 
India. | DW : 

i; ** Thou recovereít the Feda in the water of 
- the. ocean. of deftru&ion, placing it joyfully in the ` 
bofom. of an ark, fabricated by thee, O Coop, affum- 
ing the body of a Z, Be victorious, O Hori, lord 
of the univerfe! > | | 


^3. © The earth ftands firm on thy immenfely . 
broad back, which grows larger from the callus, 
dë I I I 4 r 2n ë 
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occafioned by bearing that vaft burden, O Cejava, af- 
fuming the body of a fortoi/e. Be victorious, O Heri, 
lord of the univerfe ! 


3. ** The earth, placed’ on the point of thy tukk, 
remains fixed like the figure of a black antelope 
on the moon, O Cefzva, aluming the form of a 
boar. Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the uni-: 
verfe! ; | 


4. “ The claw with a ftupendous point, on the ` 
exquifite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the black bee that 
ftung the body of the embowelled Hiranyacafipu, O 
Cefava, affuming the form of a man-lion, Be vitto® 
rious, O Heri, lord of the univerfe ! 


5. * By thy power thou-beguilelt Bali, O thou mi- 
raculous dwarf, thou purifier of men with the wa- 
ter (of Ganga) {pringing from thy feet, O Cejava, af- 
‘fuming the form ofa dwarf. Be victorious, O Heri, 
lord of the univerfe ! | 


‘6. ** Thou batheft in pure water, confifting of the 
blood of Cfhairiyas, the world whofe offences are re~ 
moved, and who ‘are relieved from the pain of other 
births, O Cefava, aluming the form of Paraju- 
— Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the uni- 
verfe ! 


. 7. 55 With eafe to thyfelf, with delight to the Genii 

of the eight regions, thou fcattereft on all fides 
ii the plain of combat the demon with ten heads, 
O Cefava, affuming the form of Rama-Chandra. Be 
victorious, O Heri, lord of the univerfe! 


^ 8. © Thou weareft on thy bright body a mantle 
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fhining like a blue cloud, or like the water of Ya- 
muna tripping towards thee through fear of thy fur- 
rowing plough/hare, O Cefava, afluming the form of 
Balle Ruma. Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the uni- 
verle | : 


9. § Thou blameft (Oh, wonderful!) the whole Veda, 
when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, the flaughter of cattle 
prefcribed for facrifice, O Cefava, affuming the body of 
Buddha, Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the univerfel 


ro, * For the deftruétion of all the impure thou 
draweft thy cimeter like a blazing comet (how tre- 
inendous!) O Cefava, aífuming the body of Calci. 
Be victorious, O Heri, lord of the uhiverfe!”. ` 


Thefe ten Avataras are by fome arranged according 
to the thoufands of divine years in each of the four 
ages, or in an arithmetical proportion from four to 
one; and, if fuch an arrangement, were univerfally re- 
ceived, we hould be able to afcertain a very majerial 
point in the Zuse chronology; Í mean the birth of. 
Buddha, concerning which the „different Paudits, 
whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits at dif- 
ferent times, have expreffed a ftrange diverfity of 
Opinion. They all agree that Calea is yet to come, 
and that Buddha was the laft confiderable incarnation 
of the Deity; but the aftronomers at Varanes place ` 
him inthe ¿bird age, and Radhacant infifts that he 
appeared after the ¢ho:v/andth year of the fourth. The 
learned and accurate. author of the Dabiflan, whofe 
information concerning the Findus 1s wonderfully cor- 
` rect, mentions art opinion of the, Pandits, with whom 
he had converfed, that Buddha began his. career ten 
years before the clofe of the third age; and Go- 
verdhana of Cafhmir, who had ence informed me 


that Crifhna deícended two centuries before Buddha, 


de 
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afluréd me lately that the Cafámirians admitted añ, 
„interval of fuwenty-four years- (others allow only. 
twelve) between thefe two divine perfons. The belt 
aüthority, after all, is the Bagawat itfelf; in the firft 
chapter of which it is exprefsly declared, that ** Bud- ` 
** dha, the fon of Jina, would appear at Cicata for 
er the’ purpofe of confounding the ‘demons, ¡4 at 
s the beginning of the Caliyug.” I have long been 
convinced, that, on thefe fubjects, we can only rea- 
fon fatisfactorily from writsen evidence, and.hat our 
 forenfick rule muft be invariably applied ¿o take the de- 
clarations of the Brahmans mof ffrongly again. them- 
Give: that is, againfi their pretenfions to antiquity ; 
fo that, on the whole, we may fafely place Buddha . 
juf at the beginning-of the prefent age: but what is 
the beginning of it? When this queftion was propof- 
ed to Radhacant, he an{wered, ** Of a period com- 
* prifing more than four huadred thoufand years, 
e" the firit two or three thoufand may reafonably be 
ze called the beginning.” On my demahding written | 
evidence, he produced a book of fome authority, come 
pofed by a learned Gofivami, and entitled Bhagawa- 
tomarita, or the Nectar of the Bhaguwat, on which 
it is a metrical comment; and the couplet which he 
read from it deferves to be cited. After the juft men- 
tioned account of Buddha in the téxt, the commen- 
‘ator fays, | ; 


"fau vyaGah calerabdafahafradwitaye gate, 
‘Murtth patalaverna!/ya dwibhuja chteurojr Tuta; 
.* He became vifible; the-thoufand-and-fecond-year-of: 

* the Cali-age being, paft; his body of-a-colour-be= 
s tween-white and-ruddy, .with-two-arms, withouts 
€ hair oz Ate head? 


' Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place of i 
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Buddha, the Gofivami fuppofes to have been Dher- 
maranya, a wood near Gaya, where a coloflal image 
of that ancient deity ftill remains. It feemed to me of 
black Done": but, as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot 
be pofitive as to its colour, which may indeed have 
been change by time. 


The Brakmans univerfally fpeak of the Bauddhas 
‘with all the malignity of an intolerant fpirit; yet the 
moft orthodox among them confider Buddha himfelf 


ás an incarnation of Vifenu. This is a contradiction 


“hard to be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot, in- 
Dead of untying ‘it, by fuppofing with Giorgi, that 
there were tivo Buddhas, the younger of whom efta- 
blifhed the new religion, which gave fo great offence 
in India, and was introduced into China in the firít 
«Century of our era. The Ca¿/hmirian before men- 
tioned afferted this fact, without being led to it by 
any queftion that implied it; and we may have reafon 


to fuppofe that Buddha is in truth only a general , 


word fora Philvfopher. The author of a celebrated 
Sanferit Dictionary, entitled from his name Amera- 
cofka, who was hinkelf a Buuddha, and flourifhed in 
the firft century before Chrift, begins his vocabulary 


with nine words that fignify heaven, and proceeds to ° 


thofe which mean 4 Zeity zn general; after which come 
different zuer ot Gods, Demigods, and Demons, all by 
generic names; and they are followed by two veiy 
remarkable. heads; firt (not the general names of 
Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha-in- general, of 
which he gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Safri, 
Munindra, | Finayaca, Samantabhadra Dhermaraja, 
Sugata, and the like; moft of them fignificative of 
excellence, wifom, virtue, and fauchuy ; lecondly, the 
names of a particular-Buddha-Muni-who-defcended- 
in-the-family-of-Sacya (thefe are the very words of 
the original) and his titles are, Secyamuni, Sacyafinha, 
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Servar? hafiddha, Saudhodani, Gautama, Arcabandhtty 
or Kinfinan of the Sun, and Mayadevifula, or Child 
of Maya. Thence the author paíles to the different 
epithets of particular Hindu deities. When [ point- 
ed out this curious paflage to Radhacant, he contend- 
ed that the firft eighteen names were gayeral epithets, 
and the following feven proper names, OF patronymics, 
of one and the fame perfon; but Ramalochan, my 
own teacher, who though not a Brahman is an excels 


lent fcholar and a very fenfible unprejudiced man, . 


affured me that Buddha: was a géneric word, like 
Deva, and that the learned author, having exhibited 
the names of a Devata in general, proceeded to thofe 
of a Buddha in general, before he came to particulars: 
he added, that Buddha might mean a Suge or Philo- 


fopher, though Budha was the word commonly ufed 


for a mere wie maa without fupernatural powers. 


‘Tt feems highly probable, on the whole, «hac the 


Buddha whom Jayadeva celebrates in his Hymn, was 
the Sacyafinha, or Lion of Sacya, who, though he for- 
bade the facrifices of cattle, which the edus enjoin, 
was believed to be Prise himfelf in'a human form, 
and that another Buddha, one perhaps of his followers 
inva later age, afuming his name and character, at- 
tempted to overfet the whole fyftem of the Brahmans, 
and was the caufe of that perfecuuon, from which 
the Bauddhas are known to have fled into very diftant- 
region’. May we not reconcile the fingular difference 


dhas appearance, by fuppofing that they have cons 


founded the zwo Buddhas, the Drif of whom was born 


a few years before the;clofe of the laft age, and the 
fecond, when above a thoufand years of the prefent ` 
age had elapfed? We know from better authorities, 
and with as much certainty as can jaftly be expected. 


` on fo doubtful a fubject, the real time, compared 


with our own era, when the ancient Buddha began to 
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, diftinguifh himfelf ; and it is for this reafon principally 
that 1 have dwelt with minute anxiety on the fubject 
of the laft Avatar. 


The Brahmans, who afifled dbulfazt in his curi- 
ous but fuperficial account of his mafter’s empire, 
informed him, if the figures in the Ayini Achari be 
correctiy written, that a period of 2962 years had 

. elapfed from the birth of Buddha to the goth year of ` 
Acbar’s reign ; which computation will place his birth 
in the 1366th year before tuat of ‘our Saviour; but, 

` when the Chivefe government admitted a new religion 
from India, in the firft century of our era, they made 
particular enquiries concerning the age of the old 
dndian Buddha, whofe birth, according to Couplet, they 
place in the 41ft year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 

. years before Chrif; aad they call him, fays he, Foe, 
the fon of Moye or Maya; but M, De Guignes, on the 
authority of four Chime/e hiftorians, afferts, that Fo 
was born about the year before Céri 1027, in the 
kingdom of Cafhmir. -Giorgi, or rather Caffano, 
from whofe papers his work was compiled, affures us, 

. "that, by the calculation of the T?befians, he appeared 
only oso years before the Chriffian epoch; and 
M. Bailly, with fome hefitation, places him 1031 

. before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, 
confounding him, as I have done in a former tra&t, 
with the firt Buddha, or Mercury, whom the Goths 
called Woden, and of whom I fhall prefently take 
particular notice. ‘Now, whether we affume the me- 
dium of the four laft-mentioned dates, or implicitly 
rely on the authorities quoted by De Guignes, we may 
conclude, that Buddha was firft diffinguifhed in this 
country about a thoufand years before the beginning 
of our æra; and whoever, in fo early an age, expects 
a certain epoch unqualified with about or nearly, will 
be greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, whe 
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ther the fourth age of the Hindus began about one 
thoufand years before Chrif, according to Gover- 
dhan's account of Buddha's birth, or zwo thoufand, 
according to that of Radhácant, the common opinion ` 
that 4888 years of it are now elapfed, 1s erroneous ; 
and here for the prefent we leave Buddha, with an - 
‘intention of returning to him in due time; obferving 
only, that if the learned Indians differ lo widely in’ 
their accounts of the age when their ninth 4vatar 
appearcd in their country, we may beaflured that they 
have no certain chronology before him, and may (ot. 
pect the certainty of all the relations concerning even * 
éis appearance. pr | 


The received, chronology of the Hindus begins 
with an abfurdity fo monftrous, as to overthrow the 
whole (eem ; for, having eftablifhed their period of 
feventy-one divine ages, as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it ihcongruous to place a holy perfonage in 
times of impurity, they infift that the Menu reigns 
only in every golden age, and difappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and 
emerge like a water-fowl, rill the clote of his Man- 

. wantara. Thelearned author of the Puranarfhapra- — 
“cafa, which I will naw follow (ep by Dep, mention: . 
ed this ridiculous opinion with a ferious face; but, 
as he has not inferted 1t in his work, we may take his» 
account of the feventh Menz according to its obvious 
“and rational meaning ; and fuppofe that Payva/fivata,. 
the fon of Surya, the fon of Ca/yapa, or Uranus, the 
fon of Marichi, or Light: the fon of Brahma, which 
is clearly an allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laf}, 
golden age, or, according to .the Hindus, three mil- 
‘hon eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they con- 
tend that he actually reigned on earth oue million Jeven 
kundred and twensy-eight thoufatd years of mortals, op  - 
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four thoufand eight hundred years of the Gods; and 
this opinion is another monfler {6 repugnant to the 
courfe of nature and to human reafon, that it muft 
be rejected as wholly fabulous, and taken as a proof, 
that the Indians know nothing of their /4n-born Menu ` 
but his name and the principal event of his life; 1 
mean tbe univerfal deluge, of which the three firk 
Avatars are merely allegorical reprefentations, with a 
mixture, efpecially in the /econd, of aftronomical 
mythology. 


From this Menu the whole race of men is believed 
to have defcended ; for the feven Roi, who were 
preferved with him in the ark, are not mentioned as 
fathers of human families; but, fince his daughter 
| Na was married, as the Indians tell us, to the firft 
Buddha, or Mercury, the fon of Chandra, or the 
Moon, a male-deity, whofe father was rt, fon of 
Brahma (where again we meet with an allegory 
purely aftronomical or poetical) his pofterity are di- 
vided into two gred® branches, called the Children of 
the Sun, from his own fuppofed father; and the Chil- 
dren of the Moon, from the parent of his daughter’s 
. hufband. The lineal male defcendants in both thefe : 
families, are fuppofed_to have reigned in the cities of 
Ayodhya, or Audh, and Pratifh? hana, or Pitora, re~ 
fpectively. till the rhoufandth year of the prefent age; 
and the names of all the princes in both lines having 
been diligently collected by Rudhacant from feveral 
Puranas, 1 exhibit them in two columns, arranged by 
myfelf with great attention. 
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SECOND AGE, 


CHILDREN OF THE, 


SUN. ` , MOON. 
^ Icfhwacu, "à Budha, 
Vicucfhi, Pururavas, 
Cucutít'ha,. . Ayufh, 
Aneas, Nabufha, 
n. Privhuy ` Vayati, SS 
Vifwagandhi, Puru, 
Chandra, ` Janamejaya, 
Yuvanafwa, Prachinwat, 
Srava, Pravira, 
ro, Vrihadafwa, Menafyu, IC 
Dhundhumara, ^ Charupada, 
Drid'hafwa, Sudyu, .—— 
Heryafwa, ` Bahugava, | 
Nicumbha, . Sanyati. 
. 12. Crifafwa, ‘Ahanyati, 1g. 
Senajit, Raudrafwa, 
X uvanafwa, Riteyufh, | 
Mandhatri, Rantinava, 
Purucutía, Sumati, ` 
20. Trafadafyu, Aiti, ^ 2C. 
Anaranya, Dufhinanta,, 
Heryalwa, Bharata, 


Praruna, © °  (Vitatha, 


OF. THE HINDUS. 


_ CHILDREN OF THE 
SUN. l . MOON. 


Trivindhana, Manyu, 


25. Satyavrata, — Vrihatcíhetra, 
Trifancu, Haftin, . : 
Harifchandra, Ajamid'ha, 
Rohita, Rictha, . T 

. Harita, Samwarana, ` 
30. Champa, Cura; 
' Sudeva, Jana, 
Vijaya; Surat'ha, 
. Bharuca, Vidurat’ha, 
^ Vrica, Sarvabhauma, 
35. Bahuca, Jayatfena, | 
— Sagara, Radhica, 
` Afamanjas; Ayutayuth, 
Anfumat, ~ Acrodhana, . 
BhagiraPha, — Devatit’hi, 
.40., Sruta, ` Richa, 
< Nabha, ` Dia, 
.. Sindhudwipa, -Pratipa, ` 
" Ayutayu(h, ^ Santanu, —— 
Ritaperna, — Vichitravirya, , 

45. Saudafa, ‘Pandu, 
Afmaca, Yudhifar hir) 
Mulaca, le 
"Dafarat'ha, 

Vou. Il, EK" . 
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CHILDREN OF THE. 


SUN. + MOON, 


Aidabidt, — —. ` 
59. Vitwafaha, ` ` pu 

C'hatwanga, `` ' ae v 
Dirgbabahu, . NE 
Rag hu, ` o d 
Aja, - "Pus T se 
55. Dafara? ha, y E | 


^ 


. Rama. | E i 


It is agreed amodg all the Pandits, that Rania, 
their feventh incarnate Divinity, appeared as king 
of Ayodhya in the interval between the filver and 
the brazen ages; and, if we fuppófe him to have 
began his reign at the very beginning of that interval, 
full three thoufund three hundred years of the Gods, 
or a million one hundred and eighty-eight thoufand 
lunar years-of mortals, will remain in the //ver age, 
during which the ffty-ffve princes between: Vaiva/- 
wate and Rama muit have governed the world; but, 
reckoning thirty years for a generation, which is rather 
too much for a long fucceffion of elde fons, as they 
are faid to have been, we cannot, by the ceurfe of 
nature, extend the /econd age of the Hindus beyond 
fieteen hundred and fifty folar years. If we fuppofe 
them not to have beem eldeft fons, and even to have 
lived longer than modern princes in a diffolute age, 
we fhall find only a period. of two thoufand years ; 
and, 1f we remove the difficulty by, admitüng mira- 
cles, we muft ceafe'to réafon, and may as well believe 
at once whatever the Brahmans chufe to tell us. 


"ou 
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In the Janar pedigree we meet with another abfur- 
dity equally fatal to the credit of the Hindu fyítem. 
As far.as the twenty-fecond degree of deícent from 
Vaivafwata, the fynchronitm of the two families 
appears tolerably regular; except that the Children 
of the Moon were not all e/def# fons; for king Yayati 
"appointed the youngeft of his five fons to fucceed 
him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had offended him; part of the 
dacfhin, or the fouth, to Yadu, the anceftor of 
Crifina; the north to Anu, the eat to Druhya, 
and the welt to Turva/u, from whom, the Pandits 
believe, or pretend to. believe, in compliment to our 
nation, that we are defcended: But of the fubfe- 
quent degrees in the lunar line they know fo little, 

' that, unable to fupply a confiderable interval between 
Bharat and Vitaha, whom they ‘call fon and fuc- ` 
ceffor, and are under a neceffity of afferting, that 
the great anceltor of Yudhift]ur aQually apa 
Jeven-and twenty thaufand years: a fable of the fame 
claís: with that of his wonderful birth, which is the 
fubje&t of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if we 
fuppofe his life to bave lafted no longer than that of 
other mortals, and admit Fiar ha and the reft to have 
been his regular fucceffors, we fhall fall into another 
abfurdity ; for then, if the generations in both lines 
were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, 
we fhall find Fudiijhf hir, who reigned confeffedly 
at the clofe of the brazen age, nine generations older 
than Rama, before whofe birth the /f/ver age 1s al- 
lowed to have ended. After the name of Barat, 

4 therefore, | have fet an afterifk, to denote a confidere 
able chafm in the Jndian hiftery, and have inferted 
between brackets, as out of their places, his swenty- 
four facceffors, who reigned, if at all, in the fol- 
lowing age, iminediately before the war of the Mahab- 
harat, The fourth Avatar, which is placed in the 
interval between the frf and /econd ages, and the 
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fifth which foon followed it, appear to be moral fables, 
grounded on hiftorical facts. . The fourth. was the 
punifhment of an impious monarch, by the Deity 
himielf Zurfing from a marble column, in the fhape 
of a lion; and the fiftk was the humiliation of an 
arrogant prince; by fo contemptible an agent as a 
mendicant dwarf. After thefe, and immediately 
before Buddha, come three great warriors, all named 
Rama; but it may juftly be made a queftion, whe- 


ther they are not three reprefentations of one perfon, . 


or three different ways of relating the fame hiftory. 
The firft and fecond Ramas are faid to have been 
contemporary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama, the fon of Cuh, I leave others to determine. 
The mother of the fecond Rama was named Cau- 
ala, which is a derivative of Cufhala, and, though 
his father be diftinguifhed by the title or epithet of 
Dafaravha, fignifying that Ars war-chariot bore him 
to all quarters of the world, yet the name of Lo, 
as the Cafimirians pronounce. it, is preferved entire 
in that of his fon and fucceflor, and fhadowed in 
that of his anceftor Vicucfhi; nor can a juft objec- 


, tion be made to this opinion from the nafal Arabian 


vowel in the Ramah, mentioned “by Ms, fince 


tbe very word .4rab begins with the fame letter, _ 


which the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce ; 
and they were obliged, ‘therefore, to exprefs it by 
the-vowel which moft refembled. it. On this 
queftion, however, I affert nothing; nor on ano- 
ther, which might be propofed: ** Whether the 
“€ fourth and fft Avatars be not allegorical ftories. 
** of the two prefumptuous monarchs, -Niarod and 
** Belus?" The hypothefs, that. government was 
firk eftabhfhed, /aws enacted, and agriculture en- 
couraged in India by Rama about three thoufamd 
eight hundred years ago, ‘agrees with the received 
account of JvoaZ's death, and the previous fettlement 
of his immediate de(cendants. — l 
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THIRD AGE 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN: 


` Cufha,' 
2 Auchn- 
Nifhadha, 
B Nabhas, 
` ç Pundarica, 


MOON. - 


Cíhemadhanwas, Vitát'ha, 


Devanica, 
- Ahinagu, 


Paripatra, 


Arca, 
Sugana, 
^ Vidhrtti, 


10. Ranach'hala,- 
,  Vajranabha, "` Ricfha, 


Manyu, 


Vrihatcfhetra, 


Haítin, 


Samwarana, 


Curu, 
. Jahnu,. 


up, Hiranyanabha, Surat’ha, 


Puthya, 


Agniverna, 
- 20; Sighra, 


' .. fo he fullalive, 
|» Prafufruta, Devatit’hi, 
. > Sandhi, Richa; 


š K3 


Viduratha, ` ` 
Dhruvafandhi, Sarvabhauma, 
_, Suderfana, ` “Jayatfena, 


Ajamid’ha, 


Radhica, 


Ayutayuth,~ 
. Maru, fappofed Acrodhana, 


H 
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CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. MOON. . 


Amerfana, |,  Dilipa, 
25. Mahafwat, Pratipa, 20. 
Vifwabhahu, Santanu, 
Prafenajit, ` Vichitravirya, i 
Tacíhaca, Pandu, 
Frihadbaía, Yudhif~ht hit a, 
30. Vrihadrana, Paricfhit, — 2t . 
' “Y. B. C. 5100, 


Here we have only mine-and-#wenty princes of the 
folar line between Rawa and Vrihadrana exclufively ; 
and their reigns, during ‘the whole brazen age, are 
fippofed to have lafted near eight hundred and fixty- 

. four thoufand years: a füppofiuon evidently againt 
nature, the uniform couríe of which allows only a 
period of eight mrt d and /eventy, or, at the very 
utmofít, of a thoufand years, for twenty-nine gene- 
rations.’ Paricfhit. the great, nephew and fucceffor 
of Yudhifh?hir, who had recovered the throne from 
Duryodhan, is allowed without controverfy to have 
reigned in the interval between the brazen and earthen 
ages, and to have died at the fetting in of the 
-Caliyug ; {o that, if the Pandits of Cafkmir and Va- 
ranes have made a right calculation of Buddha’s ap- 
pearance, the prefent, or fourth, age muft have be- 
gun about a thoufand years before the birth of Chr, 
and confequently the reign of /Jeffwacu could not 
have been earlier than four thoufand years before that 
great epoch; and even that date will, perhaps, ap: 
pear, when it {hall be ftri&ly ‘examined, to be near 
two thoufand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
Jeave the third Jndian age, in which the virtues and 
vices of mankind are faid to have been equal, with- 
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out obferving, that even the clofe of it is manifeftly 
fabulous and poetical, with hardly more appesrante 
of hiftorical truth than the tale of Troy, or of the 
Argonauts; for Yudhifht hir, it feems, was the fon 
of Dherma, the Genius of Juftice; Bhima of Pavan, 
or the God of Wind; -Arjyn of Indra, or the Firma- 
ment; Nacul and Sahadeva, of the two Cumars, the 
Caffor and. Pollux of India; and Bhifhma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganga, or the 
Ganges, by Santanu, whole brother Devapi is fup- 
pofed to be (till alive in the city of Calapa; all which 
fictions may be charming embellifhments of an heroic 
poem, but are juft as abfurd in civil hiftory as the 
defcent of the two royal families fram the Sun and the 
Moon. 


FOURTH AGE 


' CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN, MOON, 
Urucriya, Janamejaya, 
Vatíavriddha, Satanica, 

. Pratvyoma, ` Sahafranica, 

Bhanu, Afwamedhaja, 

‘ m$ Devaca, Afimacrifhna, — 5. 
Sahadeva, ` Nemichacra, 
Vira, Upta, | f 
Vrihadafwa, ` Chitrarat'ha,. 
Bhanumat, — Suchirat'ha, | 

10. Praticafwa, — Dhrititnat, IQ. 

Supratica, . Sufhena, 
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pi CHILDREN OF THE 


' SUN. |. MOON. 
Marüdeva, Sunitha, E 
Sunacthatra, Nrichacthuh, “o. 
is Pufhcara, Suc'hinala, © ` o 
-, 45.  Antaricíha, : Pariplava, e 15. 
| Sutapas, _ Sunaya, - s 
| Amiprajit, . "Medhavin, ` 3 
Vrihadraja, -Nripanjaya, Ea 
Barhi, Derva, , 
20. Critanjaya, Tim, 26% I 
i Rananjaya,. Vrihadrat'ha, 
Sanjaya,’ ` "Suddía; ` 
Slocya, Satanica, 


.. Suddhoda, ^ Dúrmadana, 

25. Langalada, | Rahinara, ^ — 25. 
Prafenajit, Dandapani, | 
— Nam, ` 
Sumitra, ` Cfhiemaca. 

Y.B.C. 2100.. ` 


EN t' - š 

‘In both families, we fee, thirty generations are . 

reckoned from, Yudhjfa? hir, and from Vrihadbala his _ 
contemporary (who was killed in the war of Bharat 
by Abhimanyu, fon of Arjun and fatherof Paricfhit) 
to the time when the folar arid lunar dynafties are 
believed to have become extin¢t-in the prefent divine 
age ; and for thele generations the Hindus allot a pe- 
riod of one thoufand . years. only, ot: a Auwdred years 
for three generations 5 which calculation, though pro- 
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.. bably too large, 1s yet moderate enough, compared 
with their abfurd accounts of the preceding ages; 
but they reckon exa&ly the fame number of years for 
fwenty generations only in the family of Jara/andha, 
whofe. fon was contemporary with Yudhifhehir, and 
founded a.new dynafly of princes in Magadha, or 
—. Bakhar; and this exact coincidence of the times, in 
_ which the three racés-are fuppofed to have been ex- 
tinct, has the appearance of an artificial. chronology, 
formed rather ftom imagination than from hiflorical 
evidence, efpecially as twenty kings, in an age com- 
paratively modern, couid not have reigned a thou- 
land years. I, neverthelefs, exhibit the lift of them ' 
as a curiofity, but am far from being convinced that 
all of them ever exifted ; that, if they did exift, they 
could not have reigned more than /even hundred ycars, 
Iam fully perfuaded by the courfe of nature and-the 


concurrent opinion of mankind. E 
: IN" 
I I Kings of Magadha. 
° : 

a Et Sahadeva, ^ Suchi, | i 

— Marjari, ` Cfhema, | 
Srutasravas, Suvrata, 
Ayutayufh, Dhermafutra, 

I B. Niramitra, Srama, ' = X 
Suhacthatra, ` Drid'hafena, 
Vrihetíena, Sumati, I" 
Carmajit, Subala, 

| Srutanjaya, ‘Sunita, 
IO. Vipra, Satyajit. . 20» 


H 
5 


Paranjaya, fon of the twentieth king, was put to 
death by his minifter, Sunaca, who placed his own 
fon Pradyota on the throne of his mafler; and this 


Ki 
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revolution conftitutes an epoch of the higheft im- 
portance in our prefent enquiry; firft, becaufe it 
happened according to the Bhagawatamriia, two years 
exactly before Buddha's appearance in the fame king- 
dom ; next, becaufe it 1s believed by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago, or.itwo thoufand one hundred 
years before Chri; and laftly, hecaufe a regular 
chronology, according to the number of-years.in each 
dynafty, has been effablifhed from the acceffion of 
Pradyoia to the fubverfion of the genuine Hindi- 
' government ; and that chronology I will now lay be- 
fore you, after obferving only, that Radhacant him- 


` felf fays nothing of Buddha in this part of his work, 


though he particularly mentions the two preceding 
Avataras in their proper places. 


Kings of Magadha. 
Y. B. C, 
Pradyota, I l 2100 
Palaca, 
Vifac’bayupa, — | 
Rajaca, . 


Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns = 138 years. e 


Sifunaga, 
Cacaverna, - 1962 
Cfhemadherman, TS 

` Cíhetrajnya. f ; 
Vidhifara SS E E 
Ajatasatru, ~ | 
Darbhaca. 


N 


€ 
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Kings of Magadha. 
| Y. B. C 
„Ajaya 
Nandiverdhana 
Mahanandi, IO f, = 9607. 
Nanda, T i602 


` 


This prince, of whom frequent mention is.made in 
the San/erit books, is faid to have been murdered, 
after a reign of a hundred years, by a very learned and 
ingenious, but paffionate and vindictive, Brahman, 
whofe name was Chanacya, and who raifed to the throne 
a man of the Maurya race, named Chandragupta. By 
the death of Nanda, and his fons, the Cfhairia — 
of Pradyota becameextind, | 


Maúrya Kings. 
| Y. B. €. 
Chandragupta, —— . ` 1502 
Varifara, 
Afocaverdhana, 
Suyafas, ` 
-Defarat’ha, Se 
Sangata, | 
Salifuca, 
Somafarman, 
Satadhanwas, 
Vrihadrat'ha, IO r. == 137 yo j 
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On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place 
was aflumed by his commander in chief, PUDE 
tra, of the Sunga nation or family. 


- 
A 


X 


| Sunga Kings. 


Pufhpamitra, . 1365 
Agnimitra, t 
Sujyefht'ha, 
Vafumitra, 
` Abhadraca. 5. 
Pulinda, 
"Ghofha, 
Vajramitra, ZEE 
Bhagavata, l | 
Devabhuti, (10 r.== 112 y. 


` 


. The laft prince was killed by his minifter Z/z- 
'deva, of the Canna race, who ufurped the throne ot 


_ Magadha, 


Canna Kings. 
Y. B. © 
u Vafudeva, = y. 7 
Bhumitra, l 
Narayana, š 
Sufarman, Aem 345 J. | a 
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A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having murdered 
his mafter Sufarman, and feized the government, 
founded a new dynalty of 


AN 
D £ * ` 


Andhra Kings. 


"~ 


‘Balin, - MES 908 
Crifhoa, ` 
Srifantacarna, — 

 Paurnamafa, — | 
Lambodara, 5. E - 
Vivilaca, . I | 
Meghaswata, ` 

, Vatamana, 

. Talaca, 

Sivafwati, — to. NE 
Purifhhabheru, ` E p 
Sunandana, i | | 
Chacoraca,; E 
Bataca, 

`  Gomatn — 15. 

Purimat, * 
Medafiras, i 
Sirascand'ha, i 
Yajnyafri, 

Vijaya ` . 20 
Chandrabija, 21 r.=456 y, 
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After the death of Chandrabija, which happened, ac- 
cording tothe Hindus, 396 years before Vicramaditya, 
or 452 B. C. we hear no more of Magadha as-an in- 
dependent kingdom; but Radhacant has exhibited 
the names of /even dynafties, in which /eventy-fix 
princes are faid to have reigned one thoufand three 
hundred and ninety-nine years in Avabhriti, a town of 
the Dacfhii, or South, ‘which we commonly. call 
Decan. The names of the fevett-dynafties, or of the’ 
families who eftablithed them, are 4bhira, Gardabhin, 
Canca, Yavana, Turufheara, Bhuruhda, Maula; of 
which the Yuvanas are by fome, not generally, fup- 
.pofed to have been Jona: or Greeks, but the Turujh- 
caras and Maulas are univerfally believed to have 
been Turcs and Moguls; yet Radhacant adds, “when 
** the Maula race was extinct, five princes, hamed Bhu- 
‘© nanda Bangira, Sifunandi, Yafonandi, and Pravi- 
*€ raca, reigned an hundred and fix years (or till the year. 
* 1053 in the city of C//acila," which he tells me, 
he underftands to be in the country of the, Mahara/h- 
tras, or Mahratias ; and here ends his Judian chrono- 
logy ; for *' after Praviraca,” fays he, ** this-empire 
« was divided among Mlech’has, or Infidels.” This 
account of the ven modern dyuaflies appears very 
doubtful in itfelt, and has no relation to our prefent 
inquiry; for their dominion feems confined to the 
Deca, without extending to Magadha; nor have we. 
any reafon to believe that a race of Grecian princes 
ever eltablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe conn- 
tries, Asto the Moguls, their dyoafty ftill fubfifts, 
at leaft nominally, unlefs that of Chengiz be meant; 
and his fuccefiors could not have reigned in any patt 
of India for the period of three hundred years, which 
is affigned to the Maulas ; nor is it probable that the 
word Turc, which an_Judian could have eafily pro- 
nounced and clearly exprefied in the Nagar: letters, 
fhould have been: corrupted into Turufhcara. On 
' the whole, we may fafely clofe the moft authentic 
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fyftem of Hindu Chronology that I have yet been 
able to procure, with the death of Chandrabija. Should 
any farther information be attainable, we fhall, per- 
haps, in due time attain it either from books or infcrip- 
tions in the San/crit language; but from the materials 
with which we are at prefent fupplied, we may efta- 
blifh as indubitable the two following propofitions : 
That the three firft ages of the Hindus are chiefly my- 
thological, whether their mythology was founded on 
the dark enigmas of their aftronomers, or on the heroic 
fictions of their poets ; and that the fourth, or Aiffori- 
cal age, cannot be carried fatther back than about two 
thouland years before Chrif. Even in the hiftory of 
the prefent age, the generations of men and the reigns 
of kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
and beyond the average refulting from the accounts of 
the Brahmans themíelves; for they affign to an hun- 
dred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three 
ihoufand one hundred and fifty-three’ years, or about 
twenty-two years to a reign one with another; yet they 
reprefent only four Canna princes on the throne of 
Magadha for a period of three hundred and forty-five 
years; now it is even more improbable that four fuc- 
ceflive kings fhould have reigned erghty-/ix years and 
three months each, than that Nanda fhould have been 
king a hundred years, and murdered at laft. ` Neither 
account can be credited; but, that we may allow the 
higheft probable antiquity to the Hindu government, 
let us grant that three generations of men were. equal 
on an average to an hundred years, and that Indian 
princes have reigned, one with another, Zzoo-and- 
twenty: then reckoning thirty generations from `£rfzau, 
the brother of YudAijf Aira, to the extinction of his 
race, and taking the Chinefe account of Buddha's birth 
from M. De Guignes, as the moft authentic medium 
between Abulfazl and the Tibetians, we thay arrange 
the corrected Hamdu Chronology according to the fol- 
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lowing table, fupplying the word gabout or nearly (fince 
perfect accuracy cannot be obtained, and ouglit hot to 
be required) before every date. 


| . Y. B: C. : 
Abhimanyu, fon of Arjun, ` 2029. 
Pradyota, | 1029 
Buddha, 007. 1027 

Nanda, | 699 

Balin, de 149 
Ficrumadya, 56 
Devapala, king of Gaur, y 23 | 


H we take the date of Buddha's appearance from 
Abu asl, we mut place Abhimanyu 2368 years be- - 
fore Chrif£,unlefs we calculate from the twenty kings 
of Magadha, and allow feven hundred years, inftead ` 
of a thoufand, between Arjun and Pradyota, which 
will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited - 
in the table ; i and, perhaps, .we can hardly approach 
nearer to the HEURE As to Raja Nanda, if he 
really fat on the throne a whole century, we muft 
bring down the Audhra dynafty to the age-of Picra- 
madilya, who with his feudatories had probably ob- . 
tained fo much power during the reign of thole princes; 
that they had httie more than a nominal fox ereignty, > 
which ended with Chandrabija in the third or fourth 
century of the Chrifiian era; having, no doubt, 
been long reduced to infignificance byt the kings of 
Gaur; defcended from Gopula. But, if the author of 
the Dabifaun be warranted in fixing thé birth of: 
Buddha fen years before the Ca/iyug, we ma thus 
correct the Chronological Table: ` 
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I Y. B. C. 
Buddha, _ 5 1027 
Paricfhit, -— 0 i 1017 
- Pradyota (reckoning 20 or 30 | - 0 N 
generations) J pu Or 
"SA 
Nanda, — I3 Or 313 


- This corre&tion would oblige us to. place Vicrama- 
ditya before Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, 
he was long pofterior; and, if this be an hiftorical 
fact, it feems to confirm the Bhagawaiamrita, which 
‘fixes the beginning of the CuJiyur about a thoufand ' 
years before Buddha; befides that Balin would then 
be brought down at leaft to the fixth, and Chundras' 
bija to the tenth century after Chrif, without leav- 
ing room for the fubfequent dynafties, if they reigned 
fucceffively. 


Thus have we given a fketch of Indian hiftory 
through the longeft period fairly affignable to it, and 
have traced the foundation of the Iudian empire above 
three thoufand eight’ hundred years from the prefent 
time; but, on a fubje& in itfe fa obícure, and fo 
much clouded by the fictions of the Brakmans, who, 
to aggrandize themfelves, have defignedly raifed 
their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be fatif- 
fied with probable conjecture and juít reafoning from’ 
the belt attainable data; nor can we hope for a fyf 
tem of Indian Chronology, to which no objection 
can be made, unlefs the aftronomical books in San- 
Jerit (hall clearly afcertain the places of the colurea 
in {fome precife years of the "hiftorical age, not by 
loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
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Chiron, who poflibly never exifted (for ‘ he lived,” 
fays Newton, ** in the golden age,” which muft long 
have preceded the ‘Argonautic expedition) but by 
fuch evidence as our own aftronomerg and {chelars 
¡hall allow to be unexceptionable. 
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^A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
according to one of the Hypothefes intwnated in the 


preceding dad, 
CHRISTIAN AND : 25 
MUSELMAN; o | qf our «ra. 
. Adam, ' 0. Menaul. Agel. — 5794 
Noah, Menu II.. 4131 
Deluge, — , mr 4138 
Nimrod, Hiranyacafipu. Age ll. 4000 
Bel, — ` Bali,’ ` 8892 
Rama, ^ Rama. Age UI. 3187 
Noah’s death, — — 3787 
Pradyota, . 2817 
Buddha. AgelV, 2814 
Nanda, 2487 
Bahn, . |. 1937 
Fieramaditya, | 3944. 
d Devapal™ | 1811 
Chi 00 — bn 1797 
26 Narayanpala, 1721 
Saca, 1709 
Wald, = | aman 1080 
Chengiz, — - ' = 548 
Taimur, | GH m , — 391 
Babur, — — 276 
Nodisfiah, A 
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ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS. 


BY ATHAR ALI KHAN OF DEHLI. 5 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 
AMONG the afliéted maladies which punifh the 


vices and try the virtues of mankind, there are 
‘few diforders of which the confequences are more 
dreadful or the remedy in general more dcfperate than 
the judham of the Arabs, or khorah of the Indians. It 
. Is alfo called in Arabia daub afad : a name corre(pond- 
ing with the Leontiafis of the Greeks, and fuppofed 
to have been given in allufion to the grim diftracted 
and Jon Je countenance of the miferable períons 
- who are affected with it. The more common rame 
of the diftemper 1s E or, as Lucretius 
calls it, Elephas, becaule it renders the fkin, like 
that of an Elephant, uneven and wrinkled, with 
many tubercles and furrows ; but this complaint muft 
not be confounded with the dauPfl, or fwelled legs, 
defcribed by the frabian phyficians; and very com- 
mon in this country. It has no fixed name in Eng- 
lijk, though Hillary, in his Obfervations on the Dif" 
eafes of Barbadoes, calls it the Leprofy of the Joints, 
becaufe it principally affe&s the extremities, which 
in the laít ftage of the malady are diftorted, and at 
length drop off; but, fince it is in truth a dif- 
temper corrupting the whole mafs of blood, and 
therefore confidered by Paul of Aigina as an unis 
verfal ulcer, it'requires.a more general appellation, 
and ‘may properly be named the Black Leprofy: 
which term is in fact adopted by M. Boifieu de Sax- 
wages and Gor-eus, in contradiftinétion to. the White 
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| Leprofy, or the Beres of the Arabs, and Leuce of the 


Greeks. 

This difeafe, by whatever -name we diftinguifh it, 
is peculiar to hot climates, and has rarely appeared in 
Europe. The philofophieal poet of Rome fuppofes it ' 
confined to 77e Banks of the Nile; and it has certainly 
been imported from Africa into the ef India (ands 
by the black flaves, who carried with them their re- 
fentment and their revenge; but it has been long 
known in Hinduflan: and the writer of the following 
Differtation, whofe father was phyfician to Nady/hah, 
and accompanied him from Perfra to Dehli, aflures 
me that it rages with virulence among the native in- 
habitants of Calcutta. His obfervation, that it is fre- 
quently a confequence of the venereal infection, would 
lead us to believe that “it might be radically cured 
by mercury ; which has, neverthelefs, been found. 
ineffectual, and even hurtful, as Hillary reports, in 
the /Feft indies. The juice of Aemlock, fuggetted 
by the learned Alichaelis, and’ approved by his medi- 
cal friend Roederer, might be very efficacious at the 
beginning of the diforder, orn the milder forts of 
it; but, in the cafe of a malignant: and inveterate 
judham, we mutt either adminiiter a remedy of the 
highefl power,' or, agreeably to the defponding opi- 
nion of Celfus, leave the patient to his fate, inflead | 
of teafing him with fruefs medicines, and fuffer him, 
in the forcible words of Areteus, to fut from mextri- 
cable fluinber into death. Vhe life of a man is, how- 
ever, fo dear to^ him by nature, and in general fo 
valuable to focicty, that we fhould never defpond 
while a fpaik of it remains; and, whatever apprehen- 
fions may be formed of future danger from the dif- 
tant effects of arene, even though it fhould eradicate 
a prelent malady, yet, as no fuch inconvenience has 
aen from the ufe of it in Jadia; and as experience 
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muft ever prevail oyery theory, I cannot help within 
that this ancient Hinde medicine may be fully tried; 
` under the infpe&ion of dur European furgeons, 
whofe mihute accuracy and fteady attention muf 
always give them a claim to fuperiority over the 
moft learned natives} but many of our countrymen 
have affured me, that they by no means entettain a 
contemptuous opinion of the native medicines, efpe- 
cially in difeafes of the fkin.. Should it be thoughe 
that the mixture of fulphur muft render the poifon 
lefs active, it may be advifeable at firft to adminifter 
orpiment, inftead of the eryffalline arf, =~ 
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ON THE CURE OF THE ELEPHANTIASIS, 
AND OTHER DISORDERS OF THE BLOOD. 





GOD YS THE ALL-POWERFUL HEALER. 


2 0004287 





N the year of the Mefiah 1783, when the worthy 
and refpectable Maulavi Mir Muhammed Hua, 
who excels in every branch of ufeful knowledge, ac- - 
companied Mr. Richard Jolnfon from Lachnau to 
Calcutta, he vifited the humble writer of this trad, 
who had long been attached to him with fincere 
affection; and, in the courfe of their converfation, 
€ One of the fruits of my late excurfion,’ faid he, 
* isa prefent for you, which fuits your profeffion, 
* and will be generally ufeful to our fpecies. Conceiv- 
* ing you to be worthy of it, by reafon of your afi- 
duity in medical inquires, I have brought you a pre- 
{cription, the ingredients of which are eafily found 
but not eafily é€qualled, as a powerful remedy againít ` 
all corruptions of the blood, the judham, and the 
Perfían fire, the remains of which are adource of” 
infinite maladies. It is an old fecret of the Hindu, 
~phyficians, who applied it alfo to the cure of cold 
and moift diltempers; as the palfy, diftortions of the 
face, relaxation of the nerves, and fimilar difeafes. 
Its efficacy too has been proved by long experience ; 
and this is the méthod of preparing it :— 


9 A ^ ^ e & ^ ^0 ^ » "^ 


€ Take of white ar/enic, fine and frefh, one fala; 
* of picked black pepper fix times as much : let both 
* be well beaten at intervals for four days fucceftively 
* in an iron mortar, and then reduced to an impalpa. 
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* ble powder in one of ftone with a ftone-peftle, and .. 
* thus completely levigated, a little water being mixed 
“with them. Make pills of them as large as tares 
sor {mall pulfe, and keep them dry in a fbady 
< place *. ` 


ç One of thofe pills muft be {wallowed, morning 
* and evening, with fome betel-leaf, or, in countries 
* where betel is not at hand, with cold water. 1f thé — ^ 
< body be cleanfed from foulnefs and obftructions by 
* gentle cathartics and bleeding before the medicine ' 
< is adminittered, thé remedy will be fpeedier.' | 
_ The principal ingredient of this medicine is the 
arfenic, which the Arabs call Shure; the Perfians, 
Mergi Mufh, or moufe-bane y and the Indians, Sane’ lya : 
a mineral fubftance, ponderous and eryfalime. The 
orpimént, or yellow arfenic, is the weaker fort. It is 
deadly poifon, and fo fubril, that, when mice are 
killed by it, the very {mell of the dead will deftroy 
the living of that fpecies. After it has been kept about 


> 





e The loweft weight in general ufe among the Hiudus is the 
reti, called in Sas/erit ether rettica or radlica, indicating reduefs ; ` 
and o Anala, from e Ae, blacks it is the red and black feed of 
the gurja plant, which 1s a creeper of the fame clafs and order at 
leaft with gheyrrhiza: but I take this from report, having never 
examined its bloffoms. One rattica ia faid to be of equal weight 
with'three barley-coins, or four grains of rice in the bufk: and’ 
eight seti-weights, ufed by jewellers, are equal to feven carats. I 
have weighed a number of the feeds in diamorid-fcales, and find 
the average apothecary’s weight of one feed to be a graiu and ffve- 

ent: Now, in the [udu medical books, Zen of the rattica- 
feeds are one za/Aaca ; aud eight ma/hacas make a tolara, or tola; but 
in the law-bonks of Bengal, a maaca confitts of fixteen radticas, and 
a tolaca of five mañas; and, according to fome authorities, Zoe 
reti; only go to. oe majha, fixteen of which make a tolaca. We 
may obferve, that the filver »eri-weights, ufed by the goldfmiths at 
Benaies are twice as heavy as the feeds; and thence it is that eight 
° retis ave commonly faid to conftitute one ma/ha ; that is, eight filver 
weiphts, or fixteen feeds, cighty of which feeds, or ros grains, con- 
futute the quantity or arfenic in the Hindu prefcription, 
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Teven years, it lofes much of its force; its colour 
becomes turbid, and its weightis dimmifhed. This 
. mineral is hot and dry in the fourth degree: it caufes 
fuppuration, diffolves or unites according to the 
quantity given, and is very ufeful in clofing the lips 
of wounds when the pain is too intenfe to be borne, 
An unguent made of it with oils of any fort, is an 
effe&tual remedy for fome cutaneous diforders ; and, 
mixed with rofe water, it is good for cold tumours, 
and forthe dropfy ; but it ad never be adminiftered 
without the greateft caution ; for fuch is its power, 
that the fmalleft quantity of it in powder, drawn, like 
alcohol, between the eye-lafhes, would in a fingle day 
enurely corrode the coats and humours of the eye ; 
and fourteen retis of.it would in the fame time de- 
Droe life. The bett antidote againít its effects are 
the fcrapings of leather reduced to afhes. If the 
quantity of arfenic taken be accurately known, four 
times as much of thofe afhes, mixed with water and 
drank by the patient, will fheath and counteract the 
poifon. : 


The writer, conformably to the directions of his 
learned friend, prepared the medicine ; and, in the 
fame year, gave‘it to numbers, who were reduced by 
the difeafes above mentioned to the point of death. 
God is his.witnefs that they grew better from day to 
day, were at laft completely cured, and are now 
living (except one or two, who died of other difor- 
ders) to attcft the truth of this-affertion. One of his 
firft patients was a Parf, named Afenuchehr, who had 
come from Surat to thiscity, and had fixed his abode 
near the writer's houfe: he was fo cruelly afflicted 
with a confirmed lues, bere called the Perfian Fire, 
that his bands and feet were entirely ulcerated and al- 
moft corroded, fo that he became an object of difguít 
and abhorrence. This'man confulted the writer on 
his cafe, the.ftate of which he difclofed without re- 
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ferve. Some blood was taken from him on the fame 
day, and a cathartic adminiftered on the next. On 
the third day he began to take the a:/eme-pil/s, and, 
by the bleffing of God, the virulence of his diforder 


abated by degrees, until figns of returning health ape 


peared. Ina fortnight his recovery was complete, 
and he was bathed, according to the “practice of our 
phyficians. He feemed to have no virus left in his 
blood, and none has been fince perceived by him. 


But the power of this medicine has chiefly been 
tried in the cure of the Juzam, as the word is pro- 
nounced in lidia: a diforder infe&ing the whole 
maís of blood, and thence called by fome, /adi khun. 
The former name it derived from an Arabie root, 
fignifying, in general, amputation, maining, excifion, 
and, particularly, the ¢ruaecation or erofion of the fin- 
gers, which happens in the laft ftage of the difeafe. 
It is extremely contagious ; and, for that reafon; the 
prophet faid, Ferru mina lmejdhimi coma teferru 
mina’l afad, or, * Flee from a perfon afflicted with the 
€ judham, as you would flee from a lion.” The author 
of the Bahhru'fjawahir, or Sea of Pearls, ranks it 
as an infectious malady with the mea/fles, the [mall pox, 
and the plague. It is allo hereditary, and, in that re- 
fpect, claiie by medical writers, with the gous, the 
éonfumption, and the white leprofy. l 


A common caufe of this diftemper is the unwhole- 


fome diet of the natives, many of whom are accuf- ' 


tomed, after eating a quantity of Z/;¿ to fwallow 
.copious draughts of milk, which fail not to caufe an 
accumula'ion of yellow and black bile, which min- 
gles itfelf with the blood and corrupts it: but it has 
other caufes; for a Brahman, who had never talted 
fih in his life, applied lately to the compofer of this 

eflay, and appeared in the highefl degree ailected by 
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-a corruption of blood ; which he might have inherited, 


or acquired by other means. Thofe whofe religion 
permits them to eat déef, are often expofed to the 
danger of heating their blood intenfely, through the 
knavery of the butchers in the Bazar, who fatten 
their calves with Balawer and thofe who are fo 
ill-advifed as to take provocatives (a folly extremely 
common in dia) at firt are infenfible of the mu. 
chief, bur, as foon as the increafed moifture is dif- 
perfed, find their whole maís of blood inflamed, and, 
as it were, aduít; whence arifes the diforder of 
which we now are treating. The Perfian, or vene- 
real fire, gererally ends in this malady ; as one Devi 


.Prafad, lately in the fervice of. Mr. Vanfitrart, and 


fome others, have convinced me, by an unreferved 
account of their feveral cafes. 


It may be here worth while to report a remarkable 
cafe, which was related to me by a man who had been 
afflicted with the juzam near four years; before which 
time he had been difordered with Perfan fire, and, 
having clofed an ulcer by the means of a ftrong heal- 
ing plafter, was attacked by a violent pain in his Joints, 
On this he applied to a Cabiraja, or Hindu phylician, 
who gave him fome pills, with a pofiteve affurance, 
that the ufe of them would remove his pain in a few 
days; and ina few days it was, in fact, wholly re. 


. moved ; but, a very fhort time after, the fymptoms of 


the juzam appeared, which continually encreafed to 
fuch a degree, that his fingers and toes were on the 


point of dropping off. It was afterwards difcovered, `` 


that the pills which he had taken were made of cin- 
nabar, a common preparation of the Hindus; the 
heat of which had firft ftirred the humours ; which, 
on ftopping the external difcharge, had fallen on the 
joints, and then had occafioned a quantity of aduft 
sie to mix itfelf with the blood and iiffect’ tlre whole 
mais. 
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Of this dreadful complaint, however caufed, the 
firt fymptoms are a numbnefs and rednefs of the 
whole body, and principally of the face, an impeded 
hoarfe voice, thin hair and even baldnefs,, offenfive 
perfpiration and breath, and whitlows «on the nails. 
The cure is bell begun with copious bleeding, and 
' cooling drink, {uch as a decoction of the over, or 
Nymphea, and of violets, with fome dofes of manna: 
after which ftronger cathartics muft be adminiftered, 
But no remedy has proved fo efficacious as the pills 
compofed of arfenic and pepper: one inítance of 
their effect may here be mentioned, and many more 
may be added, if required. 


. Inthe month of February, the year jut mentioned, 
one Shaikh Ramazani, who then was an upper-fervant 
to the Board of Revenue, had fo corrupt a mais of 
blood, that a black leprofy of-his joints was approach- 
mg; and moft of his limbs began to be ulcerated. 
In this condition he applied to. the writer, and re- 
quefted immediate affiftance. Though the dior- 
dered ftate of his blood was evident on infpection, and 
required no particular declaration of it, yet many : 
queftions were put to hirn ; and it was clear, from his 
anfwers, that he had a confirmed juzam: he then loft 
a great deal of blood, and, after due preparation, took 
the arfenic-pills. After the firft week his malady feemed 
alleviated ; in the fecond it was confiderably diminifhed ; 
and, in the third, fo entirely removed, that the pa- 
tient went into the bath of healrh, as a token that he 
po longer needed a phyfician. | 


IX. 


ON THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


F evidence he required to prove. that Chefs was in- 
A vented by the Hindus, we may be fatisfied with 
the teftimony of the Perfians ; who, though as much 
inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious 
inventions of a foreign people, unanimoully agree, that. 
the game was imported from the weft of India, together 
with the charming fables of Vifknufarman, in the 
fixth century of our era, It feems to have been imme- 
morially known Jn’ Hinduflan by the name of Chatu- 
ranga, that is, the four angas, or members of an 
army, which are faid in the Amaracofha to be hafly- 
afwarat hapadatam, or elephants, horfes, chariots, 
and foot-/oldiers; and in this fenfe the word is fre- 
quently ufed by epic poets in their defcriptions of 
real armies. By a natural corruption of the pure 
Sanferit word, it was changed by the old Perfans 
into Chatrang ; but the Arabs, who foon after.took 
poffefion of their country, had neither the initial 
nor final letter of that word in their alphabet, and 
confequently altered it further into Shatranj, which 
found its way prefently into the modern Perfien, and 
at length into the dialecis of Jadia, where the true 
derivation of the name is known only to the learned, 
Thus has a very fignificant word in the facred language 
of the Brahmans been transformed by .fucceffive 
‘changes into axedraz, fracch, echecs, chefs, and, by 
a whimíical concurrente of circumitances, given 
birth to’ the us word check; and even a name , 
to the Excheguer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
Eimplicity and extreme perfection of the game, as it is 
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commonly played. in Europe and Afia, convince me 
‘that it was invented by one effort of fome great ge- 
nius; not completed by gradual improvements, but 
formed, to ufe the phrale of Italian critics, by the 
Jia ff intention y yet of this fimple game, fo exquifitely 
‘contrived, and fo certainly inverted in Badia, 1 cannot 


` find any account in the claffical writings of the Bruk- 


mans. itis, indeed, confidently afferted, that Sanf 
erit books on Chefs exift in this country; and, if they 
can be procured at Bazaeres, they will affuredly be 
fent to us. At prefent I can only exhibit a defcrip- 
tion of a very ancient Indian game of the fame kind ; 
but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern 
than the fimple Chefs of the Perfans, This game 
is alfo called Chaturanga, but more frequently Cha- 
tusají, or the Four Kings, fince it is played by four 
perfons reprefenting as many princes, two allied ar. 
mies combating on each fide. The defcription is taken 
fram the Bhawifhya Puran, in which Yudhifae hir is 
reprefented converfing with Vya/a, who explains at 
the king’s requeft the form of the fictitious warfare 
and the principal rules of it. ‘ Having marked egZf 
** fqvares on all fides,” fays the fage, rz place the red ` 
s army to the eaft, the green to the fouth, the yellow. 
“tothe weft, and the black tq the north: let the 
** elephant ftand on the left of the £g ; next to him, 


, * the Zeie: then the boat; and, before them all, 


* four foot-foldiers; but the boa? muft be placed in 
* the angle of the board." From this paflage it 
clearly appears, that an army, with its four angas, 
muft be placed on each fide of the board, fince an 
elephant could nòt ftand in any other pofition on the 
leri hand of each king; and Radhacant informed me, 
that the board confifted, like ours, of /ixty-four 
{quares, half of them occupied by the forces, and 
"half vacant. He added, that this game ismentioned - 
in the oldeft law-books, and that it was invented by the 
wife of Ravan, king of Lauca, in order to amufe him 
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with an image of war, while his metropolis was 
clofely befieged by Rama, in the fecond age of the 
world. He had not heard the ftory told by Firdauf,, 
near the clofe of the Shehnamah ; and it was probably 
carried itto Perfa from Conyacuvja, by Borzu the 
favourite phyfician, thence called Vaidyaprya, of the 
great Anufkiravan ; but he faid that the Brahmans 
of Gaur, or Bengal, were once celebrated for fuperior 
fkill in the game, and that his father, together with his 
fpiritual preceptor Jagannath, now living at Tribeni, 
had inftru&ed two young Brahmans in all the rules of 
it, and had fent them to Jayanagar at the requeft 
of the late Raja, who had liberally rewarded them. A 
ip or boat is fubftiruted, we fee, in this complex 
game for the sat, or armed chariot, which the Ben- 
galeje pronounce roth, and which the Perfiens changed 
mto rokh, whence came the rook of lome European 
nations; as the vierge and fol of the French are fup- 
' pofed to be corruptions of ferze and fil, the prime 
| minifter and elephant of the Perfans and Arabs. It 
were in vain to feek an etymology of the word rook in 
the modern Pez/izz language; fot, in all the paflages 
extracted from Firdaufi and Jami, where rokh is cons 
Ceived to mean `a hero or. à fabulous bird, it fignifies, 
I believe, no more than a check or a face; asin the 
following defcription of a proceffion in Egypt :— 
« When a thoufand youths, like cypreffes, box-trees, 
ge and firs, with locks as fragrant, cheeks as fair, ind 
** bofoms as delicate as lilies of the valley; were 
** marching gracefully along, thou wouldít have faid 
¿€ that the new fpring was Jurning his face (not, as 
Hyde tranflates the words, carried on rokhs) from 
** ftation to ftation." And as to the battle of the du- 
duas deh rakh, which D’ Her belot füppofes tó mean douse 
preux chevaliers, Í am ftrongly inclined to think that 
the phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve perfons 
face to face; ot ix on a fide. l cannot agree with my 
. friend Radhacant, that a Je, is properly introduced 
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in this imaginary warfare inftead ofa chariot, in which ` 


the old Jadian warriors conftantly fought ; for, though 
the ing might be fuppofed to fit in a car, lo that 
the four augas would be complete, and though it may 
often be neceflary 1n a real campaign to país rivers or 
lakes, yet no river is marked on the Indian, as it is 
on the Chinefe chefs-board ; and the intermixture of 
fhips with horfes, elephants, and infantry embattled on 
a PE is an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe 
of dice may, perhaps, be juítifed in a reprefenta- 
tion of war, ih which fortune has unqueftionably a 
great [hare ; but it feems to exclude chefs from the rank 
which has been affigned to it-anrong the fciences, and 
to give the game before us the appearance of wif, 
except that pieces are ufed only, inftead of cards 


which are held concealed: neverthelefs, we find that. ` 


the moves in the game deferibed by /ya/z, were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance ; for he proceeds to 
tell his royal pupil, that, “if cingue be thrown, the 
** king or a pawn muft be moved; if quatre, the 
** elephant ` Y trois, the horfe; and if deux the boat.” - 


He then proceeds to the moves : ** The ding paffes 
s€ freely on all fides, but over ome fquare only y and 
** with the fame limitation the pawn moves, but he 
** advances ítraight forward, and; kills his enemy 
** through an eagle ; the elephant marches in all direc- 


** tions, as far as his driver pleafes; the Zor/2 rons . 


e obliquely, traverfing three {quares; and the /hip 
“© goes over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, 
we find, hasthe powers of our queen, as we are pleafed 
to call the miniffer, or general, of the Perfians ; and the 
Jhip has the motion of the piece to which we give the 
unaccountable appellation of Auen ; but with a reftric- 
. tion which mutt greatly leffen his value. 
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The bard next exhibits a few general rules and 
: fuperficial directions for the conduct of the game: 
** the pawns and the Gs both killand may be volun- 
** tarily-killed ; while the £izg, the e/ephant, and the 
** horfe may flay the foe, but cannot expofe them- ` 
** felves to be flain. Let each player preferve his own . 
"rr forces with extreme care, fecuring his Zing above all, 
* and not facrificing a fuperior to keep an inferior 
|. * piece,” Here the commentator on the Puran ob- 
ferves, that the Zor/e, who has the choice of eight: 
moves from any central pofition, muft be preferred to 
the /hip, who has only the choice of four; but this 
argument would not have equal weight in the com- , 
mon game, where the Aen and tower command a 
whole line, and where a knight 1s always of lefs value 
than a tower in action, ora bifhop of that fide on 
which the attack is begun. `“ It is by the overbearing 
** power of the e/ephant that the king fights boldly ; 
** let the whole army, therefore, be abandoned, in or- 
** der. to fecure the elephant : the king muft never place 
* one elephant before another, according to the rule 
_ © of Gotama, unleís he be compelled for want of room, 
* for he would thus commit a-dangerous fault and, if 
~ ** he can flay one of two hoftile elephants, he muft 
** deftroy that on his left hand.” The laft rule is ex- ` 
tremely obfcure; but, as Go/ama was an illuftrious 
lawyer and philofopher, he would not have conde- 
Ícended to leave directions for the game of Chatu- 
ranga, if it had not been held in great eftimation by 
the ancient fages of India. ` ONE. 


ye 


All that remains of the paffage, which was copied 
for me by Radhacant and explained by him, relates to 
the íeveral modes in which a partial fuccefs or com 

' plete victory may be obtained by any orte of the four 
players; for we (ball fee that, as if a -difpute had 
arifen between two allies, one of the kings may affume 
the command.of all the WE and aim.at feparate:con- 
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queft. Firft, “ When any one king has placed himfelf 
** on the fquare of another king, which advantage is 
* called Sinkafana, or the throne, he wins a fake, 
es which is doubled, if he kills the adverfe monarch 
*€ when he feizes his place ; and, if be con feat himfelf 
** on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of 
* thewholearmy.” Secondly, ** If he can occupy fuc- 
** ceffively the thrones of all the three princes, he ob- 
** tains the victory, which is named Chaturaj: ; and the 
«© ftake is doubled if he kills the laft of the three juft 
** before he takes poffeffion of his throne; but if he 
** kills him on his throne, the ftake is quadrupled.” 
‘Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real warfare, a 
king may be confidered as victorious when he feizes . 
the metropolis of his adverfary ; but if he can deftroy 
his foe, he difplays greater heroifm, and relieves his 
people from any further folicitude. ** Both in gaining 
et the Siuhafana and the Chaturaji,” fays Pyaja, ** the 
ze king muft be fupported by the elephants, or all the 
se forces united," Thirdly, ** When one player has 
** his own king on the board, but the king of his 
pr partner has been taken, he may replace his captive 
** ally, if he can feize both the adverfe kings; or, if 
“ he cannot effect their capture, he may exchange his 
* king for one of them, againft the general rule, 
** and thus redeem the allied prince, who will fupply 
<€ his place," This advantage has the name of Nri» 
pacrifata, or recovered by the king y and the Nauca- 
crifkta feems to be analogous to it, but confined to 
the cafe of faips. Fourthly, ** If a pawn can march 
** tq any fquareon the oppofite extremity of the board, 
4 except that of the king or that of the fhip, he af- 
“ fumes whatever power belonged to that fquare ; and 
** this promotion is called Shatpada, or the fix firides.” 
‘Hire we find the rule, with a fingular exception, con- 
cerning the advancement of the pawns, which often 
occafions a moft interefting ftruggle at our common 
^ chefs, and which has furnifhed the poets and moralifts 
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of Arabia and Perfia with many lively reflections on 


human life. “It appears that this privilege of Shat- 


pada was not allowable, in the opinion of Gotama, 
when a player had three pawns on the board; but, 
when only one pawn and one (hip remained, the pawn 
might advance even to.the {quare of a king or a fhip, 
and affume the power of either. Fifthly, ** According 
** to the Rachd/as, or giants (that is, the people of 
Lanca, where the game was invented) there could 
“ be neither victory nor defeat if a king were left on the 

plain without force; a fituation which they named 
Cacacafh? ha.” ^ Sixthly, ** If three fhips happen to 
meet, and the fourth can be brought up to them in 
** the remaining angle, this has the name of Vrihan- 
€ nauca, and the player of the fourth ‘feizes all the 
others. Two or three of the remaining couplets 
are fo dark, either from an error in the manufcript or 
- from the antiquity of the language, that I could not 
underftand the Pandit's explanation of them, and 
fufpect that they gave even him very indiftin& ideas ; 
but it would be eafy, if it were worth while to play at 
the game by the preceding rules ; and a little practice 
would perhaps make the whole intelligible. One cir- 
cumítance, in this extract from the Puran, feems very 
furprizing : all games of hazard are pofitively forbid- 
den by Menu, yet the game of Chaturanga, -in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by ‘the great Vya/a himfelf, 
whofe law-tract appears with that of Gotama among; 
the eighteen books which form the DAerma/affra ; but, 
as Radkacantand his preceptor Jagannath are both 
employed by government in compiling a digeft of 


Et 
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Indian laws, and as both of them, efpecially the vene- ' 


rable fage of Tribeni, underítand the game, they are 
able I prefume to affign reafons why it fhould have 
been excepted from the general prohibition, and even, 
openly taught by ancient and modern Brahmans. 
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TWO INSCRIPTIONS. 
FROM GA MOUNTAINS, 


Tranflated from the Sanfcrit by Charles Wilkins, E, 
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FIRST INSCRIPTION, 


Inu Cavern, called the Grat of the Seven Rifhis, near Gaya. 


the people, who was the good fon of- Sree 
Sardoo la, by his own birth and great virtues claffed 
. amongít the princ M rulers of the earth, gladly 
called this ftatue of Kreefina, of unfullied renown, 
confirmed in the world like his own reputation, and 
the image of Kanteematee*, to be depofited in this 
great mountain-cave, I 


1. A NANTA VARMA, mafter of the hearts of 


2. Sas Sárdoola, of efiablifhed fame, jewel of the 
den of kings, emblem of time to the martial 
poffeffors of the ‘earth, to the fubmiffive the tree of 
‘the fruit of defire, a:light to the Military: Order, 

whofe glory was not founded: upon the e of a 
fingle battle, the ravifher of female hearts, and the 
_ image of Pena 4. became the deg of the land. ~ 





* Radba, the favourite miftrefs of Kreg/hna,. 
+ Kama Deva, the Cupid of the Hindus. 
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3. Wherever Sree Sardoola is wont to.ca(t his own 
difcordant fight towards a foe, and the fortunate ftar, 
his broad eye, is enflamed with anger between its ex- 
panded lids, ¿here falleth a fhower of arrows from 
the ear-drawn ftring of the bow of his fon, the re- 
nowned nanta Varma, the beftower of infinite hap- 
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SECOND INSCRIPTION, ` 
In a Cave bebind Nagarjens. . 


TE aufpicious Sree Yanja Varma, whofe move- 
"BÀ ment was ás the fportive elephants jn the fea- 
fon cf luft, was like Manoo*, ‘the appointer of the 
muhtary canon ofall the chiefs of the earth: — by 
wifi divine offerings, the God with a thoufand 
cyes- being conftantly invited, the emaciated Pow- 
jomee $, for a long time, fullied the beauty of her 
cheeks with falling tears. ' , o i 


2. Ananta Varma by name, the friend of ftrangers, 
renowned in the world in the character of valour, by 
nature imniaculate as the lunar beams, and who is the 
offspring of Sree Sardoola :—By him this wonderful 
ftatue of Bhootapatee and of Devee||, the Maker of 
all things vifible and invifible and the granter of boons, 
‘which hath taken fanctuary in this cave, was caufed. 


to be made. May it protect the univeríe ! 
————————À 
* The firft legillator of the Hindus, 
+ Ecndra a deification of the Heavens. 


i The wife of Eendra. 


|| Seeva, or Mabadeva and bis confort in one image, asa type 
of ihe deer, Genitor and Genitrix; l 
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3. The ftring of his expanded how, charged with 
arrows and drawn to the extremity of the fhoulder, 
burfteth the circle’s centre. Of. {pacious. brow, pro- 
` pitious diftin&ion, and furpafling beauty, he is the 
image of the moon with an undiminifhed countenance. 
Ananta Varma to the end! Of form like Smara* in 
exiftence, he is feen with the conftant and affectionate 
ftanding with their tender and fafcinated eyes con- 
ftantly fixed upon him. 


4. From the machine his bow, reproacher of the 
`. Crying Koorara +, bent to the extreme, he is endued 
with force; from his expanded virtue he is a provo- 
ker; by his good conduct his renown reacheth to afar; 
he is a hero by whofe courfing fteeds the elephant is 
difturbed, and a youth who is the feat of forrow to 
the women of his foes. He is the director ;. and his 
name is Ananta 1. 


x 





* The Hindoo Cupid. | 
+ A bird that is conflantly making a noife before rain, 
+ This word fignifies eternal or infinite. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF ASAM, 
BY MOHAMMED CANIM. 


Tranflated from the Perfian, by Henry Panfittart, Eq e 
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SAM, which les to the north-eaft of Bengal, is 

divided into two parts by the river Brahmaputra, 
that flows from Khata, The northern portion is cal- 
led Uttarcul, and the fouthern Dacfhincul, Uttarcil 
begins at Gowalntty, which.is the boundary of his 
Miajefty's: territorial poffeffions, and terminates in 
mountains inhabited by a tribe called Meeri Mech. 
Dacfhincul extends from the village Sidea to the hills 
of Strinagar. The moft famous mountainsto thenorth- 
ward of Uttarcul, are thole of Duleh and: Landah ; - 
and to the fouthward of Dac/hintul are thofe of Nam. 
rup, (Camrup?) fituated four days journey above 
Ghergong, to which the Raja retreated. There is 
another chain of Ills, which is inhabited by a tribe 
called Nanac, who pay no revenue to the Raja, but 
profefs allegiance to him, and obey a few of his orders, 
But the + Zem/ch tribe are entirely independent of 
him; and, whenever they find an opportunity, plun- 
der the country contiguous to their mountains. Afam 
is of an oblong figure; its length about 200 ftandard 
cofs, and its breadth, from the northern to the 
fouthern mountains, about eight days journey. From 


1 





< This account of Afam was tranflated for the Society, but 
afterwards printed by the learned tranflator as an appendix to his 
Aalemgirnamab. It is reprinted here, becaufe our government: 
has an intereft in being as well acquainted as poífible with all the 
nations bordering on the Brith territories. | 
. T In another copy, this tribe are called Due. 
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Gowakutty to Gkergong are feventy-five ftandard cdfs : 

- and from thence it is fifteen days journey to Khoten, 
which was the refidence of Peeran Wifeh*, but is 
now called Ava +, and is the capital of the Raja of à 
Pegu, who confiders himfelf of the pofterity of that 
famous General. The firft five days journey from the 
mountains of Cumrup, is performed through fotefts, 
and over hills, which are arduous and difficult to país. 
You then travel eaftward to Ava through a level 

¿and fmooth country. To the northward is the plain 
of Khata, that has been before mentioned as the 
place from whence the Brahmaputra iffues, which is 
afterwards fed by feveral rivers that flow from the 
‘fouthern mountains of fam. The principal of thefe - 
is the Dhonec, which has before occurred in this hif- 
tory: it joins that broad river at the village Lucki- 
perth. f ` E 


Between thefe rivers is an ifland well inhabited, . . 
and in an excellent ftate of tillage. Ir contains a fpa- 
cious, clear, and pleafant country, extending to' the 
dance of about fifty cofs, The cultivated tract is 
bounded by a thick foreff, which harbours elephants, 
and where, thofe animals may be caught, as well as 
in four or five other foreíts of Am, If there be oc- 
cafion for them, fivé or fix hundred elephants may be - 

. procured in a year. Acrofs the Dhonec, which is the 
fide of Ghergong, is a wide, agreeable, and level 
country, which delights the heart of the beholder. 
The whole face of it is marked with population and 
tillage `. and it prefents on every fide charming prof= 





~ * According to Kbondemir, Peeran Wafeb was one of the nobles 
of Afrafíab, King of Turan, contemporary with Kafcau:, fecond 
Prince of the Kanian dynafty. In the Ferbung Febangeery and 
- Borbaun Katea (two Perfian Dictionaries) Peeraa is deícribed as 
one of the Peblovan or heroes of Turan, and General under fra- 
fab, the name of whofe father was JFrfzb. ; 
+ Thisisa alpable miftake. Khotez lies to the north of Hizm 
vlaya ; and Piran Fifab could never have leen Zog, 
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pects of ploughed fields, harveíts, gardens, and 
groves, All the ifland before defcribed lies in Dac- 
Jhincul. | From the village Salagereh to the city of 
Ghergouwg is a {pace of about fifty cofs, filled with 
fuch an uninterrupted range of gardens, plentifully 
ftocked wiih fruit-trees, that it appears as one garden. 
" Within them are the houfes of the peafants, and a 
beautiful affemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, 
and of garden and wild flowers blowing together, 
Asthe country is overflowed in the rainy feafon, a high 
and broad caufeway has been raifed for the conveni- 
ence of travellers from Sulugereh to Ghergong, which is 
the only üncultivated ground that is to be feen. Each 
fide of this road .is planted with fhady bamboos, the 
tops of which meet, and are intertwined. Amoneft 
the fruits which this country produces, are mangoes, 
plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, pine-apples, 
' and pe a fpecies of amleh, which has fuch an ' 
excellent flavour, that every perfon who taítes it pre- 

fers it to the plum. There are alfo cocoa-nut trees, 
pepper-vines, Areca trees, and the Sadij*, in great 
plenty. "The fugar-cane excels in foftnefs and fweet- 
nefs, and is of three colours, red, black, and white. 
There isginger free from fibres, and betel-vines. The 
ftrength of vegetation and fertility of the foil are 
(uch, that whatever feed if fown, or flips planted, 
they always thrive. The environs of Ghergong fur- 
nifh {mall apricots, yams; and pomegranates ; but as 
thefe articles are wild, and not affifted by cultivation 
and engraftment, they are very indifferent. The 
principal crop of this country confifts in rice and 
+ mash. Adés is very {carce ; and wheat and barley are 
never fown. The filks are éxcellent, and refemble 


í 





* The Sadi; is a long aromatic leaf, which has a pungent talle, 
‘and is called in San/erit, Tejapatra. In our botanical books it beara 
the name of Malatatbrym, or the Indian Leaf, 


t Mah isa fpecies of grain, and Æa a kind of pea, 
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thole of Cima; but they manufacture very few more 
than are required for ufe. They are fuccefsful in 
embroidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet^ 
and tauthund, which is a fpecies of filk of which they 
make tents and * Soot Salt is a very precious 
and fcarce commodity ; it is found at the bottom of 
fome of the hills, but of a bitter and pungent quality. 
A better fort isin common, which is extracted from 
the plantain-tree. The mountains inhabited ‘by the 
tribe called Nanac, produce plenty of excellent Lig- 
num Ales, which a fociety of the natives import 
every year into Afam, and barter fo? falt and grain. 
This evil-difpofed race of mountaineers are many de- 
grees removed from the line of humanity, and deftitute 
of the charatteriftical properties of a man. They go 
naked from head to foot, and eat dogs, cats, fnakes,. 
mice, rats, ants, locufts, and every thing of this fort 
which they can find. The hills of Camrup, Sidea, 
and Lucfigereh, fapply a fine fpecies of Lienum Aloes, 
which finks in water. Several of the mountains con- 
tain mufk-deer. I 


The country of Usserend, which is on the-northern 
fide of the Brahmaputra, is in the higheft ftate of 
cultivation, and produces plenty of pepper and Ære- 
ca-nuts. It even furpafles Dacffuneu] in population ` 
and tillage; but, as the latter contains a greater, 
tract of wild foreits, and places difficult of accefs, 
the rulers of äm have chofen to refide In it for the 
convenience of control, and have erected in it the 
capital of the kingdom. The breadth of Ultarcul, 
fiom the banks of the river to the foot of the moun- 
tains, which is a cold climate, and contains fnow, is 
various ` but is nowhere lefs than fifteen cofs, nor 
more than forty-five cols. The inhabitants of thole 





^ 
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`* Kenautr ate walls made to furround teats, 
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‘mountains are Brong, have a robuft and refpectable 
appearance, and are of the middling fize. Their com. 
plexions, like thofe of the natives of all cold climates, 
are red and white; and they have alfo trees and fruits 
peculiar to frigid regions. Near the fort of Jam 
, Derek, which is.on the fide of Gowahutty, is a chain 
' Tof mountains, called the country of Dereng ; all the 
iihabitants of which refemble.each other in appear- 
ance, manners; and {pecch, but they are diftinguifh- 
ed by the names ‘of their.tribes, and places of refi- 
dence: Several of thefe hills produce musk, kataus*, 
boat +, perce, and two fpecies of horfes, called goont 
and fanyans. Gold and filver are procured here, as in 
' the whole country of 4/am, by wafhing the fand of the 
rivers. ` This, indeed, is one of the fources of revenue. 
lt is fuppofed that 12,000 inhabitants, and fome fay 
20,000, are employed i in this occupation ; and it 1s a 
regulation, that each of thefe perfons hall pay. a fixed 
revenue of-a ¿ola Í of gold to the Raja. The peo- 
ple of Haw area bale and unprincipled nation, and 
have no fixed religion, ` They follow no rule but that 
of their own inclinations, and make, the approbation 
. of their own vicious minds the teft of the propriety 
- of their actions. ` They do not adopt any mode of ` 
worfhip pra&ifed-either by Heathens or Mohammedans ; 
. nor do: they concur with any of the known feéts which 
"prevail amongít mankind, Unlike the Pagans of 
Hiinduftan, they do not reject victuals which have been 
dreíled by Mufelmans ; and they abftain from-no flefh 
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' © Kataus Is thus defcribed in the Borhaun Katea: * "This word, 
“in thelanguage of Rum, is a fea-cow ; the tail of w hich 1s hung' 
** upon the aecks of horfes, and on the fummits of ftandards, | 
* Some fay, that it is a cow whith lives in the mountains of 
‘© Khata.’ ^ It here means the mountain-cow, which fupplieg the 
tal that 13 made lato chswries; and in Sanferit 1 is called chamara, 

'. + Bhoat and peree are two kinds of blanket. Pe 

+ Fighriy reri-weights, See page 154, note. E 
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except human. They even eat animals that have died 
a natural death ; but, in confequence of not being 
ufed to thezaíte of ghee, they have fuch an antipa- 
thy to this article, that if they difcover the 'leaít 


fmell of it in their victuals, they have no relifh for. ` 
them. It is not-their cuftom to -veill their women ; 


for even the wives of the Raja do not conceal their 
faces from any perfon, ` The.females perform work 
in the open air, with their countenances expofed and 
beads uncovered. The men have often four or five 
wives each, and publicly buy, fell, and change them. 
They {have their heads, beards, and whifkers, and 
reproach and admonith every perfon who neglects this 
ceremony.’ Their language has not the leaít affinity 
with that of Bengal*.. Their’ ftrength and courage 
are apparent in.their looks; but their ferocious man- 
' ners and brutal tempers are alfo betrayed by their 
phyfiognomy. They are fuperior to moft nations in 
corporal force and hardy exertions. They are enter- 


prizing, favage, fond of war, vindictive, treacherous; 


` and deceitful. - The virtues of compaffion, kindnefs, 
. friendfhip, fincerity, truth, honour, good faith, 
fhame, and purity of, morals, have been left out of 
their compofition. The feeds of tendernefs and hu- 
manity have not been fown in the field of their frames. 


As they are deftitute of the mental garb of manly qua- , 


lities, they are alfo deficient in the drefs of their bodies. 
They tie a cloth round their heads, and another round 
their loins, and throw a fheet upon their fhoulder-; 
but it is not cuftomary in that countryto weat turbans, 
robes, drawers,’ or thoes. “There are no buildings of 
brick or ftone, or with walls of earth, except the gates 
of the city of Ghergony, and fome of their idolatrous 
temples.: The rich and poor conftru& their habita- 
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* This is an error: young Brabmens often come from Afam to 
Nadiya tor inftruéton; and their vulgar dialect is underítood «by 
the Bengal teachers. "" | 
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' tions of wood, bamboos, and ftraw. The Raja and 
his courtiers travel in ftately litters; but the opulent 
and refpe&table perfons amongft his fubje&s are car- 
tied in lower vehicles, called doolies. /am produces 
neither horfes *, camels, nor afles ; but thofe cattle are 
fometimes brought thither from other countries. The 
brutal inhabitants, from a congenial impulfe, are fond 
of feeing and keeping affes, and buy and fell them at a 
high pride; but-they difcoyer the greateft furprize at 
feeing a.camál ; and are fo afraid of a horfe, that if 
one trooper fhould attack a hundred armed .4/amians, 
they would all throw down-their arms and flee; or, 
fhould ger sot be ablé to efcape; they would furren- 

, der themfelygs ‘prifoners,.. Yet, fhould. one of that 
deteftable race encounter two men of another natio 
on foot, owowil defeat them. — . | 

J" we 29"SIJÓ- , i . r 
Thencçient inhabitants of this country are divided 
into twostribes, the <Afamians and the Cultanians. 
The latyer excel the former in all occupations except 
war and the conduct of hardy enterprizes, in which 

- the former. are fuperior. A body-guard of fix or feven 
thouland d/amians, fierce as demons, of unfhaken 
courage, and well provided with warlike arms and ac- 
coutrements, always keep watch near the Aaja’s fitting 

and fleeping apartments; thefe are his loyal and confi- 
dential troops and patrol.- The martial weapons of 
this country are the mufquet, {word, fpear, and arrow ` 
and bow of bamboo. In their forts, arid boats they 
have alfo plenty of cannon, zerbzen + and ramchangee ; 
in the management, of which they are very expert. 





* As the author bas afferted that two fpecies of hories, called 
geont and tanyans, are producedun Dereng, we mutt fuppole that 
this is a different country: from Afam., AM 
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Whenever any of the Rajahs, magiftrates, or prin | 
cipal men die, they dig a large cave for the deceafed, 
in which they inter his women,» attendants, and fer- 
vants, and fome of the magnificent equipage and ufeful 
furniture which he poffeffed in his life-time; fuch as 
elephants, gold and filver, Padca/h (large fans) car- 
pets, clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great deal of oil, 
and a torch-bearer; for they confider thefe articles 
as flores for a future ftate. They afterwards conftru& 
' a trong roof over the cave upon thick timbers. 
The peaple of the army entered fome of, the “old 
caves, and took out df them the valueof 90,000 rupees, 
in gold and filver. But an extraordinary circúm- 
fiance is'faid to have happened, to whicirthe mind of 
man can Ícarcely give credit, and the probability of 
which is contradicted hy daily na ponds It is this: 
All the nobles came to the unperial general arid de- 
clared, with univerfa] agreement,’ that a golden betel- 
ftand was found in one of the caves that was du 
eighty years before, which contained ‘betel-leat quite 
green and ficlh : but the authenticity of this. iu 
tefts upon report. d | 

Ghergong has four gates, conftructed of Häre and 
earth; trom each of which the Azjz's palace is dif- 
tant three cofs. The city is encompafled with a fence 
of bamboos ; and within it high and broad caufeways 
have been raifed for the convenience of pallengers 
during the rainy feafon. Jn the.front of every man’s 
houfeis a garden, or fome cultivated ground. This 
is a fortified city, which endiofes villages and tilled 
fields. The Raja’s palace ftands upon the bank of 
the Degoo, which flows throughout the city, This 
river is lined on cach fide with houfes; and there.is a 
{mall market, which contains no hopkeepers except 
_fellersof betel. The reafon is, that it is not cuftomary 
for the inhabitarits to buy provifions for daily ufe, be- 
caule they lay RE a ftock for EE which lafts 
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them a-year. T he Raja’s palace is furrounded by a 
caufeway, planted on'cach.fide with a clofe hedge of 
bamboos, which ferves inftéad of'a wall. On the 
outfide there is a ditch, which is always full of water, 

The circumference of the enclofure is ` one cols and 
fourteen jerebs. Within it have been built lofty 
halls and fpacious ‘apartments for the’ Raja, moft of 
them of wood, and a few of ftraw, which’ are called 
ehuppers. Amongft thefe is a diwan khanah, or pub- 
lic faloon, one hundred and fifty cubits, long, and 
forty broad, which is fupported by fixty-fix wooden 
pillars, placed at an interval of about four cubits from’ 


each other. "The Raja’s feat is adorned with lattice- | 


work and carving. Within and without have been 
placed plates of brafs, fo «well polifhed; that when the 


E 


rays of the fun ftrike upon them, they fhine like mir : 
rors. It is an afcertained fact, that 3000 carpenters . 


and 1200 labourers were. conftantly employed on this 
work, during two years before it was finifhed: When 


the, Raja fits in this chamber, or travels, inftead of. 


drums and trumpets, they beat tbe * dhol and and, 
The latter is a round thick inftrument made of cop- 
per, and is certainly the fame as the drum, which it 
was cuftomary, in thé time of the. ancient kings, to 
beat in battles and’ marclies, i 
"The Rajas of this coüntry bin ifte raifed hd 
` creft of pride ahd'vainglory, and'difplayed"an éften-, 
tatious appearance of grandeur, ahd 4 numerous tráin 
of attendants and -lervahts, They, have: not bowed 
the head of fubmiffion and obedience, nor have they 
paid tribute: or revenue’ to the mott powerful moz 
Buena but they have curbed the ambition, and 
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* The dol i isa kind of drum,.which is beaten at each end. 
+ This is a kind of kettle-drum, and is made of a campofition, 
of feveral metals, 
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checked the conquefts, of the moft victorious: prin- 
ces of Hindufian. The folution of the difficulties 
attending a war againít them, has baffled the pene- 
tration of heroes who have been ftiled Conquerors 

of the World. Whenever an invading army has en- 
` tered their territories, the d/amians have covered 
themfelves in ftrong pofts, and have diítreffed the 
enemy by ftratagems, furprifes, and alarms, and by 
‘cutting off their provifions. If thefe means have 
failed, they have declined a battle in the field, but 
have carricd the peafants into the mountains, burnt, 
the grain, and left the country empty. But when. 
the rainy feafon has fet in upon the advancing enemy; 
. they have watched their opportunity to make excur-- 
fions, and. vent their rage; “the famifhed invaders: 
have either become their prifaners,-or been put, to 
death. In this manner powerful and numerous armies 
have been funk in that whirlpool of deftruétion,, and 
mot afoul has efcaped. — - E 

Formerly Haim Shak, a king of Bengal, uhder- 
took an expedition againít Ajam, and carried with 
him a formidable force in cavalry, infantry, and boats. , 
The beginning of this invafion was crowned with 
wiétory., He entered the country, and erected the 
ftandard of fuperiority and conqueft. - The Raja 
being unable to encounter him in the field, evacuated 
the plains, and retreated to the mountains. — Holz 
left his fon, with a large army, to keep poffeffion of 
the country, and. returned to’ Bengal. The rainy 
feafon commenced, and the roads were fhut up by 
inundation, The Aaja defcended from the .moun- 
tains, furrounded tbe Bengal army, fkirmifhed with . 
them,-and cut off their provifions, till they were re- 
duced to fuch ftraits, that they .were.all, in a-fhort 
time, either killed or made prifoners, * 


1 
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In the fame manner Mohammed Shah, the fon of 
Toglus Shak, who was king of feveral of the provin- 
ces of Hinduflan, fent a wefl-appointed army of an 
hundred thoufand cavalry to conquer Jam; but 
they were all devoted to oblivion in that country of 
enchantment; and no intelligence or vefüge of them 
remained. Another army was difpatched to revenge 
this difafter ; but when they arrived in Bengal, they 
were panic-ftruck, and fhrunk from the enterprize ; 
becaufe if ahy perfon paffes the f ontier into that 
diítriét, he has not leave to return. In the fame 
manner, none of the inhabitants of that country are 
able to come out of it; which js the reafon that no 
accurate Information has hitherto been obtained re- 
lative to that nation. The natives of Hinduflan con- 
fider them as wizards and magicians, and pronounce 
the name of that cotintry in all their incantations and 
counter-charms. They fay that every perfon who 
lets his foot thére, is under the influence of witch- 
craft, and cannot find the road to return. - 


Jeidej Sing*, the Raja of Afcan, bears the title of 
Swergi, or Celeffial. Swerg, in the Ainduffani lan- 
guage, means heaven. That frantic and vainglo- 
rious prince is fo exceffively foolifh and miftaken, 
as to believe that his vicious anceftors were fovereigns 
of the heavenly hoft; and that one of them, being 
inclined to vifit the earth, defcended by a golden 
ladder. After he had been employed fome time in 
regulating and governing his: new kingdoms, he be- 
came fo' attached to it, that he fixed his abode in itj 
and never returned. | x m 

In fhort, when we confider the peculiar circum- 
' flances of fah ; that the country is Ípacious, popu- 

y Properly Jayadbswaja Sinba, or the Lien with banners of cen» - 
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‘lous, and hard to be penetrated; that it abounds in 
perils and dangers; that the paths and roads are 
befet with difficulties; that the cbftacles to the con- 
queft of it are more than can be defcribed ; that the 
inhabitants are a favage race, ferocious in their man- 
ners, and brutal in their behaviour; that they are of a 
gigantic appearance, enterprifing, intrepid, treacherous, 
well armed, and more numerous than can be conceiv- 
ed ;- that they refift and attack the enemy from fecure 
pofts, and are always prepared for battle; that they 
poflefs forts es high as heaven, garrifoned by brave 
foldiers, and plenufully.fupplied with warlike ftores, ` 
the reduction of each of which-would require a long 
{pacs of time; that the way was obftruéted by thick 
and dangerous bulbes, and broad and boifterous ri- 
vers : when we confider thefe circumftances, we fhall 
wonder that this country, by the aid of God, and the. 
aufpices of his Majefty, was conquered by the im- 
perial zrmy, and became a place for ere&ting the ftan- 
dard of the faith. The haughty and infolent heads 
of feveral of the deteftable 4/amrans, who ftretch the 
neck- of pride, and who are devoid of religion and 
remote from God, were bruifed by the idi of the 
horícs of the wictorious warriors. ^: The Mufelman 
_ heroes experienced the comfort of fighting Jor their 
religion; and the bleffings of it feverted to the ío- 
vereignty of his juft and pious Majefty. | 


/ 

The Roja, whofe foul had been enflaved by pride, 
who had been bred up in the habit of prefuming on 
the ftability of his own government, never dreamt 
of this reverfe of fortune; but being now overtaken 
by the punifhment due to his crimes, fled, as has 
, been before mentioned, with fome of ‘his nobles, at- 
tendants, and family, and a few of his effects, to the 
mountains of Camrup. That fpot, by its bad air and 
water, and confined fpace, is rendered the worft place 
in the world, or rather, it is in one of the pits of bell. 
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The Raja’ s officers and folders, by his orders; croffed 
the Donec, and fettled in the fpacious iflarid between 
that and the Brahmaputra, which contains numerous 
forefts and thickets. A few took refuge in other 
mountains, and watched an opportunity of commit- 
ting hoftilities, 

Camrup is a country on the fide il Dacftincul; 
f fituated, between three high mountains, at the diftance 
of fout days. Journey-from Ghergong. lt is remark- 
able for bad water, noxious air, and confined prof- 
pects. Whenever the Raja ufed to be angry with 
any of his fubjects, he fent them thither. The roads 
are difficult to pafs, infomuch that a- foot-traveller 
proceeds with the greateft inconveniente. There is 
one road wide enough for a horfe ; but the beginning 
of it: contains thick .forefts for about half a cofs, 
Afterwards there.is a defile, which is ftony and full 
of water. Onreach fide,is a mountain towering to 
the fky. | > 

The Imperial General remained fome days in Gher- 
gong, where he was employed in regulating the af- 
fairs of the country, encouraging the peafants, and 
collecting, the effe&s of the Raja. He repeatedly 
read the Khosbeh, or prayer, containing thé name 
and title of the Prince of the Age, King of Kings, 
Alemg eer, Conqueror of the World ; and ‘adorned the 
faces of the coins with the imperial impreffion. At 
this time there were heavy fhowers, accompanied with 
violent wind, for two or three days; and ‘all the 
figns appeared qf the rainy feafon, which in that 
country fets in before it does in Hinduflan. The 
Gencral exerted himfelf in eftablithing pofts, and 
fixing guards, for keeping open the roads and fup- 
plying the army with’ provifions. He thought ‘now 
of fecuring himfeif during the rains, and determined, 
after the f&y (houid be cleared frorn the clouds, ‘the 
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lightning ceafe to illuminate the air, and the {wellin 
of the water fhould fubfide, that the army: fhoul 
again be fet in motion againít the Raja and his attend- 
ants, and be employed 1n delivering the country from 
, the evils of their exiftence. 


The author then mentions feveral fkirmifhes, 
which happened between the Raja’s forces and the. 
Imperial troops; in which the latter were always vic- 
torious. He concludes thus: 

. © At length all the villages of Dacfhincul fell into the 
poffeffion of the Imperial army. Several of the in- 
habitants and peafants, from the diffufion .of the fame 
of his Majeftys kindnefs, tendernefs, and juftice, 
fubmitted to his government, and were protected in 
their habitations-and property. The inhabitants of 
Uttercul ao became obedient to his commands. 
His Majefty rejoiced when he heard the news of this 
conqueít, and rewarded the General with a' coftly 
dreís, and other diftinguifhing marks of his favour,” 


The narrative, to which this is a fupplement, gives 

a concife hiftory of the military expedition into Adar, 
In this defcription the author has ftopt at a period 
when the Imperial troops had pofleffed themíelves of 
the capital, and were mafters of any part of the plain - 
country which they chofe to occupy or over-run. 
The feque! diminifhes the credit of the conqueft, by 
fhowing that it was temporary, and that the Aaja did 
not forget his ufual policy of haraffing the invading 
army during the rainy feafon : but this conduct pro- 
duced only the effect of di(treffing and difgufting it 
with the fervice, inftead of abfolutely deftroving it, ` 
as his predeceffors had deftroyed former adventurers. 
Yet the sconclufion of this wards far from weaken- 
. ing the panegyric which the author has paffed upon 
the Imperial General, to whom a difference of fitua- < 
š ( 
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tior afforded.an opportunity of difplaying additional 
virtues, and of clofing that life with heroic fortitude 
which he had always hazarded i in the field with mar- 
tial fpirit. His name and titles: were, Mir Jum/eh, 
Moazzim Khan, Khan Khanan, Sipaht Salar. 

so. 7 REMARK . + 


"The preceding account -of- the A/amians, who are 
probably fuperior in all refpe&s to the Moguls, exhi- 
bits a fpecimen of the black malignity and frantic in- 


tolerance with which it was ufual, in (be reen of 
Aurangzib, to treat all thofe whom the crafty, cruel, | 


and avaricious emperor was pleafed to condemn as 
infidels and barbarians, - - 
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ON THE MANNERS, RELIGION, AND LAWS 
"OF THE CUCIS, OR MOUNTAINEERS 
OF TIPR 4, 


Communicated, in Perfian, by John Rawlins, Ef. 





HE inhabitants of the mountainous diftricts to 

the eaft of Bental gave the name of Patiyan to 
the Being who created the univerfe ; but they be- 
lieve that a deity exifts in every tree, that the fun 
and moon are Gods, and that whenever they worfhip 
thofe fubordinate divinities, Patan i is pleated. 


If any one-among them put another to death, the 
chief of the tribe, or other perfons who bear no 
relation to the deceafed, have no concern in puniíh- 
ing the murderer ; but, if the murdered perfon has 
a brother, or other heir, he may take blood ; nor has 
any man ‘whatever aright to preven: or oppofe fuch 
retaliation. | 

When a man is detected in the commiffion of theft ` 
or other atrocious offence, the chieftain caufes a recom- 
penfe: to be given to the complainant, end reconciles 
both parties ; but the chief himfelf receives a cuftom- | 
ary fine: and each party gives a feaft of pork, or 
other meat, to the people of his refpe&ive tribe. 


In ancient times it was not a cuftom among ther to 
cut off the heads of the women whom they found 
in the habitations of their enemies; but it happened 
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once that a woman afked another why fhe came fo 
late to her bufinefs of fowing grain: Me anfwered, 
that her hufband was gone to battle, and that tlie 
neceffity of preparing food and other things for him 
had occafioned her delay. This anfwer was overheard 
by a man at enmity with her hufband ; and he was 
filled with refentment againít her, confidering, that, 
' as fhe had prepared food for her hufband for the pur- 
pofe of fending him to battle againít his tribe, fo, in 
general, if women were not to remain at home, their 
hufbands could not be iupplied with provifion, and 
confequently could not make war with advantage: 
From that time it became a conftant practice to cut off 
the heads of the enemy’s women; efpecially if they 
happen to be pregnant, and therefore confined to their 
houfes. And this barbarity is carried fo far, that if a 
Cuci affail the houfe of an enemy, and kill a woman 
with child, fo that be may bring two heads, he ac- 
quires honour and celebrity in his tribe, as the de- 
firoyer of two foes at once. | 


As to the marriages of this wild nation; when a 
rich man has made a contract of marriage, he gives four ` 
or five head of gayals (the cattle of the mountains) 
to the father and mother of the bride, whom he car- 
ries to his own houfe: her parents then Kill the gaya/s, 
and, having prepared fermented liquors and boiled 
rice, with other eatables, invite the father, mother, 
. brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom:to a nuptial 
entertainment. When a man of fmall property is in- 
clinéd to marry, and a mutual agreement 1s made, a 
fimilar method is followed in a lower degree : anda 
man may marry any woman, except his own mother. 
If a married couple live cordially together, and bave a 
fon, the wife is fixed and irremoveable ; .but, if they 
have no fon, and eipecially if they live together on bad ` 
terms, the hufband may divorce his wife and marry 
another woman. 
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Thev have no idea of heaven or hell, the reward 
of good, or the punifhment of bad actions; but they 
profefs a belief, that when a perfon dies, a certain 

Ípirit comes and feizes his foul, which he carries away ; 
, and that, whatever the fpirit promifes to give at the 
inftant when the body dies, will be found and enjoyed 
by. the dead; but that, if any one fhould take up the 
corfe and carry it off, he would not find the treafure. 


The food of this people confifts of elephants, 
hogs, deer, and other animals ; of which, if they find 
the carcafes or limbs in the forefls, they dry and 
eat them occafionally. | 


When they have refolved on war, they fend {pies 
before hoftilities are begun, to learn the {tations and 
ftrength of the enemy, and the condition of the roads; 
after which they march in‘the-night ; and two or three 
hours before daylight, make a fudden affault with 
Íwords, lances, and arrows. If théir enemies are com- 

elled to abandon their ftation, the aflailants' in- 

antly put to death all the males and females who are 
left behind, and ftrip the houfes of all their furniture ; 
but, fhould their adveriaries, having gained intelligence 
of the intended affault, be refolute enough to meet 
them in battle, and fhould they find themfelves over- 
matched, they fpeedily retreat and quietly return to 
their own habitations. If at any time they let a ftar 
very near the moon, they fay, ** to-night we fhall un- 
* doubtedly be attacked by fome enemy ;" and they 
país that night under arms with extreme vigilance. 
' They often lie ‘in ambufh in a foreft near the path 
where their foes are ufed to pafs and repafs, waiting for ~- 
the enemy with different forts of weapons, and killing 
every man or woman who happens to país by. In 
this fituation, if a leech, or a worm, or a {nake fhould 
bite one of them, he bears the pain in perfect filence ; 
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and whoever can bring home the head of an enemy 
which he has cut off, is fure to be diftinguifhed and 
exalted in his tation. When two hoftile tribes ap- 
pear to have equal force in battle, and neither has hopes 
. of putting the other to flight, they make a fignal of 
paciüc intentions, and, fending agents reciprocally, 
foon conclude a treaty ; after which they kill feveral’ 
head of gayals and fealt on their flefh, calling on 
the fun and moon to bear witnefs of the pacifica- 
tion: but if one fide, unable to refift the enemy, be 
thrown into diforder, the vanquifhed tribe is confidered 
as tributary to the victors,.who every year receive . 
from them a certain number of gayals, wooden diíhes, 
. weapons, and other acknowledgment of vaflalage. 

Before they go to battle, they put a quantity of roafted 
alus (efculent roots like potatoes) and pafte of rice- 
flour into the hollow of bamboos, and add to them 
a provifion of dry rice, with foine leathern bags full of 
.. liquor: then they affemble and march with fuch ce. 
lerity, that in one day they perform: a journey ordi. 
narily made by letter-carriers in three or four days,’ 
fince they have rot the trouble and delay of dreffing 
victuals. When they reach the place to be attacked, `: 
they furround it in the night, and, at carly-dawn, enter ` 
it, putting to death both young and old, women 
and children, except fuch as they chufe to-.bring 
away captive. They put the heads which they cut off 
into leathern bags; and if the blood of their ‘enemies 
be on their hands they take care not to wath it off. 
When, after this flaughter; they take their own food, , 
, they thruft a part of what they eat into the mouths of 
the heads which they have brought away,,faying to 
each of them, * Eat, quench thy thirft, and fatisfy thy 
€ appetite. As thou -haft been flan by my hand, fo 
€ may thy kinfmen be fain by my kinfmen " During 
their journey, they have ufually two fuch meals; and 
every watch, or two watches, they fend intelligence . 


t 
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of theif -proceedings'to their families. When any of. 


them fencs‘word that he has cut off the head of an 
enemys the people of his'family, whatever be their age 
or fex, 'Expréís great delight, making caps and orna- 
ments of-red-and black. ropes; then filling fome large 
veflels with? fermented liqours; and decking them- 
' felves with "ll thé‘trinkets ‘they pofícís, they go forth 
to meet thé conqueror, blowing large fhells and ftrik- 


ing plates ' ‘Of! metal, ‘with other rude inftruments of. 


mufic. "When both parties are met they fhow extra- 
vagant joy, mE and women dancing and finging 
together ; ;'and if a married man has brought an ene- 
my's head, his wife wears a head-drefs with gay orna- 
ments, the hufband and wife alternately pour fer- 
mented--liguor into seach’ other's mouths, and fhe 
wafhes His bloody hands with the fame liquor which 
they-are drinking ; thus they go revelling, with excef- 
five metfimént to their - I of abode; and, having 
piled -up the heads of” 
of théir-chieftain’s houfe, they ng and dance round 
the pile ;'after which they Kill fome geyals and hogs 
- with their {pears, and, having boiled the flefh, make 
a feat of it, and drink the Een liquor. -The 
“richer men ofthis race faften the heads of their foes 
en 4: bamboo, and fixit on the graves of their parents; 


éir -enemis in the court- yard. 


by which a& they acquire great reputation, He who - 


brings back he Brad of a flaughtered enemy, receives 
prefents from the wealthy of ‘cattle and fpirituous li- 
quors; and if any captives are brouglit alive, it is the 
prerogative. of thofe chieftains who' were not in the 
campaign, to ftrike off the heads: of the captives. 
‘Their weapons are made by particular tribes; for fome 
of them are unable: to fabricaté inftruments DE war; 


+ l 


Ké eat tq their civil inftitutions, the: vin ma- 
nagement of their honfehold_ affairs belongs to the 
women ; while the men are employed in clearing í io- 


~ 


4 


` never reckon 
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reíls, bujlding hurts, cultivating land, making war, 
or hunting E and wild -beafts. Five days (they 

.by months or years) after the birth of a 
male child, and three days after that of a female, they 
entertain their family and kinfmen with boiled rice and 
' fermented liquor; and the parents ofthe child partake 
of the feaft.. They begin the ceremony with fixinga . 
pole in rhe cojrt-yard ; and then, killing a gayal-or a 
hog with a lance, they confecrate it to their deity ; after 
which all the -party eat the flefh and drink liquor, 
clofing thç day with dancing and with fongs. If any 
one among them be fo deformed, by natureor by acci- 
dent, as to be.unfit for the propagation of his fpecies, - 
he gives op al thought of keeping houle, and begs 
for his fubfrftence, like a rcligious mendicant, from 
door to door; continually dancing and finging. When 
fuch a perfor goes to the houfe of a rich and liberal ` 
man, the.owner of the houfe ufually ftrings together a 
number of white: and red ftones, and fixes one end of 
the ftring on:a long cage, fo that the other end may 
hang dowx, td the ground; then, paying a kind of 
foperftitiotmkomage to the pebbles, he gives alms to 
the beggar; after which he kills a gayaf and a hog, 
and fome other quadrupeds, and invites his tribe to 
a feaft. The giver of (uch an entertainment acquires , 
extraordinary fame in the nation: and all unite in 
applauding him with every token of honour and re- 
verence. ` | v 


. When a Cui dies, all his kinfmen join in killing 
a hog and a gayal; and; having boiled the meat, 
pour fome liquor into the mouth of the deceafed, round 
` whofe body (het reift a piece of cloth by way of fhroud.. ' 
All of them tafte the fame liquor, as an: offering to his 
foul; and this ceremony they repeat at intervals. for 
feveral days, Then they lay the body on a ftage, and, 
kindling a, fire under it, pierce it with a fpit, and 
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dry it: when it is perfectly dried théy cover it with 
two'or three folds of cloth; and, enclofing itin a 
little cafe within a cheft, bury it under ground. All 
the fruits and flowers that they gather within a year 
after the burial, they ícatter on the grave of the de- 
ceafed ; but fome bury their dead in a different 
manner, covering them firft with a fhroud, then 
with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them on a 
“high tree. Some, when the flefh is decayed, wath 
the bones, and keep them dry in a bowl, which they 
open on every fudden emergence; and fancying 
the mfelves at a confultation with the bones, purfue 
whatever meafures they think proper, alledging, that 
they act By the command of their departed parents 
and kinfmen. A widow is obliged to remain a whole 
year near the grave of her hufband, where het family 
bring her food: ifíhe die within the year, they. 
mourn for'her; if fhe live, they carry Her back to 
her houfe, whereall her relations are entertained with - 

the ufual feaft of the Cuci. 


If the deceafed leave three fons, the eldeft and the 
youngeft fhare all his property, but the middle fon 
takes nothing : if hé have no fons, his eftate goes tó 
his brothers ;' and if he-have no brothers, it efcheats 
to the chief of the tribe. 


NOTE. 


` 7 £ r 
Axparty of Cuci vifitedthe late CHARLES CroFTES, 
^ Efq. at Jafarabad in the fpring of 1776; afd enter- 
tained him witha dance: they promifed to return 
after their harveft, and feemed much pleafed with 
their reception. | E 
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XIII. 
ON THE 


SECOND ‘CLASSICAL BOOK 


| OF THE 
CHINESE, 
| BY THE PRESIDENT. 


i 

TW SHE vicinity of China to our Indian territories 
from the capital of which there are not more 
- than fx hundred miles to the province of Yunan, 
muf neceffarily draw our attention to that moft an~ 
cient and wonderful empire, even if we had no com- 
mercial intercourfe with its more diftant and mari- . 
time provinces; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connection with a nation 
long famed for their ufeful arts and for the valuable 
productions of their country, are too apparent 
to require any proofs or illuftration. „My own in- 
clinatiohs and the courfe of my ftudies lead me ra- ` 
‘ther to confider at prefent their laws, politics, 
and morals, with which their general literature is 
clofely blended, than their manufactures and trade : 
nor will I {pare either pains or expenfe to procure 
tranflations of their moft approved law: £ra&s, that I 
may returnto Europe with diftinct ideasdrawn fromthe 
fountain-head of the wifeft dfatic legiflation. It will 
p bé a long time before accurate returns can 
e made to my enquiries concerning the Chine/e 
Laws; and, in theinterval, thé Society. will not, 
perhaps be difpleaíed to know that the tranflation 
of a moft venerable and excellent work may, be 
expected from Cantor through the kind affiftance of 

an jneftimable correfpondent. 


According to a Chinefé writer, named Li Yang 
Ping, * the ancient characters ufed in his. country 
“were the outlines of vifible objects, earthly and 

, O2 - 


* 
^ 
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x  *celeftial: but as things merely intellectual could 
* not be expreffed by thofe figures, the grammarians 
‘of China contrived to reprefent the various opera- 
* tions of the mind by metaphors- drawn from the 
* productions of nature: thus the.idea of roughnefs 
* and of rotundity, of motion and reft, were con- 
€ veyed to the eye by figns reprefenting a mountain, 
‘the fky, a riverand the earth; the figures of the 
* fun, the moon, and the ftars, differently combined, 
* ftood for fmoothnefs and fplendour, for any thing 
* artfully wrought, or woven with delicate workman- 
* fhip; extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other 
* qualities, were painted in characters taken from 
* clouds, from the fitmament, and from the vege- 

-* table part of the creation; the different ways of 

. € moving, agiity and flownefs, idlenefs and dih- 
* gence, were expreffed by various infects, birds, 
* fifh, and quadrnpeds. In this manner paffions 
* and fentiments were traced by the pencil, and ideas 

` * not fubjeét to any fenfe were exhibited to the fight, 
‘until by degrees new combinations were invented, 
‘new expreflions added; the characters deviated 
‘imperceptibly from their primitive fhape, and the 
* Chinefe language became not only clear and forci- 
‘ble, but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.’ 


In this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully 
compofed, are a multitude of books abounding in 
ufeful, as well as agreeable, knowledge; but the 
highefi clafs confifts of Five works; one of which, 
at leat, every Chinefe who afpires to literary honours 
muft read again and again, until he poflefs it per- 

- fectly. | | | 


7 The frf is purely Hiforical, containing annals of 
the empirefrom the ¢wo-thoufand three-hundred thirty-- 
feventh year before Curist: it is entitled Shuking, 
and a verfion of it has been publifhed in France ; to 


A 


* 
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which country'we are indebted for the moft authentic. 
and moft valuable fpecimens of Chinefe hiftory and 
literature, from the compofitions which preceded 
thofe of Homer to the poetical works of the prefent 
Emperor, who feems to bea man of the brighteft 
genius and the moft amjable affections. We may 
(mile; if we pleafe, at the levity ofthe French, as 


they laugh without Icruple at our ferioufneís : but let, 


us not fo far ündervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, 
«as to deny.them their juft commendation, or to relax 
our efforts in that noble ftruggle, by which alone we 
can preferve our own eminence. 


The fecond claffical work of the Chinefe contains 


three hundred odes, or fhort poems, in praife of an- - 


cient fovereigns and legiflators, or deferiptive of an- 
cient manners, and recommending an imitation of 
them in the difcharge of all public and domeftic 
duties: they abound in wife maxims and excellent 
precepts, *their whole doctrine, according to Cun- 
Jfu-tfi, inthe Lunyu or Moral Difcourfes, * being re- 


* ducible to this grand rule, that we fhould not even - 


* entertain a thought of any thing bafe or culpable;' 
but the copies of the S4: King, for that is the title of 
the book, are fuppofed to have been much disfiguréd, 
fince the time of that great philofopher, by fpurious 
pallages and exceptionable interpolations; and the 
{tyle of the poemsis in fome parts too metaphorical, 
while the brevity of other parts renders them ob- 


(cures though many think even this cbfenrity - 


fublime and venerable, like that of ancient tloyflers 
and temples, * Shedding as Mllton expreffes it, * a 
* dim religious light.’ * There is another paffage in the 
Lunyu, which deferves to be fet down at length : 
* Why, my fons, do you not ftudy the book of Odes? 
* If we creep on the ground, if we lie ufelefs aud 
* inglorious, thofe poems = rajfe us to true glory : 
= 3 ` 


A 
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‘in them we fee, as in a mirror, what may beft be: 
€ come us, and what will be unbecoming ; by their 
' * influence we fhall be made focial, affable, benevo- 
* lent ; for as mufic combines founds in juft melody, 
* fo the ancient poetry tempers and compofes our 
* patfions : the Odes teach us our duty to our parents 
$ at home, and abroad to our prince; they inflruct 
€ us alfo delightfully in the various productions of 
nature.” © Haft thou fiudied,' faid the philofopher 
to his fon Peyu, * the firft of the three hundred Odes 
“on the nuptials of Prince Venvam and the virtuous 
Tar Jin? He who ftudies them not refembles a 
* man with his face againit a wall, unable to advance 
‘a ftepin virtue and.wifdom. Mofi of thofe Odes 
are near three thowfund years old, and fome, if we 
give credit to the Chime/e annals, confiderably older ; 
but others are fgmewhat more recent, having been 
compofed under the later emperors of the third 
family, called $Zeu. The work is printed in four 
volumes ; and towards the end of the Gë we find 
the Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated at 
the beginning of the Zao, or Great Science, where 
it is finely amplified. by the plilofopher: I pro- 
duce the original from the $Z; King itíelf, and from 
the book in which it 1s cited, together with a dou- 
ble verfion, one verbal and another metrical; the 
only method of doing juftice to the poeticalcom- 
pofitions of the Afatics. It is a panegyric on Vucun, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who died, 
near à century old in the thirteenth year of the empe- 
ror Pyrpvang, feve shundred and thirty-fiz years before 
the birth of Chef or one hundred and forty-eight ac- 
croding to Sur lace Newton, after the taking of Troy; 
fo that the Chinefe Poet might have been contempo- 
rary with He//od and Homer, or at leaít, muft have 
written the Ode before the Jad and Odyffey were 
carried into Greece by Lyiurgas,' | 


N š 
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The verbal tranflation of the thirty two original 
characters is this; ` 


1 2 4 3 
* Behold yon reach of the river Ki; 
5 


7 8 
* Its green reeds how luxuriant! how luxuriant ! 
9 11 12 _ 10 I 
* Thus is our prince adorned with virtues ; 
13 ,14 15 16^ 


\ 
* As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 


17 18 19 20 
€ Asa cutter, asa pelifher, of gems. 
21 . 22 
* O how elate and fagacious; O how dauntlefs and 
compofed ! o 
23 24 | 


* How worthy of. fame! How worthy of reverence! 
25 2728 & ` 26 "x 
* We have a prince adorned with virtues, 
29 30 31: 29 
‘Whom to the end of dime we cannot forget.’ 
} 


THE PARAPHRASE. 


, Behold, where yon blue riv'let glides 
Along thé laughing dalc ; 
Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides, 
And frolic in the gale: 


- So fhines our Prince ! In bright array. 
^ The Virtues round him wait; 
And fweetly fmil'd th’ aufpicious day, 
. "I hát rais'd him oer our Gate, ; 


As pliant hands in fhapes refin’d | 
Rich iv’ry carve and fmoothe, . 

His Laws thus mould each ductile mind, 
And every paffion foothe. l 


ELI . O34 


12 
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As gems are taught by patient art 
In fparkling ranks to beam, 

With manners thus he forms the heart, 
And fpreads a gem Tal gleam. 


What foft, yet cd dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 
What fweetnefs dances in his eye, 

And bloffoms in his face ! 


So fhines our Prince ! A 1ky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round'him blaze : 

Ne'er fhall Oblivion's murky cloud 
, Obfcure his deathlefs praife, 


The prediétion of the poet has hitherto been ac- 
complifhed ; but he little imagined that his compo- 
fition would be admired, and his prince celebrated 
in a language not then formed, and by the natives 
of regions fo remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of the Ta Hio, a beautiful com- 


parifon i is quoted from another ode inthe SA; King, 
which deferves to be exhibited in the fame form with 
the preceding : 


ʻa 
k 


M i i 


1 | 2 3 
* The peach-tree how fair! how Lag 
4 5 6 
* Its leaves, how blooming ! how Sech ! 
8 9 JO n 
` © Buch is a bride, when fhe enters her bridegroom’ 5 
AM 
14 15 
* And M due attention her whole family.’ ~ 


& g j 
^ 
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The fimile may thus be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden's queen, 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight : 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green 1 
Its bloffoms how divinely bright ! ! 


So foftly fmiles the blooming bride, 
By Love and conícious Virtue led 

O'er her new manfjon to prefide, 
And placid joys around her fpread. 


_ The next leaf exhibits a comparifon of a different 
nature, rather fublime than agreeable, and SPINE 
ing rather cenfure than praife : | 


$d 
° how horridly impends 3i fouthern mountain! 


6 7 8 
Its -— in how a wiet "n a hn ! 
"n loti thou fitteft O — e YN! 


All dhe uns look up to ies with dread, 


"Which may be thus paraphrafed + 

` See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns, 

^. And hideous as the brow of night, 

S Above the torrent frowns |" 


_ So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 
Regardlefs of our fate; ° 
While millions gaze with c ave, - 
- With fear allied to hate, 
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_ It was a very ancient practice in China to paint of 
engrave moral fentences and approved verfes on 
veifels in conftant ufe; as the words Renew thyfelf 
daily were infcribed on the bafon of the emperor 
Tang, and the poem of Kien Long, who is now on 
the throne, in praife of tea, has been publifhed ona 
fet of porcelain cups; and if the defcription juft ' 
cited of a felfifh and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
fame manner, conftantly prefented to the eyes and 
attention of rulers, it might produce fome benefit to 
their fubjects and to themíelves; efpecially if the 
comment of Tem T/u, who may be called the 
Xenophon as Cun Fu Tfu was the Socrates, and Mem 
Tfu the Plato, of China, were added to illuftrate and 

enforce it. | 


If the reft of the three hundred Odes be fimilar to 
the {pecimens adduced by thofe great moralifts in 
their. works, which the French have made public, I 
fhould be very folicitous to procure our nation the 
honour of. bringing to light the /econd claffical book 
of the Chinefe. The third, called Yeking, or the 
book of changes, believed to have been written by 
Fo the Hermes of the Eaft, and cohfifting of right 
liries varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to the 
moft learned Mandarins; and Cun Fu Tf himfelf, 
who was prevented by death from accomplifhing his 
defign of elucidating it, was diffatisfied with all the 
interpretations of the earlieft commentators. As to 
the fifth, or Liki which that excellent man compiled 
from old monuments, it confifts chiefly of the Chine/e 
ritual, and of tracts on moral duties ; bnt the fourth 
entitled Chung Creu, or Spring and Autumn, by which 
the fame incomparable writer meaned the Rouri/hing: 
ftate of an empire under a virtuous monarch, and the 
fall of kingdoms under bad governors, muft be an 
_ interefting work in every nation. The powers, how- 


- 
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ever, of an individual are fo limited, and the field of 
knowledge is fo vaft, that I dare not promife more 
ihan to Proture if any exertions of mine will avail, 
a complete tranflation of the $4; King, together with 
an authentic abridgement of the Chineje laws, civil 
and criminal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
fome years ago in England, and who pafied his firft 
, examinations with credit in his way to literary diftinc- 
tions, but was-afterwards allured from the purfuit of 
learning by a profpect of fuccefs in trade, has fa- 
-voured me with the Three Hundred Odes in the origi- 
nal, together with the Lun Yu, a faithful verfion of 
which was publifhed at Paris near a century ago; 
but he feems to think, that it would require three or 
four years to complete a tranflation of them; and 
Mr. Cox informs me that none of the Crmefe to 
whom he has accefs, poffe/s leifare and perfeverance 
enough for Juch a tafk ; yet he hopes, with the affift- 
ance of Whang Atong, to fend me next feafon' fome 
of the poems tranflated into Engli. A little en- 
couragement would induce this young Chiefeto vifit, 
India, and fome of bis countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him; but though confiderable advantage 
to the public, as well as to letters, might be reaped 
from the knowledge and ingenuity of fuch emigrants, 
yet we muft wait for a time of greater national 
wealth and profperity, before fuch a meafure can be 


formally recommended by us to our patrons at the ` 


helm of government 


` 
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A Letter to the PRESIDENT from a young 
CHINESE. | , 


Dan 


SIR, 


RECEIVED the favour of your letter dated 28th - 
March, 1784, by Mr. Cox. I remember the. 
pleafures of dining with you incompany with Captain 
Blake and Sir Jofiua Reynolds; and I (hall always 
remember the kindnefs of my friends in England. 
E 


The Chimefe book, Shi King, that contains three 
hundred poems, with remarks thereon, and the work 
of Con fu-tfu, and his grandfon, the 72: Ho, I beg 
you will accept: but to tranflate the work into 
Engl will require a great deal of .time, perhaps 
three or four years; and I am fo much engaged in 
bufinefs, thatl hope you will excufe my not under- 
taking it. ` 


If you with for any books or other things from 
Canton, be fo good as to let me’know, and I will 
take particular careto obey your orders. ` 


Withing you health, 
Lam, SIR, | 
— Your moft obedient humble Servant, 


WHANG ATONG. 


D 


"e Sir WILLIAM JONES; 
Dec, 10, 1784. 


t 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


XAMPLES ofderivatives from Arabic quadri- 
literals rarely occur in the Perfian language ; 

and from the 9th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, conjuga- 
tions of triliterals there are none to be met with, I 
have, therefore, confined my obfervations to the nine 
conjugations included in the table. And although 
particular fenfes and ufes are affigned to each of thefe 
by grammarians; (which may be feen in Mr. Richard- 
fons Gram. p. 65) it is at the lame time to be ob- 
ferved, that they are neverthelefs frequently ufed in 
other íenfes; many of them retaining the fimple 
fignification' of their primitives : and that every root 


does not extend-through every conjugation, -but that 


fome are ufed in one form, many in feveral, none- 
y In all. ? d E 


Thefe obfervations are applicable to the prefent 
fubjeét ; and the derivatives of fuch conjugations as 
are more frequently ufed in the Arabic, feein alfo to 


be more frequently than any óther introduced into - 
the Perfian. z 


Where no examples of any particular form is to be . 
found in Golius and Meninfki, I have left a blank 


in the table, which may be filled up whenever any: 
can be met with. | 


With regard to the examples which Ihave brought 
to illuftrate the following mules, they are fuch as 
came firft to'hand; and one example of an infinitive ` 
or participle is intended as a reprefentation of the 
infinitives and participles of every fpecies and con- 
jugation. To have attempted a complete fyftem of. 


` rx 
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examples would have carried me^ far beyond the 
limits of my prefent undertaking. 


3 


OF ARABIC INFINITIVES. 


I. Their Mafculine Singulars are ufed in the Per- 
Dan as Subftantives; and in every refpect ferve the 
fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of 
conftruction as fubftantives originally Perfian. 


t 


Ex. 


` i TP «f. demonstrations 
Y. governing a sub. fol, (S ER Lalo of e 
Pas 
z. agreeing with an ad, fol, pr ë) = | gieat haste 


I a 
3 ' 
3- agrecing with a part. pas. fol, KS j glanna y == the said. wiiting 


4. notninatives to verbs, C ai (nd | ER .. n view was 


` .. . <. effet he reccived 
5 governed by verbs, ly Al gk Ua! sient E 
ei 


Der — perform 


6. governed by a prep, ' awl ye Ma)! AA ink the duties 
i .. t it d 
7. united by à conjundíon joke! P Jus! leader = 
I 


4 | " l | 
8. rendered definite by $3 cue jj af (Sole! pu. E 


azin > 
£ v 


II. Their Mafculine plurals are ufed in the Per- 
fian as fubftantiyes ; and in every refpect ferve the 
fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of 
conítru&ion as fubftantives, originally Perfian. ` 


L 


Ez. SÉ 
Dye WO jam d IHRE 
4 à E 


' y. governing a sub. fol, | t | 
# 
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Ex. | l 


2. agieeing with an ad. fol, CX us! good actions 
I | tbe — qualifica- 
3- agreeing with a part, pas, fol, E, y soe A lab tions described 


` 
< ` 


HI. Their, Feminine Singulars are ufed in the 
Perfian as fubftantives ; and in every refpect ferve 
the fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules 
of confiruction as {ubflaritives originally Perfian. 


-— 


t 


Ex. ` 
vs ul there is per- 
1, nominatives to Verbs, ` Cua! ula mission 
7 ge the business of 
2. governing a qub fol. ; aor Cd thevempue. 


A dE LE] ee 7 
3.agreeing with an ad, fol, x Alàc al PM a bloody bote 


4. agreeing with a a letter 


ut >. * * 
pits pate fol, VPE Pai ^ p T E 


IV. Their Feminine Plurals are ufed in the Per- 
fian as fubftantives ; and in every refpect ferve the 
fame purpofes, and are fubject to the fame rules of 
conftruction as fobftantives originally Perfian. 


a ! ' 
Ex, 


k 


Y. governing a tub, fol. qoos 40 lege gi E Ue of 

2. agreeing with sa fol. "uoc lo public aa 

4. agrecing with a ait pas. fo. J Jet Po DAS T dee à i bur- 
V. The infinitives of the firft conjugation of tran- 


(tive verbs are regularly of the form exhibited in the 
table. Butthofe of Intranfitives are reducible to no 
^ , 


wei 


e 


^ 


` 


` 
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proper rule without innumerable exceptions. Gram- 
marians make of them in all thirty-two different 
forms, which maybefeen in Mr. Richardfon’s Gram- 
mar, p. 92. but for thefe irregularities, he juftly 
obferves, that a dictionary is the only proper guide. 
Fhefe Infinitives, both Singulars and Plurals, are 
introduced freely into the Perfian as Subftantives, 


- 


the arrival of rhe 


Ex. governing another sub fol. Warde O35 letter & ca & ca 


Ki 
^ t 


OF ARABIC PARTICIPLES ACTIVE. 


4 


. Í. Their Mafculine Singulars are ufed in the 
Perfian as participles, as fubftantives, and as ad. 
jectives. : 


Ex. 
1 . 
` vr be iemained. exe 
, X. as participles with a verb fol, oU, he pecting l 


| OU God salle tpm 


gevernor of the 


2. as sub, geverning another sub. fol, eres le city 


causing gladness 


CSS +A ge La Aen he ease of 


gladness 
y A 
a- - . Í ° : ie ‘ composing thts 
: GUS y! CLARO book—the author 
e of this book 


Em x Lee followi h D 
ntc) C Pus Us. ble RER RE 


of the noble law 


Ze as an ad qualifying a sub. Hel r ° an able man 
j : a, i 


fog the same thing 


4. follawing another sub. signify- a = as q God the creator 


` 


e 


E 


Ex. 


N 
5: agreeing with an ad, fol, . n ' 
` GL Als a good agent 


H 
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: w 
` 6, agrecing with a part, pas. fol, Ams e [> absolute judge 


X "m d 
; ay & | y he put the mur. 
4. governed by a verb," * derer te death 
8. nominatives xs P a x if the lover be sia- 
te verbs, kees AN | Gol Kee eere 

with a prep. fel. an A .. D came friend- 
= geséint con- Ven Put ^0 ship, E 

struduon, | 


D. Their mafculine perfect ES are ufed in 
the Perfian as fubftantives, in the form of theoblique 


cafe which terminatés m «yy. But they donot feem 
to be ufed in the form ef the nominative which ter- 


minates in (7) P, 


: LU 
Ex. 1. governed by a sub. e Por the knowledge of 
e before, ESA d C vs d phe the moderns and 


ancients, 
‘ev the se of the 
"E pane SR fathful 


TIT. Their mafculine imperfe&t plural are ufed in. 
the Perfian as fubftantives. 


Ex. 


w 
I `... officers of the pre 
1, governing a sub. fol, Jui! gle EFC sent and future 
Pal 
ing wi - e M . th d old 
2. sr ewer ad, e OM s A JS 3) SE and o 


Ole 


IV. Their feminine fingulars.are afed i in the Per- 
fian as participles, as fabftantives, and as adjectives. 


` 


Ex, | 
1,31 a part, 2%, with a verb. fol, Eu! Ee afe ls pregnant 


( J J Seet SS of the im 
E. 


sub, governing another fol, 
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Ex. I 


. as an, ad, qualifying a sub, poing * a NE Waa 

2 befote, RE alela — 
b, qualified by an, ad. SP y: 

» asa sub, qualifie an, 2 e, 
1 resin P oU 267 BRAM kind friend 

$. as a sub. qualified byya parte AS es La" SES 

pas. following, a Geh 
AQ feo 


V. Ther feminine perfect plurals a: are ufed in the 
Perfian as fubftantives FREIER things without 
life. 


Xx, , 
the incidênts ef 


Y» governing a sub. following, S Los culas P time 
£ + 


* ` ,.. e f 
2, aggreeing with an ad, fol, qs le Jl; pans 


~ 


ME ARABIC PARTICIPLES Ee 


I. Their mafculine odio are üfed in the 
Perfian as participles paffive, as fabftantives, and as 
EES 


~ 


Ex. 


1, 23 SENE ya oe oe n be. 


stowed on that 


` 


t D 


MN y Ven + be the shade of 
š OLS 4 Ara Gun clemency ex-' 
e tended 
2. asa sub. 


I make it the 
governing Hd y em p" Td perception (i, e, 
another ~ the thing per- 
following ceived) of your 
it , enlightened 
soul 5 1, Ire 
: present it, AC, 


4 š ` 
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eT Rió the defire, (1. 


S cç. the thing 
desired) af 
| the souls 
2, a3 an ad. qualifying 3 sub, gol * the injured 
before, fying a S j be py e 


** 


intention and 


& joined with aber sub, by acon. a l: » d ) AQ. design 
d uro verbs, Alo 5 limo! i Y A * pea peta 


€, EE to 


verbs, OO al bay! Ipai pun 


dL Their mafculine perfect plural ass not feera 
to be ufedin the Perfian, either in the form of the 
.nominative or the oblique cafe. 


- 


III. Their feminine fi ngulars are ufed'in the Per- 
fian as OOS and as adjectives. 


— 


— 


» i É '£ ge D 
Ex. eu A y ‘beloved, i. 
` x, a$ à sub, governing another fol.it, — (* we AS ° ARO " qee beloved 





e 2 
2, as a sub. agreeing with a e A the said he 
part, pas, fo), 3 514 Ao — ° loved woman 

as m ad, agreeing with a sub, mo- 
d gol ng be ore, deg pA i58] umm ther 


IV. Their feminine perfect plurals are ufed in the 


s as fubftantives, to exprefs we without 
- life, 


e 


the d ds of 
d, governing a sub, fo). e 75 ied uio e fund © 
&. agrecing with op ad, fol, Ges Elo Nis law affairs 


~ 
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V. The active and paffive participles of tranfitive 
verbs form, with a following fubftantive having the 


article ¿)Í prefixed to it, compounds correfponding 


to that of C647 Ae: which are ufed in the Perfian 
as fubftantives an as adjectives, 


Ex. 

3j. Ap asub, a nomina- he evades a de- 
tive to the verb, Cl Jai » dais cision 

2, as an ad, quali- Pee E EEN rson de- 
fying a sub. xax | Lal 54 Vai tu ng respect 


` 


; ° o Sek | C pak. PS. gu Ge 


OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES -refembling PAR- 
T HEEL 

. | 7 E. 

I. The forms, ^ > Lo Beete reprefent three 

fpecies of Arabic words which are derived from intran- 

fitive verbs; ‘and called by Arabic grammarians, ad- 

jectives refembling participles. The fingulars of 


thefe forms are ufed in the Perfian both as Ee 
and fubftantives. 


"en d 


` 


Ex. . 
1. 252 Sub, qualified the vogoun ^— that  ~respeđtable 
* dem, 1 d ey" Y | person 5 
z with a verb, Cua! F y" hc is wicked 
A 
.asanad.qualifyiug a sub. JAS SUS an old friend. 


"IL Their plurals are ufed in the Perfian as fub- 
ftantives.. 


Ex. £ ; 
: the learned 
1. governing a sub" fol, (oU dr (Sl men of Greece 
< . 
æ ¢ 5 nobleraen of 
ee with an ad, fol, Oy Th (SEs integrity ; 


Ts 
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III. Thefe three forms of adjectives, refembling 
participles, (ae with a following fubftantive having 
thearticle J! prefixedto it, compounds correfponding | 


to that of C$ 4 jg, which are ufed in the Perfian 


both as fubitantives and adjectives. 
ix, 
EE z ‘ra 
ta sub. qualifie e 
* prog demon, SS aagi oe cl that beauty 
S S Meca that old seas 
2, Se 2 sub, qualified the S 
by an ad. fol. e DUC ei ge oe old ser 
3:39 an ad, qualifying a 
sub. . before, NONE az! GE > ^ eim of long 


OF PARTICIPLES éxprefing the Se of their 
‘PRIMITIVES ina flronger Degree, | 


O 9990 we bk r uw La 
I. The forms dai o pa pai Ja pas are 
participles which exprefs the fenfe of their primitives 


in a-ftronger degree; and are fometimes uled in the 
Perfian as adjectives. 


"Ex 5 ‘ dc l a poisonous Mes 
s. agrecing with a sub, geing before, — JUS eJ y ¿OÍ tus j T 

he is full ot - 
2, agreeing with a verb. fol. 7 Lane | P. WE tience, S 


Las a 3s the form of a Baten expreffing the 
lente” óf the primitive in a-lefs degree ; but it does 


not eem to -be ufed 1 in the Perfian. , 


OF ARABIC SUBSTANTIVES. 


J. The Arabic noun of time and place are fre- 
quently employed in the Perfian ; and the following 
lift exhibits, the forms of fuch as are derived from 
E — SES of the different fpecies of tri- 

terals, . | 


1 


` ke 
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CONJUGATION FIRST. 





| FRO M : Roots 
I cw thetimeand placeofwritifig, CAMS 
II. , a place of reft—refidence, > 
| Ib . y, LS 3 place of fafety, (pro | 
V. Tos the placé and timé of beginnings lAs 
VI. Rud E place--opportunity, ë 
VIT. EA the place and time of fanding, eS 
VIII. lso. the place or object of defire, ES 
p 2 the place and time of felling, AN 
XI, Lao the'place and time of throwing, ist) 


XII. - o the place of return—the center, &— p 


KV. (= the time of corneal. Ú cess 
VIL. “Glan place, the way of approaching, cal 


SD A 


X VIII. | sje the place of looking, beholding, cc 13 


Ween 


er ae, 


NOUNS of Tims and Pract form TRILITERALS. 


XIX, Gë "Aas ay / gm the place of power—and thus , 
lord, matter, &c. csl P 


= S “ a 
XXI. POT à place of divifion—the sateen (Cod 
X e ei ul 
| XO LII. bse the time and place of living, Com 


XXNI. < da d ¿Loa place af — 
` reruge, = - 











l To exprefs the place more particularly, wy V 
15 (mete added to the common form, as, Ef 
purning place. m 


+ 
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D. The noun of time and place from the deriva- 
tive conjugations is exactly the fame with the par- . 
ticiple paffive ; and is alfo ufed in the Perfian. 


- 
` 


TEC AM - ` O es deposited—slso 3 
Ex, 1. a part. pds. frem the goth con, € > $4969 piace of deposit 
E " + * P 


III. The Perfian language has terms proper to 
itfelf for expreffing the inftrument of action ; it does 
not however reject the ufe of the Arabic inftru- 
menta] noun which is reprefented by the forms, 


01 240 Ann 2 we. 0 
x + * " 

_ oko 222 OF Lado 
x 3T Y "t I ` > 

` A * A 3 


t + 

' j : Py i he weighed in 

Ex. q, governing another OAc Aw Jas olan scale of reason 
dÉ f e> the key of 


l O pata eos intention 
d Set 


IV. All Arabic proper names, and.the.names of 
things, are introduced into Perfian at pleafure. 
BEN 


t 


, Ex. e^»? Mary, ac. Mecca, (MAS the eye, a! 
flefh, di an anceftor, &c. &c. 2: 


ver 


l OF ARABIC ADJECTIVES. 


I, Befides the Arabic participles which.we have 
already obferved are ufed as adjectives, there is alfo 
a plentiful fource of real adjectives formed byaffixing 
(€ to fubfantives of almoft every denomination, 
- which are freely introduced into the Perfian. ` 


, - |° 
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Ex. (Los! humane, C so carthly, CS a0 
Egyptian, &c. &c. 


` 


II. The mafculine fingulars of E fuperlatives 


are ufed in the Perfian both as fubftantives and ad- 


jectives, l ad 


- 


Xx. 
1. as a sub. poverning another fof. it the most fortu. 


"pate of ti mes 


2. as an ad: ualifying a sub, at a moft lucky 


going before, we As Jo time 


IIT The mafculine plurals of Arabic fuperlatives ` 


are ufed in the Perfian both as fubftantives and ad- 
jectives. 


Ex. i i 
1-/as a sub, goverulug another fol, it, a gus the great men of 
us the age 
2.25 an ad ualifying a sub, Í E pe A] most illustrious 
going betore, Pi | We | Per onages 


t f 


IV. The feminine fingulars of Arabic fuperlatives 
are aces in the Perfian as SE 


Ex. 1. s giga ain t: - LI Js ON prosperity most 
great . 


V. Arabic ordinal’ number are ufed i in me Perfian 
as adjectives. . 


«X» a qualifying a sub. before, dal eu the first ehapter 


\ 
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Of the FORM of ARABIC WORDS vier 
ufed in the PERSIAN. 


I. All Arabic infinitives, participles, fubftantives, 
and adjectives, are introduced into the Perfian in the 
form of the nominative, whichthrows away from the 
laft letter every fpecies of nunnation (3°) ; or fhort 
vowel (77), which they may poflefs as Arabic words, 
and remain without motion ; but when their con-- 
ftruction in the Perfian requires them to aflume 
the termination of another cafe, they receive it in 
the fame manner as if they were originally Perfian 
words ; with the following exceptions. 


it. When an Arabic word terminating in CG 


that mut be pronounced as ! *, becomes the pr 
fubfiantive in conftruétion with another fubftantive 


following it C Ç is actually changed into |, to which 
fort CÇ () is afterwards affixed to fhew the con- 
fttuctio. — — . NEM 


EX (Ain conftruétion becomes C SUL 3, as 
anoles’ (CUS the petition of interceflion, and io 
alfo Qs CS sso ese &c. : 

2d, Feminine-Arabic fubfantives terminatingin 8 
when introduced into the Perfian, change š, fome- 
times into š, and fometimes into C2. — 


' `` 
Ex. chaoo friendthip, ‘being found written by 
the fame author acr and truce. c 


3d. Feminine Arabic adjeGives and participles ter- 
minating in š, when introducedinto the Perfian. al- 
ways change 3 into y. 


* See Richardfon's Arabic Gram. p. 109. Canon: IIT. 


1 
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Ex. della pure, is always written «fla 
as wats use pure friendfhip. 


4th. Arabic particles plural terminating in 
- Cx» although introduced into the Perfian.as no- 
minatives, are originally the oblique cafes. 


Ex. Aid go 3 yuás pye Ate GULLS the 


learned ancients thus faid. 


51h. When an Arabie-infinitive is ufed. in the. 
Perfian language as an adverb, it is introduced ` 
in the form of the Arabic accufative without any 
change. | l 


Ex. Glail accidentally, &c. &c. 


Z 


OF ARABIC: ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, 
^ AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


em 


I. Arabic adverbs, prepofitions, and conjunctions, 
feem to be edness into the Perfian language at 
pleafure. Of thefe Mr. Richardfon has made a very 
ufeful collection in his chapter of feparate particles, 
. to which I beg leave to refer ; obferving, at the fame 
time, that a knowledge of fuch as are moft frequently 
employed, willeafily be acquired from experience 
without any particular inftruétions. 


OF ARABIC COMPOUNDS. 


I. The manner-in which different Arabic parts of 
fpeechare employed to forma variety of compounded * 
words made ufe of in the Perfian, is well explained 
by Sir William Jones m his Perfian Grammar ; and 


M x - ^ ki 
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with refpect to phrafes purely Arabic, and whole 
fentences, which are often met with in Perfian au- ` 
thors, they require a perfect knowledge of the Aa 
biclanguage, opd do not belong to this place. 


OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARABIC 
INFINITIVES, PARTICIPLES, SUB. 
STANTIVES, AND ADJECTIVES. 


I. In the Perfian language, when Arabic adjec- 
tives or participles are made ufe of to qualify Ara- 
bic-or Perfian fubftantives fingular, ley SE with 
them in gender and number. 


H 


Ex. 
Y, an Arabic sub. mas. qualified 1 ar 
by an Arable part. En DS Ao RS Cale the said lover. 


4. an Arabic sub, fem. qual fed 
Py an Arabic part, nk fem, Oo re sN fa respected RE 


a Pers, sub. mas, qualified by — Y vole R DE 
m an Arabic ad, mas, po aasch: an old friend v j 
s 
4-.2 Peis, sub. fem. qualified b uns Mo 
an Arabic ad. fem, à ro m o h. D dear sister 


~ 


IT. When Arabic adjedtives and daa are 
made ufe of to qualify Arabic and Perfian fubftan- 
tives mafculine and plural, they remain in the maf- 
culine Deg . 


Ex; 
1, an Arabic sub, mas. pl, with - the said officers 
an Arabic part, mas. sing. yA Ho e 


2.2 Pers, sub. mas, pl. with 


an Arab. Art, mas, sing. BE dus ° La, the said brethren 


- " Ed 
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IH. When Arabic adjectives and participles are 
made ufe of to qualify Arabic or Perfian fubfiantives 
feminine and plural, they are put in the feminine fin- ' 
gular; and often, though not fo properly, in the 
maículine fingular. 


Er. 
+ an Arabic suba 
fem. plur, with ! 


TAIC paru, sn. 
E Ee (ai Ke oe ow SUS the said buitheng 


. a Peisiar, sub, iims 
1 


Es with Arabw T e 2s 
part. sing. both fem. 


ida inasc, * ccomplished 


— 442 gro AS gab gro oJ women 


IV. An Arabic fubftantive, inthe Perfian, is often 
rendered definite by a following Arabic adjective o 


participle having the article Qi prefixed. ` 


' Ep asub, with a paris pas. gr Cs the prophet ele& 


For an account of the genders of Arabic words, 
and of their perfeét and imperfect plurals, I muft 
^* again refer to Mr. Richardjon’s Arabic Grammar ; 
and to that of. Erpenius, where the latter a is 
treated at full greater ne, 


` 


` 
` 


+ 


Of the INTRODUCTION of the ARABIC. 
into the LANGUAGE of HINDOSTAN. 


I.’ All the different fpecies of infinitives, partici- 
ples, fubftanuves, and adjectives, which we have 
‘enumerated ; and all compounds formed by Arabic 
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and Perfan words, are introduced into the language 
of Hidofian, in the fame form, for the fame pur- 
pofes, and with the fame freedom as in the Perfían : 
fubmitting themfelves to the different rules of regi- 
men and concord that are peculiar to zat language; 
` in the fame manner as if they were words originally 
belonging to it. Arabic adverbs, prepofitions, and 
conjunctions, are alfo ufed in the language of Hin- 
doftan ; but I think lefsfrequently than in the Perfian. 


4 


— 


XV. 
ON THE 


“ASTRONOMICAL COMEUTATIONS 


OF THE 


.HINDUS. . 


BY SAMUEL DAVIS, Esa. 


_Bhagalpur, 154b Feb. 1789. 

T is, I believe, generally admitted, that inquiries 

into the aftronomy of the Hi ndus may lead to 

much curious information, befideswhat relatesmercly 

to the fcience itfelf ; and that attempts to afcertain 

the chronology.of this ancient nation will, as they 

have hitherto done, prove unfatisfactory, unlefs 
affiftance be derived from fuch refearches. 


The following communicition is not expected to 
contribute towards fo defirab'e a purpofe ; but, with 
all its imperfections, it may have the ufeful effeG of 
awakening the attention of others in this country who 
are better qualified for fuch inveftigations, and of in- 
citing them to purfue the fame object more fuccefs- 
fully, by fhowing that numerous treatifes in San/crz? 
on aftronomy are procurable, and that the Brahmens 
are extremely willing to explain them. As an en- ' 
couragement to thofe who may be inclined to amuíe 
theinfelves in this way, I can farther venture to de- 
clare, from the experience I have had, that Senferit 
books in this fcience are more eafily tranflated than 
almoft any others, when once the technical terms are 
underftood : the fubject of them admutting neither 
of metaphyfical reafoning nor of metaphor, hut be 
ing delivered in plain terms and generally illuftrated 
with examples in practice, the meaning may be well 
enough made out, by the help of a Pandit, through 
the medium of the ne or the Hina; language. 
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Moreover it does not appear, that fkillin the ab. 
ftrufe parts of modern mathematics is indifpenfably 
neccflaty ; but that with as much knowledge of ge- 
ometry and the circles of the fphere as, it may be 
fuppoted, moft of the members of this fociety pof- : 
feís, a confiderable progreis might be made in re- 
vealing many interefting ‘particulars, which at pre- 
fent lie hid. to Europeans in the Jyóti/h, or aftrono- 
mical, Sáfira. |. | | 

The prediction of eclipfes and other phenomena, 
publifhed in the Hindu Patra, or Almanac, excited . 
my curiofity long ago to know by what means it was : 
effected ; but it was not until lately that I had any 
means of gratification. J had before this béen in- 
clined to think, with many others, that the Brakmens ` 
poffefs no more knowledge in aftronomy than they 
have derived from their anceftors in tables ready cal- 
culated to their hands, and that few traces of the 
principles of the fcience could be found among them; 
but by confulting fome Sgn/crit books, I was induced 
to alter my opinion. ‘Yo fatisfy myfelf on this pb. 
ject, I began with calculating, by a modern Dach: 
formula, an eclipfe which will happen in next No- 
vember; the particulars of which procefs, although 
in fome mealure interefting, were not fufficient for 
my purpófe, as it yet remained to be learnt on what 
grounds fome tables ufed in it -were conftructed ; 
and for this information I was referred to the Surya 
Siddhanta, an original treatife, and reputed a divine 
revelation. For a copy of the Surya Siddhanta 1 am 
indebted to Sir Robert Chambers, who procured it 
among other books at Benares ; but the obfcurity of 
many technical terms made 1t fometimes difficult to 
be underftood even by the Pandit Y employed, who 
was by no means deeply verfedin the icience he 
profefled. By his, diligence, and through the 
obliging affiftance of Mr. Duncan at Benares, who 
procured for me the Tita, or Commentary, this | 


* 


e 
H 
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difficulty was at length (urmounted ; and a computa» 
tion of thé above-mentioned eclipfe, not merely on 
the principles, but ftrictly by the rules, of the how. 
Siddhanta, is what 1 propofe now to prefent you with, 
, after {uch preliminary obfervations as may be necef- 
fary to make it intelligible. 


I fuppofe it fufficiently well known, that the Hindu 
divifion of the ecliptic into figns, degrees, &c. is the- 
fame as ours; that their aftronomical year is fydereal, 
or containing tbat fpace of time in which the fun, de- 
parting from a ftar, returns to the fame; that it com- 
mences on the inftant of his entering the fign res, 
"or rather the Hindu conftellation Mefña*; that each af- 
tronomical month contains as many even days and 
fractional parts as he ftays in each fign; and that the 
. Civil differs from the aftronomical account of time 
only in rejecting thofe fractions, and beginning, the 
year and month at funrife, inftead of the intermediate 
` nftantof the artificial day or night. Hence arifes the 
unequal portion of time affigned to each month de- 
pendent on the fituation of the fun's apfis, and the 
diftance of the vernal equino&ial colure from the 
. beginning of Mehna in the Hindu fphere; and by 
thefe means they avoid thofe errors which Europeans, 
from a different method of adjufting their calendar by - 
intercalary days, have been fubject to. An explana- 
tion of thefe matters would lead me beyond my pre- 
fent intention, which is to give a general account only 
of the method by which the Hindus compute eclipfes, 
and thereby to fhow, that a late French author was too 
hafty in afferting generally that they determine them 





* Or, to be more particular, on his entering the Nec/Datra, or 
lunar manfion (Join). There were formerly only twenty-feven 
Nacfbatra: : a a8th (Abhijit) has been fince added, taken ont ofthe 
arft and 22d, named UttarafPara and Sravana, Thefe three in 
their order comprehend 10°, $9, and 119 40” of thé Zodiac; the 
ref! comprehend 13° 20° each. i i 
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* by fet forms, couched in enigrhatical verles,” Kc. 
So far are.they from deferving the reproach of i igno-: 
rance which Mont, Sonne, a£. has implied, that on in- 
quiry, I believe, the. Hindu (cience' of aftronomy will 
be found. as well known.now as it éver was among 
them, although, perhaps, not fo:generally, by reafon 
of the little encouragement men of {cience at prefent 
meet with, compared. with what Hey EN did un- 
der their native Dore | 

. it has bin cofnmon:with Met to fx on fome 
epoch, from which, as from a radix, to compute the 
planetary motions ; ‘and the: ancient indus chofe that 
point of rime counted back ‘when, according to their 
motions as ithey-had determined them, they muft have 
been in conjunétion in the beginning of Mefha} or 
ries; and coeval with which ciremmitance they fup- 
pofed the creation. This, as it Concerned the. planets 
only, would have:produced a moderate term ofiyears 
compared with’ the enormous antiquity that will be 
hereafter ftated ; but, having difcovered a-flow mo- 


“tion of the nodes. and apfides alfo; and taking: i it'into 


the computation; they found it'would require a length 
of time correfponding with 1955884890 years. now 
expired, when they were fo fituated,.and 2364115110 
- years more, before they would return 10 the fame fi- 
tuation again, forming together the grand apomaliític 
period denominated a Ca/pa, and fancifully affigned'as 
tthe day of Brahma. The Calpa they divided. into 
Manwanteras, and greater and lefa. Yugas.. | The: ufe 
of the Manwantera is not ftated inthe Surya Siddhan- 
ta; but that of the. Maha, or greater Yug, 1s fufficiently 
evident, as being an anomaliftic period of the fun and 
moon, at the end of which the latter, with her apogée 
and alcending node, ds found together: with.the fun, 
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SR z bd i "C e sd I 
in the br ‘of Aries; the planets alfo deviating: from 
that point only as much as is their latitude and the 
difference between their medn and true anomaly: 


I ` > "s š 

v Thefe cycles being fo conftructed as to contain a: 
certain’ number of mean folar days, and the Hindu 
íyftem affuming that at the creation, when the pla- 
nets,began their motions, a right line, drawn from the 
equinoctial point Lenca through the centre of the 
earth, would, if continued, have paffed through the 
centre of the fun and planets to the-firft ftar in Artes + 
their mean longitude for any propofed. time afterwards 
may be computed by proportion. . As the. revolutions 
a planet makes in any'cycle are to;the number of days 
compofing it, fo are the days given to: its motion in 
that ume; and the éven-revolutions being rejected; 
the fraction, if- any, fhows is. miean-longitade at mid 
night under theirifirft meridian of, Lanca': for places 
eaft or weft of that meridian‘a proportional allowance is 
made for the difference of. longitude on.the earth’s fur- 
face, called in Sanjeritithe Defantara. . The: pofitions . 
_ of the apfides..and.nodeés, are computed in tbe fame 
manner ; and:the-equation of the meam Lo tbe mus 
place, determined gn principles which will be hereafter 
mentioned. 3" pair noi Nee oF vs 
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has been defcribed, if l'tightly underftand the follow- 
ing paffage in the firft fection of the Suryd"Siddhanta ; 
the tranflation of which is, I beheve, here correctly ` 
given MEL Q 2 | 
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— * Time, of the denomination Murta*, is 
er. eftimated by refpirations; fix refpirations make a 
“ Vicala, fixty Vicalas a Danda, bag Dandas a Nac- 
** fhatra day, and thirty Nac/katra days a Nacf&atra 
e month. The Savan month is that contained bee ' 
** tween thirty fucceffive rifings of Surya, and varies in 
$e its length according to the Lagna Bhuja, Thirty 
« Ti? his compofe the Chandra month. The Saura 
* month is that in which the fun deícribes one fign 
** of the Zodiac, and his paffage through the twelve 
** figns in one year, and one of thofe years is a Deva 
s day, or day of the Gods. When itis day at 4ura+ 
“€ jt is night with the Gods, and when it is day with the 
* Gods it is night at 4fura. Sixty of the Deva days 
* multiplied by fix give the Deva year, and-twelve 
** hundred of the Deva years form the aggregate of 
* the four Yugas. To determine the Saura years 
** contained inthis aggregate, write down the following 
* numbers, 4, 3, 2, which multiply by 10,000; the 
** produ& 4,320,000 is the aggregate or Maha Yuga, 
* including the Sandhi and Sandhyanía Y. This is 
** divided into four Yugas, by realon of the diffe~ 
“ rent proportions of Ziriue prevailing on earth, in 
"e: the following manner: — Divide the aggregate 
.* 4,320,000 by ro, and multiply the quotient by four 
*€ for the Satya Yup, by three for the Treta, by two * 





* This i» mean fydereal time :—A Nac/batra, or fydereal day, is 
the time in which the earth makes a turn upon its axis, or, accorde 
ing to the Hindus, in which the ftars make one complete revolution. 
This is fhorter than the Savan, or folar day, which varies in its 
length according to the Zagza Bbuga, or right afcenfion, and alfo 
from the fun’s unequal motion in the ecliptic; for both which 
' circumftances the Hindu; have their equation of time, as will ap- 
pear in the calculation of the eclipie. 

t Afura, the fouth pole, the habitation of the 4/ura Loca, or 
demons, wih whom the Devas who refide at Semeru, the north 
pole, w etna] war. : 

Í Sandhi ‘and Sandbyanfa, the morning and evening twilight, 
"The proper words. T ^-leve. are Sandhya and Sandhyanfas. 
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** for the Dwapar, and by one for the Cali Yug. Di~ 
** vide either of the Yugs by fix for its Sandhi and 
€ Sandhyanfa. Seventy-one Yugs make a Manwan- 
** fera; and at the clofe of each Manwantera there is 
“ a Sandhi equal to the Satya Yag, during which 
* there is an univerfal deluge. Fourteen Manwan- 
“ seras, including the Sandhi, compofe a Calpa, and 
“ at the commencement of each Calpa there is a 
€ Sandhi equal to the Satya Yug, or 1,728,000 Saura 
** years, A Caha is therefore equal to 1000 Maha 
* Yugs. One rm is a day with Brahma, and his 
€“ night is of the fame length; and the period of his 
* life is roo of his years. One half of the term of 
se Brahma’s life, or fifty years, 1s expired, and of the 
& remainder the firt Calpa is begun ; and fix Man- 
“© qwanteras, including the Sandhi, are expired. The 


A 


Seventh Manwantera, into which we are now ad- 
vanced, is named Vaivafwata. Of this Manwantera 
twenty-feven Maha Yugs are elapfed, and we are 
now in the Satya Yug of the twenty-eighth, which 
Satya Yug confifts of 1,728,000 Saura years. The 
whole amount of years expired from the begin- 
ning of the Caha * to the prefent time, may hence 











9 Conítru&ion of the Calpa. |Computation of the period 
"Fears. elapfed of the Calpa at the end 
Lal, soe =x 432000 | OÉ the laft Satya ages when 
35595 --— the Surya Siddbanta is fup- 
Dwapary jo 53 4202 | pofed to have been written. 
| 4310000 N 
Traa; SE X3= 1290000 gc), 
10000 Sandbi inning of 
Satya, ES 1o X q = 1728000 “he Ce ix a ds Se 1228000 





Aggregate or Maba Yug, 4310000 


6 Manwanteras, or 
308448000 x 6 = 1850688000 





e di - S 306720000 
ith a Sandhi equal to the 
308448000 4310000 X 2705 116640000 
I4 , 
Cala, e = = < - 4318271000 | Satya Age of the 28th 
With a Sandhi equal to š: Maka T, Mp. < 17928000 
the Satya Tug, =- e 1928000 
4310000000 1970784000 


Whole duration of Caia, 
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** be computed; but fiom the number of years fo 
< found, mult be made a deduction of one hundred 
“< times four hundred and feventy-four divine years, 
** or of that product multiplied by three hundred and 
ss fixty for human years, that being the term of Brah- 
** gis employment in the creatioh ; after which the 
“< planetary motions commenced. 

* Sixty Ficalas make one Cala, fixty Calas one 
es Blaga thirty Bagas one Ref, and there are 
$“ twelve Rafis in the Bhagana*®. 


“ + Inone lug, Surya, Buddha, and Sucra salón 
4320000 Mudhyama revolutionsthrough the Zodiac, 
Mangala, Frihaspati, and Sau make the fame num- 
ber of Sighra revolutions through it; Chandra makes 
67953336 i Madhyama revolutions ; ; Mangala 
2295832 Madhyama revolutions; Buddha's Sighras 
e“ are 17937060; Pribafpatr's Madhyamas 364220; 
* Sucru’s Sighras 7022376 5 Sani’s Madhyamas are 
** 146568. The Chandrochcha revolutions ate 488203; 
ia ot Tetrograde revolutions of the Chandrapata arg 
** 232259. 


ct 
ç < 
ec 
«c 


ec 


54 "The time contained between funrife and “unrile 


* ds the Judi Savan day : the number of thofe days 








* The divifion of the Bhagana, or Zodiac, into figns, de- 
greet, EU, 

+ Surya the Sun; Buddha, Mercury ; Sucra, Venus; Mangala, 
ete Pribafpat:, Tupiter : Sear, Saturn, Chandra, the Moon ; 
the Chandra Lk bebe, o1 Chandrochel a, the Moon’s apogee, Chan» 
dba Pata, the Moon’s afceriding node, The Mad/yama revolu- 
tions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the Sighra revolutions of 
Venus and Mercul y, anfwer to then revolutions about the Sun. 


Y 57753336—4320000 53433330 lunar months, or lunations 
in a Tag: 


D. D. P. 
157 7917828 
ud =; 1 co, 6, &c. 
"53433338. 9 32 5% 
D. WH. M. B 


jn each mean lunation, or in Englith time, 29, 12. 41. 2 47” 3677. 


' 53433336— 5 1840000= 1593336 Adhi or eb lunar months - 
in 4320000 lolar fydereal years. 
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€“ contained in a Fxg is 1577917828 *; the number 
“ of Nacfhatra days 1582237828 +; of Chandra days 
** 1603000080; of Adhi months 1593336; of Chaya 
` “€ Ti? his 25082252; of Saura months 51840000. 
** From either of the planets Nac/hatra days deduct 





D 1577917823 


2 0 365. 15. 31. 31. 24. diurnal revolutions of the 


Sun, the length of the Hindu year. 


. 1682237828 . : : 
TA d 31. 31. 24: diurnal revolutions of the 
4320000 ñ ' 


rs in one year. 


sine 27. 19. 18. 1. 37. &c. the Moon’s periodical month. 
3775333 The 1603000080 Chandra, or lunar days, called alfo 
TiP his, are each one-thirtieth part of the moon’s fynodical month 
or relative period, and vary in length according to the inequa- 
lity of her motion from tbe fun. The G/baya Vit'bis and Adhi, 
or intercalary lunar months, are fufficiently evident. I 
The fun and planets prefide alienaatels over the days of the 
week, which are named accordingly. The firt day after the 
creation was Rawivar, or Sunday: 1t began at midnight, under the 
meridian of Lazca; and the Ravivar of the Hindus correfponds 
with our Sunday. The fun and planets in the fame manner gos 
vern the years: hence they may be faid to have weeks of years, 
Daniel's prophecy 1s fappoied to mean weeks of years. > 
The I/indu cycle of 60, fuppofed by fome to be the Chaldean 
Sofos, is referred to the planet Jupiter: “ one of thefe years is 
i lise to the-time in which by the mean motion, he ae 
.** advances one degree in his orbit.” (Commentary on the Sarga 
Siddbanta.) This cycle 18, 1 believe, wholly applied to aftrology. 
Neither this cycle of 60 nor the Pirrz’s day aie mentioned in this 
part of the Surya Siddbanta, where they might be expected to oc- 
cur. Perhaps on inquiry there may be found fome reaton for fup- 
pofing them both of a later invention. “The Pieris inbabit be- 
“hind Chanda, and their mid-day happens when Chandra is in 
“* conjunction with Swrya; and their midnight, when Chandra is in 
** oppofition to Surya; ther morning, or fynrife, is at the end 
de d half the Cri/bna Pacha; and their funfet at the end ef half 
“the Sucla Pacha; this is declared in the Sacelya Sanita, Their 
“ names are Agar, Swati, Sic. their day and night are therefore 
together equal to one Chandra mónth." (Commentary). Hence, 
it appears, the Hirdus have obferved that the moon revolves once 
on her axis in a lunar month, and confequently has the fame fide 
always oppofed to the earth. They have alfo noticed the diffe- 
rence of her apparent magnitude in the horizon and on the mcri- 
dian, and endeavour to explain the caule of a phenomenon, which 
Europeans as well as themíclves are at a lofs to account for, 
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«. the number of its revolutions, the remainder will 
“ be the number of its Sevan days contained in a Yug. 
** The difference between the number of the revolu- 
** tions of Surya and Chandra gives the number of 
gr Chandra months; and the difference between the 
* Saura months and Chandra months gives their num- 
** ber of Adhi months. Deduct the Savan days from 
** the Chandra days, the remainder will be the num- 
€ ber of Tithi Cfhayas. The number of Adhi months, 
« Tithi Cfhayas, Nacfhatra, Chandra, and Savan 
<“ days, multiplied feverally by 1000, give the num- 
** ber of each contained in a Calpa. ` 


** The number of Mandochcha revolutions, which 
** revolutions are direct, or according to the order of 
** the figns contained in a Calpa, is of Surya 387 5 
* of Mangala 204; of Buddha 368; of Frihafpati 
“ oco; d Sucra 5353 of Sant 39. 


ve The number of revolutions of the Patas, which, 


** revolutions are retrograde, or contrary to the order 
* of the figns contained in a Calpa, is of Mangala 
* 2143 of Buddha 488: of Vrikafpati 1743 of Sue 
* ¿ra 903; of Sani 662. The Pata and. Uchcha of 
* Chandra are already mentioned.” I 


It muft be obferved, that, although the planetary 
motions as above determined, might have ferved for 


computations in the time of Meya, the author of the - 


Surya Siddhanta, yet for many years paft they have not 


= 


been found to agree with the obferved places in the ~ 


heavens in every inftance ; and that corrections have 
accordingly been introduced, by increafing or reducing 
thofe numbers, Thus the motions of the nioon's apo- 
gee and node are now increafed in computations of 


their places by the addition of four revolutions each in. 


a Yug to their refpective numbers above given. The 


` nature of thefe corrections, denominated in San/crit 


- 
^ 
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Bija, is explained in a paffage of the Tica, or Com- 
mentary, on the Surya Siddhanta, wherein 1s main- 
tained the priority of that Safra, in point of time, 
to allothers. The tranflation of that paflage, together 
with the text it illuftrates, is as follows : 


<€ 
di 


(Surya Siddhanta). “ Arca (the Sun) addreffing 
Meya, who attended with reverence, faid, Let your 


! attention, abftracted from human concern, be wholly 


applied to what I fhall relate. Surya in every for- 
mer Fug revealed to the Munis the invariable fcience 
of aftronomy. The preg! motions may alter ; 
£m the principles of that {cience are always the 
ame.” ` 


The Commentary. — ** Hence it appears, that the 
Surya Siddhanta was prior to the Brahma Siddhanta 
and every other Safra; becaufe this Safra muft be 
the fame that was revealed in every former Yug, al- 
though the motions of the planets might have been 
different. The variation in the planetary motions 
is mentioned in the Z$ Dhermotter, which di- 
re&s that the planet be obferved w th an inftru- 
ment, whereby their agreement or difagreement 
may be determined in regard to their computed ` 
places; and in cafe of the latter, an allowance of 
Bija accordingly made. Pafifat ha in his Siddhanta 
alio recommends this occafional correction of Bija, 

faying to the Mum: Mandavya, ** 1 have fhown you 

how to determine fome matters in aftronomy ; but 

the méan motion of Surya and the other planets 

will be found to differ in each Yug.” Accordingly 

Aryabhatia, Brahmagupta, and others, having ob- 

ferved the heavens, formed rules on the principles 

of former Safras, but which differed from each’ 
other in proportion to the difagreements which 

they feverally obferved of the planets, with re- 

fpe&t to their computed places, 
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“< Vly the Zuma, who certainly knew, did not 
*" phe che particulars of (hofc deviations, may feem 
€“ unaccountable, when the men 4) yebhutta, Brah- 
** agupta, and others, have deie:minedthem. The 
., ** realon was, that thofe deviations are not in them- 
** wives uniform ; and to Date their variations would 
€“ ave ocen enclefs. It was therefore thought better, 
* ¿Mac exociinations at different times thould be made, 
* avd duc corrections of the Dja introduced. "AC 
* Gauía Safira, whofe rules are demonftrable, is 
* truc; and when conjunctions, oppofitions, and 
** other planetary phenomena, calculated by fuch 
* Aa, ar, are found not to agice with obfervation, 
** a proportionable Bia may be introduced without 
** any derogation from their credit. It was therefore 
** necellary that this Sara. (the Surya S.ddhanta) 
** fhould be revealed in cach Fue, and that other 
«* Suffras fhould be compofed by the Munis. | 


` e ‘Phe original Sefre then appears to be the Surya 
 Sidahanta ; the fecond, the Brahma Sidlhanta ; the 
“ third, the Paulaffya Sil llanta ; the fourth, the Soma 
“ Siddhanta.” 


In the following table are given the periodical revo- 
“lutions of the planets, their nodes and apfides, accord- 
ing to the Surya Sidabasta. The corrections of Bra 
a: prefeat ufed, are contained in one column *, and 
the inclination of their orbits to the ccliptic in an- 
(other. The óbliquity of the ecliptic is inferted ae- 








* This I mut, however, at prefent omit, not having as yet dif- 
covered the corrections of this kind that will bring even the Sun’s 
place, computed by the Surya Sidabanta, exactly to an agreement 
with the aftroromical books in. prefeot ule. Of thofe books, the 
piwupa are the Gro baizyonass Compofed about 263 years ago, the 
Sables of Afzcuranda wied at Beaares and Virbut, and tne Sidd- 
wants Rabafya, Wed at Nado; the lad wiltten in 1513 Saca, or 

Q8 years ago. 
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cording to thé fame Szfra. Its diminution does not 
appear to have been noticed in any fubfequent : 
treatife. In the tables of Macaranda, and alfo in the 
Grakalaghava, the latter written only 258.years ago, 
it is expreflly ftated at twenty-four degrees, ` 


~ 
~ 


- The motion of thesequinoxes, termed in Safrif 
the Cranti, and fpoken of in the Tica, or commen- 
tary, on the Surya Siddhanta as the Sun’s pata or 
node, is not nobced in the foregoing paffage of that 
book ; and; as tbe Zänn aftronomers feem to en- ; 
tertain an. idea of the fubject different- from that of 
its revolution through the Platonic year, I fhall far-. 
ther on give a tranflation of what 1s mentioned, both 
in the original and commentary, concerning it. 


The next requifite for the computation of the eclipfe 
is the portion of the Calpa expired to the prefent 
time, which is determined in the following manner: i: 


, E 


The Surya Siddhanta is fuppofed to-have been re-* 
ceived, through divine revelation, towards the clofe of 
the Satya age, at the end iof. which, so of the years. 
of Brahma were expired, and of the next Calpa, ‘or 
day, 6 Manwanteras, 27 greater Yugs, and the Satya 
age of the the 28th Yag, together with the Sandya 
or twilight at the beginning of the Calpa ; the aggre- 
gate of which feveral periods is 1970784000 years 
elapfed of the ‘Ca/pa to the beginning of the laft 
T eta age ;.to which add the Tresa and Dwapar ages, 
together with the ‘years elapfed- of the -prelent Cali 
- age, for the whole amount of fydereal years from thé 
beginning of the, Calpa to the prefent Bengal year. 
But.in the foregoing quotation it is obferved, from 
that amount of years muft be made a deduétion of 
47400 divine, or 17064000 human or fydereal years, 
the term of, Bralma's employment in the work of | 


- 


~ 
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creation ; for, as the univerfe was not completed, the 
planetary motions did not commence until that por- 
tion of the Ca/pa was elapíed. 


This deduction appears to have been intended as 2 
corre&ion, which, without altering the date of the 
Calpa as fertled, probably, by yet more ancient aítro- 
nomers, might (joined perhaps with other regulations) 
bring the computed places of the planets to an agree- 
ment with their obferved places, when the Surya Sidd- 
kanta was written ; and, as the arguments of its com- 
mentator in fupport of the propriety of it, without 
prejudice to other authors, contain fome curious qe 
ticulars, I hope 1 may be excufed for departing from 
my immediate object to infert a tranflation of them. 


. © Tn the Surya Siddhanta, Soma Siddhanta, Praja- 
« Peti, Vaffatha, and other Saffras, this deduction 
‘ is required to be made from the Ca/pa, becaufe at 
© the end of that term the planetary motions com- 
. * menced. The fon of J¿/Anu, who underitood fout 
* Vedas, and Bhafcaracharya, confidered theíe mo- 
** tions as commencing with the Ca/pa. It may feem 
.** ftrange that there fhould be fuch a difagreement. 
* Some men fay, As it is written ‘that the Ca/pa is. 
the day of Brakma, and as a day is dependent on 
** the rifing and fetting of the fun, the motion of the 
** fun and planets muft have begun with the Caha ; 


^^ and therefore Brahmagupta fhould be followed: 


“ but I think otherwife. The Calpa, or Brahma’sday, 
is not to be underítood as analogous to the folar day 
otherwife than as containing a determined portion 
** of time; neither is it at all dependent on the com- 
* mencement of the Calpa; but, being compofed ofthe ` 
** fame periods as the latter, it will not end until the 
** term of years here deducted fhall be expired of the 
** next Calpa, The motions of the Grakas muft 
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* BEES 


therefore be computed from the point of time here | 


ftated, as the beginning of Brahma’s day, and not 
as Brahmagupta ‘and others direct, from the begin- 
ning of the Culpa ; which will not be found to an- 
fwer: 


* Other men fay, that rules derived from the Ganita 


Safira and agreeing with obfervation, are right; > 


that any period deduced from fuch a mode of com- 


putation, and the planets determined :to have been . 


then in the firít of Mea, may be affumed ; that 
it will therefore anfwer either way, to confider thefe 
motions as beginning with the Calpa, or after the 
above mentioned period of it was expired. This 
however is not true ; for in theinftance of ‘Mangala 
there will be found a great difference, as is here 
fhown. The revolutions of Manga/a in a Calpa, 
according to Brakmagupta, are 2296828522, and, 
by the rule. of proportion, the revolutions of Man- 
ala in. 17064000 yeatsare 9072472 7° 28° or 16^* 
= any other planet, on trial, a fimilar difagree: 
ment will be found, and the propof ition of comput- 
ing from either period muft be erroneous. More- 
over, of what ufe is it to make.computations for a 
{pace of time," when the planets and their motions 
were not in being? 


«€ Ic nicht however, from the foregoing circum- 
ftances, be see to, Brahmagupta ` and the 
reft, that they have given precepts through igno- 


Revolutions. 
2296828 422% 17064000 


PET RE == 9072472 7, 28? of 16 
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** rance, or with intent to deceive — That, having 
** ftated the revolutions of the planets different from 
s. the account revealed by Surya, they muft certainly 
** have been in error—Uhat Brahmagypta could not 
s have counted the revolutions from the beginning of 
* the Ca Jpa.: neither could he from the mean mo- 
* tion.of the planets have fo determined them.—He 
‘© was a mortal, and therefore could not count the re: 
€“ volutións. —Although the rule of proportion fhould 
“ be granted to have fervcd his purpofe for the revo- 
** lutions of the planets, yet it certainly could not for 
vr thofe of their Mendochcha, becaufe it was not within 
** the term of a-man’ s lifeto determine the mean mo- 
“ tion of the Afundochcha; and this affertion Js jufti- 
€ fied:by the opinion of Bhafcaracharya: But the rule 
* of proporticn: could not have aníwered even for the 
‘planets; for, although their mean.motion be ob- 
T ferved one day, and again | the next, "how. Can A man 
éc be certain of the exaét ume elapfed between the two 
s -obfervationis ? >. -And if there be, the fmallefterror in 
e“ the elapfed, time, the rule of proportion cannot 
anfwer 'for;fuch great periods. «An error of the 
“1 0-millionth part of a fecond:( Z icala) i in one, day, 
‘amounts to forty degrees.” *-n the computation ofa 
Calpa ; and the miftake of 1-tenth of a refpiration in 
$ one. Saura year, makes a difference in the fame pe- 
** riod of 20000.days. That it is therefore evident, 
i Bralmagupta s motive for ájrecung the planetary . 

motions to be computed. as commencing with the 
« .Calpa, was to-deceive mankind, and that he bad 
s not the-authority-of the Munis, becaufe he differs 
< from the Surya-Siddhanta, Brahma Siddhanta, Soma 
s Siddhanta ; from, Vijifeiha, and other Murs. 
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* Such opinions would have no foundation, as [ ` 
« (hall proceed to fhow. — Bra/magzupta's rules are 
** confiftent with the practice of the Pandits his -pre- . 
*€ deceflors; and he formed them from the Purana 
«€ Vifinu Dhermottara, wherein is contained the 
sr Brahma Siddhanta ; and the periods given by 4ry- 
* abhatta are derived from the Parafera Siddhanta:: 
** the precepts of the Munis are therefore the autho- 
€ rities of Brahmagupta, Aryabhatia, and Bhafca- 
s racharya, whofe rules cannot be deceitful. The’ 
rt Munis themfelves differed with regard to the num- 
' ** ber of Savan daysin a Yug, which is known from 
< the Pancha Siddhanta, compofed by Vara Acharya ; 
** wherein are propofed two methods of computing 
< the fun’s place, the one according to the Surya ' 
€. Siddhanta, the other according to the Romaca Sidd- 
** anta; whence it appears that there were diffe- 
** rent rules of computation even among the Munis.. 
«c Tt is alfo mentioned in the Tica’ on the Varaha 
« Sanhita, that, according to the Paulaffya Siddhanta, 
** there was formerly a different number of Savan 
* days eftimated in a. Yug. The maxims therefore of 
“ Brahmagupta and the other two, agreeing with thofe 
* of the Manis, are right; but, fhould it even be 
* fuppofed that the Munis themfelves could be 
<< miftaken, yet Brahmagupta and the other two had 
ee the fanction of the Vedas, which tn their numerous 
* Sac Las (branches) have difagreements of the: fame 
* kind; and, according to the, Sacalya Sanhita, 
ee Brakma, in the revelation he made to Nared, told 
* him, although a circumítance or thing were not 
* perceptible to the fenfes, or reconcileable to rea< 
' ** fon, if authority for believing it fhould. be found 
« in tbe Vedas, it muft be received as true. 


* [fa planers place, computed both by the Surya 
-Siddhanta and Parafera Siddhanta; fhould be found 
i A A 


A * 
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* to differ, which rule muft be received as right? 
* I aníwer, That which agrees with, his place 
* by obfervation : and the Munis gave the fame di- 
* reCtion. If computations from “the beginning of 
* the Caípi, and from the period ftated in the Suryz 
Srddhanta give a difference, as appears in the in- 
** ftance of Mangala, which of the two periods to be 
** computed. from is founded in truth? 1 fay it is 
* of no confequence to us which, fince our’ ob- 
- ** e&t is only to know which period anfwers for com- 
<< putation of the planetary places in our time, not 
“ at the beginning of the Calpa. The diference 
* found in computing according to Brahmagupta and 
* the Minis, muft be corrected by an allowance of 
* bra, or by taking that difference as the chepa ; 
* but the books of the Munis muft not be altered, 
“€ and the rules given by Brahmagupta, Varacharya, 
* and Aryabhattá may be ufed with fuch precautions. 
* Any perfon may compofe a fet of rules for the com- 


: . * mon purpofes of aftronomy ; but, with regard to 


** the duties neceffary in eclipfes, the compuration 
* mult be made by the books of the Munts, and the 
*€ hija applied ; and in this manner it was that Vara- 
* ha, Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, and Cefava Samvat- 
** fara, having obferved the planets and made due al- 
** Jawance of bija, compofed their books. 


e Canefa mentions, that the Grahas were right in 
*€ their computed places in the time of Brahma, 
“G Acharya, Fasifht ha, Cafyapa, and others, by the 
“ rules they gave, but in length of time they differed ; 
.* after which, at the dote of the Satya age, Surya 
* revealed to Meya a computation of their true places. 
* The rules then received anfwered during the Treta 
* and Dwapar ages, as alfo did other rules formed 
* by the Mus during thofe periods. In the begin- 
** ning of the Cali Yag, Parafera's book anfweted ; 
f* but Aryabhatta, many years after, having examined 
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se the heavens, found fome deviation, and introduced 
e“ acorrection of bije. After him, when further de- 
* viations were obferved, Durga Sinha, Mihira, and 
** others, made corrections. After them came the 
** ‘fon of Ji/inu and Brahmagupta, and made correc- 


€ tions, After them Ce/fava fettled the places of 


** the planets; and, fixty years after Cefava, his fon 
Ganefa made corrections." - - 


t 
^ 


We have now, according to the Hindu fyftem, the 
mean motion of the planets, their nodes and apfides, 
and the elapfed time fince they were in conjunction 
in the firft of Meža, with which, by the rule of pro- 
portion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
propofed time of the prefent year. It is, however, 
obferved in the Surya Siddhanta, that to affume a 
period fo great 1s unneceflary ; for ule, the computa- 
tion may be made from the beginning of the Treta- 
age, at which inftant all the Grahas, cr moveable 
points in the heavens, were again in conjun&ion in 
dilefha, except the apogees and afcending nodes, | 
which muft therefore be computed from the creation. 
The fame is true of the beginning of the prefent Ca/i- 
age ; for the greateft common divifor of the number 
of days compofing the Maha Yug and the planetary 
revolutions in that period, is four, which quotes 
3944794 57 days, or 1080000 years; and the Treta 
and Dwapar ages contain together juft that number 
ofyears. The prefent Ffindu aftronomers therefore 


find it unneceffary to go farther back than the begin- ` 


ning of the Caf Yug * in determining the mean lon- 





* Neither do they, in computing by the formulas in common 
ufe, go farther back than to fome affigned date of the era Saca; 
but, having the planets places deteimined forthat point of time, 
they compute their mean places and other requifites for any pro- 
poled afterwards by tables, or by combinations of figures con- 
trived to facilitate the work: as in Grabalagbava, Saddhanta Ra- 
bafya, and many other books. An enquirer inte Hindu, aftronomy 
haying aere to {uch books only, might, eafily be led to affert 
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gitude of the planets themfelves; but for the pofi- 
tion of their apfides and nodes, the elapfed time fince 
the creation muft be ufed ; or at leaft in inftances, as 
of the fun, when the numbers 387 "and 432,000000 
are incommenfurable but by unity. I have however 
in the accompanying computation, taken the latter 
period in both cafes. I 

For the equation of the. mean to the true anomaly, 
in which the folution of triangles is concerned, and 
which is next to be confidered, the Hindus make ufe 
-Of a canon of fines, conftructed according to the 
| Surya Siddhanta, in the following manner :—** Divide 
e the number of minutes contained in one fine 1800 
* by eight, the quotient 225 isthe firft Jyapinda, or 
“ the firft of the twenty-fourth portions of half the 
* ftring of the bow. Divide the firt Jyapinda by 
** 225, the quotient 1 deduct from the dividend, 
** and the remainder 224 add to the firt for the fe- 
* cond Jyapinda 449. Divide the fecond Jyapinda 
* by 225, the quotient being 1, and the fraction 
** more than half a minute, deduct 2 from the fore- 
'* going remainder 224, and add the remainder 
** fo found to ‘the fecond for the third Jyapinda 671. 
* Divide this by 225, the quotient 3 dedu& from 
“ the lat remainder 222; the remainder fo found ` 
© & 219, add to the third for the fourth Jyapinda 890. 
* Divide this by 224, and the quotient deduct from 
* the laft remainder; the remainder fo found add 
* to the fourth for the fifth Jyapinda 1105, and 
* proceed in this manner until the twenty-four Cra- 





that the Brabmans complete eclipfes gue peon couched in enig- 
matical werfés, out of which it would’ be difficult to develope their 
lyftem of aftronomy ; and this I apprehend was the cafe with Mont, 
Sonnerat. The Jyoti Pandits in general, it is trne, know little 
more of aftronomy than they learn from fuch books, and they 
are confequently very ignorant of the principles of the icience : 
but there are fome to be met with who ate better informed. 
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= majyas 1 are EE which will be as follows: 


6 7 8 
° 225, 4495 671, 890, 1108, 1315» as SE 
B | » 13 
«c 1910, 2093, 226], 2 2431, 2385, 2728, 2859» 2978, 


E 3084, 3177; 3256, 3321, 3372, 3409, 3431, 3438, 
** For the uteramajy*, the twenty-third cramajya 
** deducted from the 204 or twenty-fourth cramajya, 
e leaves the firlt micramajya ; the twenty-fecond de- 
sr ducted from the twenty-third, leaves the fecond 
< utcramajya ; the twenty-firft from the twenty-fecond, 
er leaves the third; the twentieth from the twenty- 
firt, leaves the fourth. Inthe fame manner pro- 
cced until the MODE are EE eda, ix 


4 
as ji be n follows : d 29, 66, 117, 182, 261, 3545 


10 II í I2 ix I4 
= 460, 5797710, 833549075117, 154 1528, 1719 
a2 23 
e 198, TD 27675,2989, 3213, 3438. á 
So far the Svvya Siddhanta on the fubje& of the 
fines, The commentator fhews how they are gcome- 
trically conftructed :—** With a radius deícribe a 
* circle, the periphery of which divide into 21600 
** equal parts, or minutes. raw north and fouth, 
** and eaft and weft, lines through the centre: fet 
* of contrarywife from the eat point, 225 on the 
« periphery, and draw a ftring from thole extremi- 
** ties acrols the /rijya t. The ftring is the jja, and 
** its half the arddajyu, called jiva. The Pandis fay, 
«a planer s place will correfpond with the ardhajya ; 
* by which, therefore, computations of tbeir places 
are always made; and by the term pia is always 
“é underftood the erdlajya. The firt ¿ya will be 
* found to contain 449 minutes, and the operation, 
^ repeated to twenty-four divifions, will complete the 
** cramajya. lm each operation, the diftante con- 


nr 





t Cramajyas, right fines *. Utcramajyas, veiíed fines. 
4 Tryjya, the radius, | 


t 
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‘c tained between the ¿a and lts arc, or that line 
** which reprefents the arrow of a bow, muft be exa- 
* mined, and the number of minutes therein con- 
** tained and taken for the utcramajya. The. circle 
** may reprefent any {pace of land; the bhujajya * is 
** the kuja; the cofijya the cor, and the fryya the 
* carna. The fquare of the bhujajya deducted from 
* the fquare of the ¢rijya, leaves the Íquare of the 
** cotijya ; the root of which is the coZijya; and, in 
** the fame manner, from the co#i/ya is determined the 
«€ bhujajya. The cotyutcramajya deducted from the 
€“ triya, leaves the bhujacramajya. The bhujot-crama- 
“ ¿ya deducted from the £77jya leaves the cotscramayjya. 
* When the ¿Aujajya, is the firft divifion of the Gring, 
“ the co£ijya is the twenty-three remaining divifions ; 
* which cofijya deducted from the ng, leaves the 
‘© bhujotcramajya. On this principle are the ¿yas gi- 
€ ven in the text : + they may be determined by cal- 
€ culation alfo, as follows : 


«€ The /rzya take as equal to 3438 minutes, and con- 
« taining twenty-four jyapmdas ; its half is the ¡ya of 
** one fine, or 17195 which is the eighth jyaginda, or 
** the fixteenth cotijyapinda. The fquare of the 
** ¿rgya multiply by three, and divide the produ& by 


“ 4, the [quare root of the qoutient is the ¿ya of 


* two fines, or 2977. The fquare root of half the 
* [quare of the ;rzjya is the ¿ya of one fine and an half 
“ (45%) or 2431 ; which, deducted from the ¢rijya, 
* leaves the utcramujya 1007. By this utcramajya 
** multiply the grijya ; the fquare root of half the pro- 
** duct is the ¿ra of 22°, 30”, or 1315”. ' The fquare 
€ of this dedu& from the fquare of the trijya, the 


A 





i: f 
* Bhujajya, the fine complement. 


+ A diagram might here be added for illuftration ; but it muft- 


be unneceflary to any one who has the fmalleft knowledge of 
Geometry. Ñ ; 
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sc [quare root of the difference is the jya, of 67°, 30, 
*€ or 3177° which is the ¿o#gya of 22°, 30° equal to 
* 1315. The bhujajya and cotijya deducted fcverally 
** from the Zeng, leaves the utcramajya of each 2123", 
“ and 261'."—&c. 


L 


This is fufficient to fhow, that the udus have the | 
right conftruétion of the fines, although they do not 
appear, from any thing I can learn, ever to have car- 
ried it farther than to twenty-four divifions of the qua- 
drant, as in the following table. Inftances of the like 
inaccuracy will occur in the courfe of this paper. The 
table of fines may perhaps be more clearly reprefented 
in the following manner : | 


Right Sines, the Radius containing 3438 Minutes. 






Are. Sine Arc Sine are. Sine. 

Af a24— 39,44] 225| gth— 20252 339,45|t19.0|r7th — 182 5639,45] 3084. 
2d = 450 = 7 ,30| 449|10thzz:2250—: 37 ,30|2093|[181h —74050— 67 ,30|3177 
gd = 675 — 11 Ist 671]0rtho=247541 ,152267 19th—74275— 71 41513256 
th— goo Iç ,—| 8go|tzthzz 2700—45 ,—]|2431 urget ii y7|3321 

sth==1125=18 dritte [t13thzz2925—48 45/2585/211t 4725—=— 78 34513376 
éth==1350=22 ,3c|t31«|14th 31507 sz ,3012728/22d —74950— 82 43013400 
thu 1525— 26 ,1«|to2Qq tstha- 2275—— 56 ,15/28591234 = 517586 ,rs|343I 


8th 1$00— 30, —1t719H6thz— 3600— 60 ,—12978124th77 540092 ,—]3438 





: Ferfed Sines. 


Arc Sur Are Sine. Ale "Sine. 


iit == 228 3%45] 7| gth=2025=33%45| 579] 17th ==382 5—639,45|1928" 
ad == 450— 7 530 2'|roth=2250=37 ,30| "10|I8thz-40567767 30/2123 
3d == 673 - 11,15) 66jrithzz 2475-41 415) B53[19gth==4275=>71 ,15[2233 
4th 9c00-— I5 , | 117 [12th=2700=45 ,—11007|20th-——4500—75 ,—2543 
Sthz- 1125 — 18 ,45] 18-|15tho2925—48 ,45|11711218 mice 94512767 
fth== 1350 —122.,30| 26 [14then 3150 52 ,3c|1345]22d ==4950=32 ,30|2989 
gth715257—26 ,t5| 35-i: tho 327 5—56 ,r5|r528|23d ==917586 1513213 
Bth== 1800 — 30 ,—| 46: 16th...3600—60 .—Ir7tqlagth==c4ro=-90 ,—1l3455 












` 


For the fines of the intermediate arcs, take a mean 


proportion of the tabular difference, as for the fine of 


14°, which is. between the third and fourth tabular arcs, 
or 165 minutes exceeding the third; therefore 225 
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being the difference of thofe arcs, and 219 the dif- 
6 
ference of their fines, MX oi 60’, 36", or a mean 


proportional number, to be added to the fine of the 
third tabular arc, for the fine required of 14^, or 
831.36". In the fexagefimal arithmetic, which ap- 
pears to be univerfally ufed in the Hindu altronomy, 
when the fraction exceeds half unity, it is ufually 
taken as a whole number: Thus, 831' 23 5 3 ch ; 
would be written 831’, 36, 


To account for the apparent unequal motions of the 
planets, which they fuppofe to move in their refpec- 
tive orbits through equal diftances in equal times, the 
Hindus have recourfe to excentric circles, and deters - 
mine the excentricity of the orbits of the fun and 
moon with re{pect to that circle, in which they place 
the earth as the centre of the univerfe, to be equal to 
the fines of their greateft anomaliftic equations, and 
accordingly that the delineation of the path of either 
may be made in the following manner : 


Defcribe a circle, which divide as da ecliptic into 
figns, degrees, and minutes; note the plate of the 
Mandocheha, or higher apfis, which fuppofe in 8 : 
draw a diameter to that- point, and fet off from the 
centre œ towards the place of the apogee, the excen- 
tricity equal to the fine of the greateft equation, which 
of the fun is 130" 32". Here the excentricity Je re- 
prefented much greater, that the figure may be better 
underftood. Round the point E, as the centre, de- 
{cribe the excentric circle FGHI, which is the fun’s 
orbit, and in the point H, where it is cut by the line 
® 8 prolonged, is the place of the Mandochcha, or 
higher apfis; and ín the oppofite point d is the 
lower. From the place of the apogee H, fet off its | 
longitude in reveríe, or contrary to the order of the 
figns, for the beginning of dries, and xS nad this 
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circle, as the farmer, into Eens and degrees. Note : 


the fun's mean longitude in each circle, as fuppofe 
An Gemini; and from both points draw right lines to 
the earth at ®. According to the Hindu fyitem, which 
appears to be the lame as the Ptolemaic, the angle 
a @ C wil be the mean anomaly, the angle @ C 
the true anomzly, and the angle a @ £ their differ- 


ence, or the equaticn of the mean to the true place ; . 


to be fubtra€ted 1n the firft fix figns of anomaly, and 
added in the lat fix. The Europeans, in the old 
aftronomy, found the angle A 6 d by the followin 
proportion, and which’ ubtra&ed from a @ C let 
the equation, which as the Hindus, they inferted in 
tables calculated for the feveral degrees of the qua- 
drant ;——as the co-fine of the mean anomaly | @ e=Ed 
added to the excentricity Eë, is to the finé of the 
mean anomaly ae==6d, 10 is th radius to the tangent 
of the true anomaly: or, in the right'angled triangle 
d 9 b, inwhichare given d 9 and bd, if d O be made 
raditis, 2d will be the tangent of the angle $ 9 d, re-. 
quired The Idus, who have not the invention of 
tangents, take a different method, on principles equal. 
ly true. "They imagine the [mall circle or epicycle, 
cdef, drawn round the planet's'mean place a with a 
radius equal to the excentricity, which in this cafe, 
of the fun, is 130’ 30”, and whofe circumference in. 
degrees, or equal divifions of the deferent ABCD, 
will be in proportion as their femi-diameters; or, as 
e C=3438", to A BC D=360", fo ag 130" 32” tg 
e/gd= 137 40° which is called the pariaii-au/a, or fa~ 


sudhi degrees. In the'fame proportion alfo will be 


the' correfpondent fines ha and ai end their co-fines 
ch and ik, which are therefore known by compu- 
taion, in minutes or equal parts of the radius a O, 
which contains, as before mentioned, 3438’. In the 
right angled triangle ker, right angled at A, there 
are given the fides A D (= s @ + z p, becaule cba) 

t ! š 
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and fc; to find the hypotenufe c O, by means of 
which the angle 4 ® m may be determined; for its 
fine is m, and, in the fimilar triangles, c 4 @ and 
Im @, as c C is tom @, fo is Acto/m, the fine of 
the angle of equation. From the third to the ninth 
fine of anomaly, the co-fine ch muft be fubtracted 
from the 1adius 3438 for the fide 4 O. 


It is, however, only in computing the retrograda- 
ions and other particulars refpecting the planets’ Mer- 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, where circles 


, greatly excentric are to be confidered, that the Hindus 


find the length of the carna, or hypotenufe c 9 ; in 
other cafes, as for the anomaliftic equations ofthe fun 
and. moon, they are fatisfied to take Ac as equal to the 
fine Ax, their difference, as the commentator on the 
Siddhanta obíerves, being inconfiderable. 


Upon this hypothefis are the Hindu tables of ano. 
maly computed with the aid of an adjuítment, which, 
as far as] know, may be peculiar to themfelves. Find- 
ing that, inc the firt degree of anomaly, both from 
the higher and lower apfis, the difference between the 
mean and obferved places of the planets was greater 
than became thus accounted for, they enlarged the 
epicycle in the apogee and perigee, proportionably to 
that obferved difference for each planet refpectively, 
conceiving it to dimini(h in inverfe'proportion to the 
fine of the mean anomaly, until at the diftance of three 
fines, or half-way between thofe points, the radius of 
the epicycle fhould be equal to the excentricity or fine 
of thé greateft equation. -Tins affumed difference in 
the magnitude of the epicycle, they called the dif- 


ference of the paridht anfa, between vifhama and fama; ' 


the literal meaning of which is odd and even. From 
the firit to the third fign of anomaly, or rather in the 
third, a planet is in vifhama; from the third to the 


r 


- 
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Gizeh, or in the perigee, in /ama; in the ninth 
fign, in vifhama ; and in the twelfth, or the apogee, 
in fama. The paridhi degrees, or circumference of 
the epicycle in fama are, of the fun 14%; in wifhama, 
13° 40°; of the moon in fama 32°; in vifhama, 31° 
40°; the difference affigned to cach between fama and . 
. vifhama, 20's 


To illuitrate thefe matters by example, let it be re- 
quired to find the equation of the fun's mean to 
his true place ‘in the firft degree of anomaly. The 
fine of 3? is confidered as equal to its arc, or 60.— 
The circumference of the epicycle in yama, or the apo- 
gee, is 14°, but diminifhing in this cafe towards wi/h- 
ama, in inverfe proportion to the fine of anomaly.— 
Therefore, as radius 3438 1s to the difference between 

fama and vifkama 20’, fo is the fine of anomaly 60’ the, 
diminution of the epicycle in the point of anomaly 


1 


propofed, 20" (E which, fubtra&ed ` from 


459 

14^, leaves 13° 59° "m Then, as the circumference 
of the great circle 360° isto the circumference of the 
epicycle 13° 59’ 40”, fo is the fine of anomaly 60’ to 
its cotrefpondent fine in the epicycle c; which, 
“as was obferved, is confideréd as equal to /m, or 


“true fine of ‘the angle of equation 2° 19" 56% 
4,0 z di 6: D AA A 
ct), which, in the /Zudu canon of fines, 


5507 ç . i 
is the fame as its arc, and is therefore the equation of 
the mean to the true place in 1° of anomaly, to be ad. 
. ded in the firft fix fines, and fubtra&ed in the laft fix, 


For the equation of the mean co the true place in 
o i z ° fo: f ` 
5 14 of o Rs un: of 5° 14° is 313 26“ 
g and EME S o e a dol ou 1’ 49", to be deducted 


o 


from the paridhi Grote in fama—t4° Y 49'——13? $8 
. ra, 356! BI Late, 1174279! sg, 37 ' 

1 r”, and GUI Ge DUMP cy 2 9^ 59" the 

fine of the angle of equation, which 1s equal to 1ts arc, 


- 


° ` 


at 


de 


~ 


^ 
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For the fame in 14° of iom: The fine of 14°, 

831 36"x 20" 14 —4' go x 13135" 

is GER = 4° 50”, and, REEL NA 
== 32'9' the fine of the angle of ene 


For the fíme in two fines e anomaly. The fine 
g REN f 5 
of 60° is 2978 3 7 17, 19"; ` and 149 E 
25119 295920 ne fine of equation, equal to its 
arc, 


- 


EI 


For the equation of the mean to "m true place of: 


the moon in 1? of anomaly. The paridhi degrees of . 


the moor in /zma are 32°, in uama 31°, 40’, the 
difference 20. The fine of 1° is 60’ and L € Tu 
to be deducted from the paridhi, degrees in fama, 32° 
—21" = 31°: 50' 20, — o 54/294 the 
equation required, ` | f 


- > 
Y d 
- * A 








For the fame in ten degrees of anomaly. The fine’ 
e ' 20 S Qa AH r 
of 10° -is 597. A os. $4 28, and 3231 28 X «97 


" 3438, | 390° 
= 52 28”, the equation required, anc: 


t 


Eor the fame in thiee fines of anomaly. ` The find” 


of go* is the radius or 34585 and 3$39x19, 


3438 — . 
o on! g s 
Án rg 302’, 2.5” the fine of the greateft 


angle of equation, equal.to the radius of the epicycle 
in this point of anomaly, the arc cotrefponding with 
which is 362’ 45”, the equation required. 


== 20, 


For the equation of the mean to. the true motion 
in thefe feveral points of anomaly, fay, as radius 3438 
is to the mean motion, fo is the co-fine c ó of the 
anomaliftic angleg a e in the epicycle, to the dif- 
ference between the mean and apparent motion, or 


the equation required, to be fubirátted from the 
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mean motion from the firft three fines of anomaly ; 
added in the next fix, and fubtraéted in the laft 
three. 


Example, for the fun, in 5° LA of anomaly. The 
co-fine of 5° 14'in the Hindu canon is 3422” 17" 52”. 
The paridhi circle in this point, found before, is 13° 

, " o t “ 
58 11"; and een “= ILL as 132’ 48," the 


co-fine e hb in the epicycle ; then, as radius 3438 
is to the fun's mean motion co 8” per day, or 
59° 8” per danda, fo is the co-fine c P = 132% 48”, 
to the equation required, 2°17” per day, or 2” 17” 

r danda. The motion of the. fun’s apfis is lo flow 
as to be negle&ed in thefe calculations ; but that of 
the moon is confidered, in order to know her mean 
motion from her apogee, which is 783° 54”. 


In this manner may be determined the equation of 
the mean to the true anomaly and motion for each 
degree of the quadrant; and which will’ be found to 


agree with the tables of Macuranda, The following 


tables are tranflated from that book :' 


` 


` 


< 


- ' 
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Solar Equations, Ravi p hala. 
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Lunar Equations, Chandra p hala, 
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"Having the true longitude of the fun and moon, 
and the place of the node determined by the methods 
explained, it is eafy to judge, from the pofitien of the 
latter, whether at. the next “conjunction or oppofition 
there will be a folar or lunar cclipfe; in which cafe 
the zi? hi, or date of the moon’s fynodical month, muft 
be comiputed from thence, to determine the time 
counted from midnight of her full or change. Her dif- 
tance in longitude from the fun, divided by 720, the 
minutes contained in a 7#’A/, or the thirteenth part of 
360°, the quotient fhews the 7/4; fhe has pafied, and 
the fraction, if any, the part performed of the next; 
which, if it be the fifteenth, the difference between 
that fraction and 720’ is the diftance fhe has to go to 
her oppofiuon, which will be in time-proportioned to 
her actual motion; and -that being determined, ber 
longitude, the longitude of the fun, and place, of the 
node may be known for the inftant of full moon, or 


. middle of the lunar eclipfe, The Mindu method of 


computing thefe particulars is fo obvious in the ac- 
companying inftance, as to require no further defcrip- 
tion here; and the fame may be faid with refpe&t to 
the declination of the funand the latitude of the moon. 


It is evident from what has been explained, that 
the Pandiis, learned in the Jyoti/A Safra, have truer no- 
tions of the form of the earth and the economy of the 
univerfe than are afcribed to the Hindus in general : 
and that they muft 1eject the ridiculous belief of the 
common Bralmas, that eclipfes are occafioned by the 
intervention ofthe monfter Rahu, with many other par- 
ticulars equally untcientific and abfurd. ` But, as this . 
belief is Eu on explicit and pofitive declarations 
contained in the Vedas and Lu ‘ands, the divine autho- * 
rity of which writings no devout Hindu can 'difpute, 
the aftrononters have fome of them cauticufly explained 


{uch paffages in shale writings as d lagree with the 


A 
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principles of their own fcience ; and, where recontilia- 
tion was impoflible, have apologized, as well as they 
could, for propofiions neceflarily eftablifhed in the 
practice of it, by obferving that certain things, as 
{tated in other $? as, ** might have been lo formerly, 
“and may be fo flill; but for aftronomical purpofes, 
¿c aftronoinieal roles muft be followed.” Others have, 
with a bolcer ipirit, ‘attacked and refuted unphilofo- 
phical opinions, #hafeara argues, that it is more rea- 
ionabie to fuppote the-earth to be felf-balanced 1n infi- 
nite fpace, than that 1t fhonld be EE by a feries 
of animals, with nothing affignable for the laft of them 
to ret upon; And Ñerafinhus in bis, commentary, 
fhews that by Paku and Celu, the head and tail of the 
moniter, in the fenfe they generally bear, could only 
be meant the pofition of the moors nodes and the 
quantity of her latitude, on which echpfes do certainly 
depend ; but he does rot therefore’ — the reality of . 
Rahu and Cet: on the contrary, he fays, that their ' 
actual exiftence and prefence in eclipíes ought to be be- 
lieved, and may be maintes ned as an article of faith, 
without any prejudice to altronomy. - The following 
Sloca, to which a litera! tranflation is annexed, was evi- 
dently written by a Jean, and is well known to the 
Pandits in general : 


Vip halan, auyafaffrraz, vivadafefau cevalain: e 
aphalam iyotifham fajran, chandrarcau yatra Jac- 
Sap halam jyot pera y 


luu, l . 


* Fruitlefs are all other Safras; in them js conten- 
- tion only. Fruitful zs the Jyoti/k Safira, where the | 
fun and moon are two witnefies. 


‘The argument of Varahaacharya concerning the 
moníter Raku, might here be annexed, but, as this 
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paper will without it be’ fufficiently prolix; 1 (hall 


next proceed to fhow how the aftronomical Pandi/s 
determine the moon’s diftance and diameter, and other 
requifites for the prediction of a lunar eclipfe. 


‘The earth they confider as fpherical, and imagine 
its diameter divided into 1600 equal parts, or Yojanas. 
An ancient method of finding a circle’s circumference 


‘Was to multiply the diameter by three; but this being 


not quite enough, the Mus directed that it fhould be 
multiplied by the fquare root of ten. This gives for 
the equatorial circumference of the earth in round 
nunibers 5059 Yojanas, as it is determined in the Su- 
rya Siddhauta. ln the table of fines, however, found 
in the fame book, the radius being made to confift of 
3438 ‘equal parts ór minutes, of which equal parts 
the quadrant contains 5400, implies the knowledge 
of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the 
circumference; for by the firft it isas 1. to 3. 1627. &c. 
hy the lafl, as 1. to 3. 14136 ; and it is determined 
by ‘the moft approved labours of the Europeans, as 
1. t0 3. 14159, &c. In the Puranas the circum- 
ference of the earth is declared to be 500,000,000 
Yojans ; and, to account for this amazing difference, 


‘the commentator before quoted thought, ** the Yojaz 


* ftated in the Surya Siddhanta. contained each 
* 100,000 of thofe meant in the Puranas 3 or per- 
** haps, as fome fuppofe, the earth was really of that 
** fize in fome former Calpa. Moreover, others fay, 


_ 6 that from the equator fouthward, the earth increa- 


<€ fes in. bulk: however, for aftronomical purpofes, 
* the dimenfions given by Surya muft be affumed.” 
The equatorial circumference being affigned, . the 
circumference of a circle of longitude in any latitude 
is determined. As radius'3438 is to the Lambajya 
or fine of the polar diftance, equal ro the complete- 
ment of the lagitude to ninety degrees, fo is the equa- 

Vor. IL. | S 
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torial dimenfion 5059, to the dimenfion in Feta 
required. 


e ` 
Of a variety of methods for finding; the latitude of 
a place, one is by an obfervation of the palabha, or 
fhadow, projected from a perpendicular Gzowoz when 
the fun is in the equator, The Sazcu, or Gnomon, is 
twelve anguilas, or digits, in length, divided each 
into fixty vingulas; and the fhadow obferved at 


A “V 
_Benares is 5, 45. Then, by-the proportion of a 
A v 


right angled triangle 4/12, 2+ 5,45. == 13 18,the 
acfha carna (hypotenufe) or diftance from the top of 
the Gnomon to the extremity of the fhadow ; which 
take as radius, and the projected fhadow will be the 
fine of the zenith diftance, in this cafe, equal to the 


S LEEFER 
latitude of the place 572 == 1487, the arc corre- 


` - E ` 13 18 + 
{ponding with which, in the canon of fines, is 25° ap, 
the latitude of Benares. The fine complement of 


the ares is 3101 57”, and again by trigonometry: 


H ant i E 
ueri ie eg 5, 4 Yogans the circumference 


of a circle of longitude in the latitude of Benares, 


The longitude is directed to be found by obferva-: 
tion of lunar eciipfes calculated for the firft meridian,’ 
- which the Surya Siddhanta defcribes as paffing over 


- -Lanca, Rohituca, Avanti, and Samubita-farás. Avanti 
~ is faid by the commentator to be ré now called Ujjay- 
ini,” ot Ougein, a place well known to the Exgi/h in 
the Makrutia dominions. The diftance of Benares 
from: this meridian is faid to be fixty-four Yojans eaft- 
ward; and as 4565 Yojans, a circle of. longitude at 


Benares, is to fixty dandas,'the natural day, fo. is. 


Danda Pala 


fixty-four Yojans to o, 50, the difference of longi- 


tude in time, which marks the time after midnight, 


when, ftriétly fpeaking, the aftronomical day begins ` 
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at Benargs*, A total lunar eclipfe was obferved to 
happen at Benares fifty-one palas later than a calcula- 


. . : 6 
tion gave it for Lanca, and SEATS 4 — fixty - four 


Yojana, the difference of longitude on the earth’s 
furface. 

According to Rennel’s map, in which may be found 
Ougein, and agreeably to the longitude affigned to 
Benares, the equinoctial point Lanca falls in the Eaft- 
ern Ocean, fouthwatd from Ceylon and the Maldiva 
Iflands. Lanca is fabuloufly reprefented as one of four 
cities built by Devatas, at equal diftances from each 
other, and alfo from Sumeru and Badewanal, the 
north and fouth poles, whofe walls are of gold, &c. 
and with refpect to Meya’s performing his famous de- - 
votions, in reward of which he received the altrono- 
mical revelations from the fun, recorded in thé Surya 
Siddhanta, the commentator obferves, ** he performed 
°“ thofe devotions in Sa/mala, a country a little to the 
** ealtward of Lanca: the dimenfions of Lanca are 
“ equal to one twelfth part of the equatorial:circumfe- 
ç rerice of the earth,”-&c. Hence, perhaps on in- 
quiry, may be found whether by Sa/ma/a is not meant 

` Ceylon. > d the hiftory of the war of Rama with Ra- 
wan, the tyrant of Lanca, the latter is faid to have 
married the daughter of an 4/ura, named Meyá > but 
thefe difquifitions are foreign to my purpofe. . 
` Forthedimenfions of the moon's cac/ha (orbit) the 
rule in the Swa/crif text is more particular than is ne- 
ceflary to be explained to any perfon who has informed 


LA 





ii Pana : "DE 
* 4 This day (a/ronomical day) is accounted to begin at mid- 
nt night, urider-tlie zc) Ae (meridian) of Lanca; and at all places 
< eaft or weft of that meridian, as much fooner or later as is their 
** defañtera (longitude) reduced to time, according .to the Sue 
* Siddhanta, Brabma Siddbanta, Vafifbiba Siddbaata, Soma Sidd- 
ot bantr, Parafero Siddbanta, and Aryabbatta. According to Brahe 
** magupta and others, it begins at funrife; accordmg to the Ra- 
** maca and others, it begins at noon ; and according to the Arfa 
t+ Siddhanta, at funfet.”” ae the Sarya Siddbanta). ` 
: 2 x 


- 
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himfelf of the methods ufed by European aflrono- 
mers to determine the moón's horizontal parallax. ` In’ 
general terms, it 1s to obferve the nioon's altitude, 
and thence, with other requifites, to compute the time 
and her afcenfion from the fenfible z/#;#ja, or horizon, 
and her diftance from the.fun when upon the rational 
horizon, by which, to find the time of her paffage from 
the one point to Se other ; or, in other words, * to 
ç find the difference in time between “the mer idian, to 
< which the eye referred at her rifing, and the meridian 
* (he was actually upon ; in which difference of time, 
fhe will have paffed through a {pace equal to the eartb's 
femidiameter or Soo Fojau : and by proportion, as that 
time is to her periodical month, fo is 8v0 Yojan to the 
circumference of her cacha, 5 24000 Yojan. The errors 
arifing from refraction, and their taking the moon’s 
motion as along the fine inftead of its arc, may here be 
remarked; but it does not feem that they had any 
idea of the firft#; and the latter they perhaps thought 
too ineonfiderable to bà noticed. Hence it appears 
that they made the horizontal parallax 53’ 20", and her 
diftance from the earth’s centre 51570 Yojan ; ; for 


Bei 1607 
a =53 20"; and as go” OT, 5400 Is to the radius 


3438, fois one-fourth of her orbit 8toao Join to 


1370 X ite 
$1570, and Ke MES the fame dittance 


in geographical miles,  £wropean aflronomers com- 
puce the mean diftence of the moon about 240000, 
which is fomething above a fifteenth part more than 
the indus found ıt fo long ago.as.the time of Meya, 
the author of the Surya Siddhanta, “` 


By the Mindy fyflem the planets are fuppofed to 
move in their re! ipective e orbits at the fame rate ; F the 
dimenfions therefore of the moon’s orbit | being 


» 





+ But they are not wholly ignorant of optics: they known the 
angles of, encideace and refirétion to be equal, and compute the 
place of a ftar or Es as it would be feen reflected from water 
ora mi ror. / 


Ki 


bas 
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known, thofe of the other planets are determined, ac- 
cording to their periodical revolutions, by proportion. 
As the fun’s revolutions in a Maha Yue 4320000 are 
to the moon’s revolutions in the fame cycle 57533 36, 
fo is her orbit 324000 Yojanto the fun's orbit 4331500 
Yojan; and in the fame manner for the cachas, or'or- 
bits, of the other planets. All true diftance and mag- 
nitude derivable from parallax, is here out of the quef- 
tion; but the Hindu hypothefis will be found to an- 


{wer their purpofe in determining the duration of ` 


eclipfes, &c, 

For the diameters of the fun and moon, itis directed 
to obferve the rime between the appearance of the limb 
upon the horizon and the inftant of the whole difk 
being nfen, when their apparent motion is at a mean 
rate, or when in three figns of anomaly; then, by 
proportion, as that time is to a natural day, fo are their 
orbits to their diameters refpe&tively ; which of the fun 
is 6500 Yojan; of the moon, 480 Yojan. Thele 
dimenfions are increafed or diminifhed as they ap- 
proach the lower or higher apfis, in proportion as their 
apparent motion exceeds or falls (hort of the mean, for 
the purpofe of computing the diameter of the earth’s 
fhadow at the moon, on principles which may perhaps 
be made more intelligible by a figure. 


Let the earth’s diameter be fu—=gh==cds the dif- 
tance of the moon from the earth AB, and her diameter 
CD. By this fyftem, which fuppofes all the planets 
moving at the fame rate, the dimenfions of the.fun's 
orbit will exceed the moon's,. in proportion as his pe- 
riod in time exceeds hers; let his diftance be AE, and 
EFG part of his orbit. According to the foregoing 
computation alfo, the fun's apparent diameter Z z, at 
this diftance from the earth, is 6500 Yoján ; or rather, 
the. angle his diameter fubtends when viewed in 
three figns of anomaly, would be 6¢00 parts of the 

ç ; 


3 


€ 
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circumference of a circle confifting of 4331500, and _ 
defcribed round the earth as a centre with a radius 
, equal to his mean diftance, which is properly all that 
is meant by the vi/hcambha, and which, therefore, is 
increafed or diminifhed according to his equated mo- 
` tion. This in three figns of anomaly is equivalent to 
32 24^; for, aS 4331500 to 360°, fo 6500 to 32/24”. 
The Europeans determine the fame to be 32’ 22”. In 
the fame manner, the f{tin’s v//Acambha in the mean 
cacfha of the moon, or the portion of het orbit in Yo- 
jans, included in this angle, is found, as 4331500 
1s to #24600, fo is, 6500 to 486 Yojan or n, ‘0, of ufe 

in folar eclipfes ; but this I am endeavouring to ex. . 
plain is a lunar one. It 1s evident that the diameter 
of the earth's fhadow at the moon ‘will be c, d,—~c, 
a+b, d, or a b when her di(tance is 463 and that 
c a and $ d will be found by the follówing proportion : 
as A k is to fi—g h=f r + i fois d e to c a + bd. 
Bur it has been obferved that 4 2 and fi are propor- 
tioned by the Do according to the moon’s diftance 
A e, the apparent motion of the fun and moon, and 
the angles fubtended by their diameters. The Mindu 

rule therefore ftates, As the fun’s wi/hkcambha or dia- ' 
meter is to the moon's, fo is the difference of the dia- 
meters of the fun and earth, in Yojans, to a fourth 
number, equal to e a+b d to be fubtracted from the 
.— scht, or Im=cd to find ab; alfo, that the number o 
Fojans, thus determined as. the diameters of the moon 
and fhadow, may be reduced to minutes of a great cir- 
cle by a divifion of fifteen, For, as the minutes con- 
tained in 360°==21600, are tothe moon’s orbit in Fo. 

jan 324000, fo is one minute to fifteen Yojan, ` 


The diameter ` of the moon’s difk, of the earth's 
fhadow, and the place of the node. being found for 
the inftant of oppofition or full moon, the remaining 


^ 


e 4 
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part of the operation differs in no refpe& that I know 
of from the method of European aítronomers to 
computé a lunar eclipfe. The tranflation of the For- _ 
mula for this purpofe, in the Surya Siddhanta, is as 
follows: “< The earth's.fhadow is always fix figns 
* diftant from Surya; and Chandra is eclipfed when- 
** ever at the purnima the pata 1s found there; as is 
** alfo Surya, whenever at the end of the amavafya the 


. ** pata is found in the place of Surya; or, in either 


* cafe, when the pata is nearly fo fituated. At the 
* end of. the amavafya tifi the figns, degrees, 
** and minutes of Surya and Chandra are equal ; and 
“ at the end of the purnima HP hi, the difference is ex- 
“ actly fix figns; take therefore the time unexpired 
“ of either of those Gë Äre, and the motion for that 
** time add to the madhyama, and the degrees and mi- 


nutes of Surya and Chandra wil be equal. For 


“ the fame inítants of time compute the place of the 
s pata in its retrograde motion, and, if it fhould be in 
* conjunction with Surya and Chandra, then, as from 


` € the intervention of a cloud, there will be an obícu- 


er rity of Surya or of Chandra. Chandra, from the 
** weft, approaches from the earth’s fhadow, which on 
** entering, he is obfcured. For the inftant of the puri- 


€ anna, from the half fum of the chandramana and the 


DN 


* tamoliptamana fabtract the vicfhepa, the remainder is 
«€ the ch’channa. 1f the ck channa 15 greater * than the 
* grahyamana, the eclipfe will be total; and if lefs, the 
** eclipfe will be proportionably lefs. The grehya and 
** erakaca deduct and alfo add ; fquare the difference 
“ and the fum feverally ; fubtraét the fquare -of the 
«€ vicfhepa from each. of thofe {quares, and the fquarc - 
““ root of each remainder multiply by fixty ; divide 
** each product by the difference of the gati of Surya ` : 





1 


* Or, when the ch’chaana aud grabyamasa are equal, the eclipfe 


15 total, 
3 A ` 
) 
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* and Chandra; the firt quotient will be half the ` 
* duration of the eclipfe in dandas and palas ; and the 
t fecond quotient will be half the vzuerdardha dura- 
* tion in dandas and palas,” &c. The ch’chunna, or 
portion of tbe difk eclipfed, is here found in de- 
grees and minutes of a great circle: it may alfo be 
-eftimated in digits; but the ungulas or digits of the 
Hindus are of various dimenfions in different books, 


The beginning, middle, and end of the eclipfe 
may now be fuppofed found for the time in Hindu- 
hours, when it will happen after midnight; but, for 
the correfponding hour of the civil day, which begins 
at funrife, it is further neceffary to:compute the length 
of the artificial day and night; and, for this purpofe, 
muft be known the ayananja or diftance of the vernal 
equinox from the firft of meka, the fun’s right afcen- 
fion and declination ; which’ feveral requifites fhall be 
mentioned in their order," ' | 
Refpeéting the preceffion. of the equinoxes.and 
place of the colure, the following is a tranflation of all 
I ‘can find on the fubje& in the Surya Siddhanta and 


its commentary :— 
ioa. S 


Text. * The ayandnfa moves eaftward thirty times 
** twenty im each Maha Yug ; by that number (600) 
<“ multiply ahargana (number of mean folar days’ 
*€ for which the calculation 1s made) and divide the 

“° product by the /zvaz days in a Yug, and of the quo- 
Pr tient take the Abde, which multiply by three, and 
** divide the a by ten ; the quotient is the gyan- 
** anfa. With the gyananfa correct the graha, cranti, 
“the ch haya; charadala; and other requifites to find 
* the puhti and the two vifauvas. When the carna 
€“ js leis than furya ch haya, the pracchacra moves 
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eaftward, dnd the ayananfa muft be added; and 


when more, it moves weftward, and the ayananfa ` 


muft be fubrraéted, 


"Commentary. rz By the text, the ayana bhagana is 


underftood to confilt of 600 bhaganas (periods) in 
a Maha Yup y but fome perfons i. the meaning is 


thirty bhaganas only, and accordingly that there. 


are 30,000 bhaganas. Allo that Bhafcar Acharya 
obferves, that, agreeably to what has been delivered 
by Surya, there are 30,000 bhaganas of the ayananfa 
im a Calpa. :-This is erroneous; for it difagrees 
with the Safiras of the Riff, The Sacálya San- 
Arta {tates that the bhagunas of the Cranti pata in 
a Maha Yug are 600 eaftward. ‘The fame is ob- 
ferved in the Vafiftvha Siddhanta ; and the rule 


* for determining the ayananfa is as follows :—The 
expired years divided by 600, of the qüotiént make . 


the ¿huja, which multiply by three, and ipe the 
product by ten. The meaning of Bhafcar Achd- 
rya was not, that Surya gave 30,000 as the bhaganas 
of the dyanan/a in a. Calpa, the name he uled being 


| Saura not Surya, and applied to fome other book. 


From the vatana is known the crantyanfa, and 
from the cruntijya the bhujajya, the arc of which 
ds the bhujan/a of Surya, including the ayanan/a: 
this for the firt three. months ; after which, for 
‘the next three months, the place of Surya, found by. 


this. mode of calculation, muft be! deducted from. 
fix figns.- For the next three, months the place of. 


Surya muft, be added to fix figns,,and for the laft 
three months the place of Surya muft be deducted 
from twelve’ Deng, Thus, from the fhadow may 
be computed the true place of Surya. For the 
fame inftant-of time compute his place by the 
ahurgana, from which will appear whether the 
ayananja is to be added or fubtracted. If the place. 
found by the añargana be leís than ‘the place 


Y 


P 
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** found by the fhadow, the ayanan/a muft be added. ` 


“ Jn the prefent time the ayanas/2 is added. Ac- 
“ cording to the author of the Zarafanhita, it was 
€ faid to have been formerly deducted *; and the 
ee fouthern ayana of Surya to have been in the firft 


* half of the zac/Aatra Aflefha + ;.and the northern: 


* ayanain the beginning of Dhanifhta : that in his 
* time the fouthern.ayeza was in tbe beginning of 
€ Cacara, or Cancer ; and tbe ‘northern in the be» 
“€ ginning of Macara, or Capricorn. VEM" 

** The bhaganas of the ayananfa in a.Muha Yag are 


** 600, the /aura years in the fame period 4,320,200 5 - 


«© one bhagana of the gyananfa therefore contains 
sr 5.200 years. Of a bhagana vhere are four padas. 
* Ff pada, when there was no .ayeuanfa; but. the 
** ayananfa beginning from that time. and increafing, 
< it was added. It continued increafing 1800 years; 
SC when it became at its utmoft, or twenty-feven de: 
€ orees. Second pade:—After this 1t -diminithed ; 





"jt was faid to have been formerly rig. In the Hindu 
Ípecious arithmetic) or algebra, abana fignifies affirmation or ad- 
dition, and rina negation or fubtraction: the fign of the latter is 


d 1 


a point placed over the figure, or the quantity noted down: thus, ` 


four added to feven, 1s equal to thice, See the Biya Ganita, where 
the mode ol -computation is explained thus; ** When a man has 
pieces of money, and owes feven of the fame value, his cu- 


cumílances reduced to the form of am equation, or his books 
* e 2 ` 


balanced, fhow a deficiency of three pieces.” 


-4 This defcribes the place of she folfticial colure; and, accord» 
Ing to this account of the ayaman/a, the equinoctial colare muft 
then have paffed through the tenth degree of the nacfhatra Bha- 


rans and the 39 20 of Vifac’ha. ‘The circumflance, as it is men-. 


tioned, in Pana Sanhita, is^ curious and deferving of notice. I 
fhalt only obferve here, that, although, it does not difagree with 
the prefent (e Dem of the Hindus in regard to the motion of the 
equinothal points, yet the commentatos on the Varafanbita Íup- 
fes that it muft have been: owing to, iome preternatural caule. 
e place here defcribed of the colure, is eu compatifon of the 


Hida, and European fpheres about 3° 40' eaflward of the pofition, . - 


which,it is fuppofed.by Sir Yzac Newtoi, on the authority of 
Eudoxus, to have bad ia the priviinve {phere at the time of the 
Argonautic.expedition., a i ` 
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but the amount was ftill added, until, at the end 
of 1800 years more, it was diminifhed to nothing. 
Third pada : The ayananja for the next 1800 years 
was deducted; and the amount deducted at the 
end of that term was twenty-feven degrees. Fourth 
pada: The amount deduction dimini(hed ; and at 
the end of the next term of 1800 years, there was 
notbing either added or fubtraced. The Munis, 
having obferved thefe circumftances, gave rules ac- 
cordingly: if in the Zvan days of a Maha Yug 
there are 600 ¿haganas, what will be found in the 
ahargana Ser? ? which ftatement will produce 
bhaganas, fines, &c.; reject the Jhaganas, and 
take the Dhuja of the remainder, which multiply 
by three and divide by ten, becaufe there ate four 
padas in the bhagana ; for if in go” there is a cer- 
tain number found as the b/uja,. when the bhuja 
degrees are twenty-íeven, what will be foünd? 
and the numbers twenty-feven and ninety ufed in 
the computation being in the ratio of three to ten, 
the latter are ufed to fave trouble. 


« There is another method of computing the aja- 
nanja : “The cranti-pata-gait is taken at one minute 
per year; and according to” this rule the aydnanfe 
increafes to twenty-four degreés ; the time necef- 
fary for which, as one pada is 1440 years. This is 
the gati of the nacfhatras of the cranti mandala. ~ 


« The. nacfhatra Revati rifes where the nari mans 


.'* dala and the ¿ita interfeór * ; but it has been 





* This can happen only when there is no ayananfa. The nari 


mandala is the equator. ‘This yoga ftar of Revati is in the laft of 
Mina (Pitces) or, which is the fame, in the fir/f of Me/ba (Aries) 
and has no latitude in the Hindu tables. Hence, from the ayan- 
anfa and time of the beginning df the Hinds year, may be known 
their zodiacal tars. Rewati 15 the name of the twenty-feventh 
lunar manfion, which comprehends the lat 13% 20° of Misc. 


' ` 


ef 


“When the ayananfa was o, as at the creation, the beginnibg of tz. 
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** obferved to vary twenty-feven degrees north and 
* fouth. The {fame variation is obferved in the other 
“ sgcfhetras: it is therefore rightly faid, that the 
s chacra moves ealtward. The chacra means all the 
* nacfhairus, and the cranti-pati-guti is owing to 
“ them, not to the planets; and hence it 1s obferved 
re in the text, that the pata draws chandra to a dil- 
** tance equal to the ¿ranti degrees.” | 


Here, to my apprehenfion, inftead of a revolution 
of thc equinoxes through all the figns in the courfe of 
the. Platonic year, which would carry the firft of Pai- 
Jack through all the feafons, 1s clearly implied a libra- 
non of thofe points from the third degree of Pites 
to the twenty-feventh of fries, and from the third of 
Firgo to the twenty-feventh of Libra, and back again 
in 7209 years; but, as this muf feem to Europeans 
an extraordinary circumftance to be ftated in lo an- 
cient a treatife as the Surya Siddhanta, and believed 
by Hu aftronomers ever fince, 1 hope the above 
quotations may attract the attention of thofe who are 
gealifed for a critical examination of them, and be 
compared with whatever is to be found in other Safras, 
on the fame fubject. "Whatever may be the refult of 
fuch an inveftigation, thereis no miftaking the rule for 
determining the ayazan/a, which was at the beginning 
of the prefent year 19° 21’, and confequently the 


vernal equinox in Pi/ces 10° 3g of the Hindu {phere ;. 


or, in other words, the fun entered Meha or Aries, 
and the Hiudu year began when he was advanced 19° 
21° into the northern figns, according to European €x- 


ba 


prefüon. I 





Cal Yug, tec. the colure paffed through the yoga ftar of Revati. 
It ys plain, that in ths paflage Rewari applies either to the par- 
° tioular yoga itar of that name, or to the laft, or twenty-feventh 
Junar manfion, in which it 3s fituated. (See a former note.) In 
each narfhatra, or planetary manfion, there is oxe ftar called the 
‘yoga, whole latitude, longitude, and right afcenfion, the Hindus 
- have determined and inferted in their aftronomical tables. 


` 
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The ayananfa. added to the -fun’s longitude in the 
Hindu fphere, gives his diftance from the vernal 
equinox : ‘of the fum take the biuja ; thatis, if it ex- 
ceeds three fines, fubtra& fix fone it; and if it EX- 
‘ceeds nine fines, fubtraét it from twelve. The quan- 
tity fo found will be the fun’s diltance from the neareft 
equinoétial poin: from which is found his declination— 
as radius is to the pz amapacramayya, or fine of the 
ereateft declindtion 24°, fo is the fun’s diftance from 
the neareft equinoctial point.to.the declination fought ; 
which will agree with the table of declination in pre- 
fent üfe, to be found in the tables of Macaranda, and 
calculated for. the. feveral degrees. of the. quadrant: 
Thedeclination thus determined for one der two figns, 


and three. fines, 11? :43,:20 539, and the greateft 


declination, or the angle of inclination of the ecliptic 
and equator 24°:7The co-fines of the fame in the: Hindu 
canon are 3366’, 3217. “and 3441"; and as the coefine of 
the declination for "one fine, .is the co- -fine of the 
greateít declination, fo:1s the fine.of :30? to the fine 
of the right afcenfion fora point of the ecliptic at that 
diftance from either of the two vifhuvas, or equinoétial 
points. In this manner.1s found the right afcenfion 
forthe:xwelve figns of the ecliptic, reckoried from the 
vernal equinox:; and alfo, by the fame management 
of triangles, ` the :afcenfional difference and : oblique 
afcenfion foamy ‘latitude: which feveral particulars 
ate inferted:in the Alimdu .books,~as in the following 
tabl le, which - is, calculated for es Mei on fuppo- 

"e ARV 
fition that the PER or: cquino&iali fhadow i isig 30. 
By the Lagna of Lanca, Madhyama, or mean Lagna, 
the Hindus mean- thofe points of the equator which 
rife refpe&ively with each -thirtieth degree of the 
ecliptic counted from: fries ‘in a; right {phére, “an- 
{wering to the right: "áfcenfion in any. latitude 3, by 
the Lagna, of a particular; place, the oblique afcenfion, 
or the divifions of tHe- equator which rife in fücceffion 
with each fign in an oblique fphere, and by the chara | 


he afcenfional difference. UM , 
t L i ' 
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COMPUTATION OF THE ECLIPSE. 


Let it be premifed that the pofition of the fun, 
moon, and nodes, by calculation, will on the firft of 
next Pajach be as here reprefented in the Hindu 
manner, excepting the characters of the figns. 


By infpeólion of the figure, and by confidering 
the motion of the fun, moon, and nodes, it appears 
that, when the fun comes to the fign Tula (Libra) 
correfponding with the month of Cartic, the de(cend- 
ing node will have gone back to Aries ; and that con- 
{equently a lunar eclipfe may be expected to happen 
at the end of the purnima HP i, or ume of full moon, 
in that month. | I 


FIRST OPERATION. - 


To find the number of mean folar days from the 
creation to fome part of the purnima tit hi in Carti, 
of the 4891ít year of the Cah Yu. 


Years expired of the Calpa to the end 


of the Satya Yus, -~ 7. 7 1970784000 
Deduct the term of Brakma’s employ-. f 
ment in the creation,  - -  , 17064000 





From the creation, when the planetary 
motions began, to the end .of the 


Sutra Yug, e, - x 1953 20000 
Add the Treta Yug, - - i bris 
- Dwaper Yue, - - 864000 
Prefent year of the Cali Fug, ^ - 4890 

From the creation to the next approach ` i 
ing Bengal year, - .* 71955884890. 





‘Or folar months, ( x 12) ° = 23470618680 
Add feven months, - a | SC 


23470618689 


- 
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As the folar months in a Yug, 51840000, are tothe 
intercalary lunar months in that cycle, 1593336, fo 
are the folar months 23470618687, to their correl- 
ponding intercalary Zunar months 721384677; which 
` added together, give 24192003364 lunations. This 
numberamultiplied by thirty, produces 725760100920 
Plis, or lunar days, from the creation to the new 
moon in Carfic; to which add fourteen A his for 
the fame, to the purnima rithis in that month 
125760100934. Then, as the number of Gr Ar in 
2 Yug, 1603000080, is to their difference exceeding 
the mean folar days in that cycle (called efchaya 
hel 25082252, fo are 725760100934 tP Air to 
their excefsin number overthefolar days 11356017987, 
which fubtracted, leaves 714404082947, as the num- 
ber of mean folar days from the creation, or when thè 
planetary motions began, to a point of time which 
will be midnight under the firft meridian of Lanca, 
and near the time of full moon in Car Hc*. The 
firft day after the creation being Ravi-var, or Sun- 
day, divide the number of days by feven for the day 
of the week, the remainder atter the divifion being 
two, marks the day Soma-var, or Monday. 


|» SECOND OPERATIONS 


For the mean longitude of the fun, moon, and 

the afcending node. Say, as the number of mean 

` dolar days in a Maka Fug is to the revolutions of | 

any planet in that cycle, fo are the days from the ` 

creation to even revolutions, which reject, and the 

fraction, if any, turned into fines, &c. is the mean 
longitude required. 


uenis iniu nae Sara 
* In the year of the Cali Yug 4891, coircfponding with Lido 


Bengal ftyle, and with the month of Ofeber,or November (hete~ 
after to be determined) 1n the year of Cri 1789. 


" - 
~ 
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ift. Of the Sun. 


Revolutions. Sines. 9 "TH" 


14404082947 X 4120000 _ I : i 
1577917828 (195584890) 6 22 44 21 


wë 


2d. Of the Moon. 


714404082947 X 57753336 - TN 
157907818 (46147888255) o e 21 gB sc 


3d. Of the Moors Apogee. 


1440408 488203". 
o a = (221034460) 11 $ 31 133$ 


k 


Correcfion.of the Bija add. 


414404082947 x 4 


= Gam m wk ; 8 
1577917828 : GO 


oD 


11 7.9 6 3 





4th. Of the Moon's Afeending Node. 


714404082947 x 232238 


iia (104147017), 4 27 49:48 — 


de 


Correction of the Bija add. 


714404082947 X 4 I sak 2 


"E ! | l A 39274098 . 


5th. Of the Sun’s Apogee. 
714404082947 x 387 . | 
1577917928 
Vor. IL. = o 


( — 175 — ) 21717 5. 
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Deduét for the 
longitude of | Mean longitude 
Bhagalpur as for midnight at 
4 80? so’ of | Bhagalpur. 
equator eaft. 


! | Mean longitude 


for midnight un- 
der the mejidian 
of Lanca. 





8 o + Er Fr 


Of thc Sun, — 6 21 44 2 12 
Moon, — |— 21 21 58 50 
Node,  -— |42927 40 28 — 4 4 29 27 36 — 
Sun’s Apogee, | 2 17 17 15 —|inconfiderable]| z 17 7 16 — 
Moon’sApogeelir 7 9 6 3 


6 21 42 35 I2 


21 225 — 


THIRD OPERATION. 


r 


For the equated longitude of the Sun and Moon, 
SC» 


ift. Of the Sum. 


The mean longitude of the fun is 6 21° 42% 35” 
12”; o& the apogee 2 17 17 15, the difference, or 
mean anomaly, 4^ 4° 25/20"; its complement to T 
fines or diftance from the perigee 1*25 34' 407,v. 
the equation for which is required. “This may either 
be taken from the foregoing table, tranflated from Afa- 
caranda, or calculated in the manner explained as 
follows : 


f 


The fine of 1° 25° 34 40” 15283 35 31” and 


=14 co to De fubtracted fiom the paridhi degrees 
In fama; 1414 30” == 13° £3 30”, the circum- 
ference of epicycle in this point of anomaly; and 


3843/20" X 28 

IG adt — 108 61” the fine of the angle of 
2 

equation, confidered as equal to its arc, or 1° 48 6”, t 


be deducted from the mean, for the true Teal i 
` ` H 


282 d317x 10 





—  — — e EE Wa—— el 


* This longitude, affigned to Bhagalpur, is erroneous ; - but the 
error does not in the leat affe& the main object of the paper. 


i 
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6 2 42 35 1" 48' 6"——6' 19? £4’ 29" for mid- 
night agreeing with mean time ; but as, in this point 
of anomaly, the true.or apparent midnight precedes 
that eftimated for mean time; for which the computa- 
tioi has been made, a proportionable quantity muft 
be deducted from the fun’s place, which 1s thus 
found: Say, as the minutes contained in the ecliptic 
are to the fun's mean motion in one day eo 8”, fo is 
the equation of his mean to his true place 180’ 6”, to 
the equation of ti ired, of 18” ( 5-59 9 X roe! 
quation of time required, o ( 
- 21600 

and 6! 19° 54 29 —29 —18"=6" 19° 54 11” the 
fun's true longitude for the apparent. midnight. 


For the fun’s true motion. Theco-fine of the fun's 
diftance from the perigee is 19410” 1”, and 


f. LH 


19410 1 XI o , s 

RP M the co-fine of the epicycle, and 
‘BY v5 ` ; . Y 

2-1 16" equation, to be added to the mean 


3438 "e" 
for the true motion, do 8" x 1° 16" 60" 24" per day» 


or Do 23” per danda. 
: | 2d. Of the Moon, 


The moon’s mean longitude for the mean mid. 
© 


night is or 20° 2” 25”, which exceeds her mean longi- 
gär E 103X 790 I 38 " y 
tude for the true midnight, but —77 —7—3' 57% 


her motion in the difference of time between the mean 
and true midnight or 21° 2 25"—3" 57° =a 20 58 
28 mean longitude, for which the anomaliftic equa- 
tion isto be found. Place of the apogee 11 E pt 


and the moon's diftance from it 1* 13" 49' 33%. The 
fine of the latter, 2379’ 399”. By the rule before ex- 


fad 


“ys 2173 19 X 20 A wé op 329—13 sI” X 237919" 
plained 3$ — I3 51, and 366 . ^ 


—210/ the fine of the angle of equation equal to 
its arc, or 3° 30” to be fubtracted, o? 20° 58” 28. 
3° 50 = o° 17' 28" 28” the moon's true place, agrees 
ing with the true apparent midnight. 

2 
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For the moon’s true motion. The co-fine of her 
diftance from the apogee 2479. 13. Circumference 
» D Hh 
of the epicycle 31° 46’ 9”, and AL 4 os 
D . A 
218” 47" co-fine in the epicycle. The moons mean 
motion from her apogee is 790’ 35 —6' 41” —783' 
483 :4 X 218 49" , "- 
54°, and — —= 49' 53^ the equation of her 
. mean to her true motion, to be fubtracted, 790. 35— 
49 53 = 740-42 the moon’s true motion per day, or 
" ' < 
740" 42” per danda. | 





4 


For the place of the moon's apogee reduced. to the 
apparent midnight; The motion of Che apogee is 
, 2; , rose’ xr — PI ” 
: ue per day, "os - =2% 117, 8 57 —2 
=11 7° 8 55" its place, 


z 


For the fame of the node.. Its motion per day 
E m d 103 6x s" 11i" — n a o , , 
3 11^ and —— —— == 1”, and 4° 29 27° 36 


QE 
21600 


I*= 4 29 297° 55 its placer 


The true longitude and motion, therefore, for the ap- 
parent time of midnight at Bhagalpur, 714404082947 
folar days after the creation, or commencement of the 
planetary motions, will be ` s 


.) Longitude. f Motion per day. 


$ o fy " d E 


Of the Sun, - | 6 19 54 11 60 24 
Moon, * . |— 17.28: 281 740 42 


Sun’s Apogee, | 2 17 17 15|inconfiderable ` 


Moon’s Apogee, 11. 7 $ 55 6 41 
Moon's Node,” | 4 29 27 35] + 3 It 


SECOND OPERATION, 


Having the longitude and motion as above, to de- 
termine the #/'2; and time remaining unexpired to 
the inftant of oppofition, or full moon. 


t 


247g 13" Oo 
: = 


e 
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The moon's longitude fubtra&ed from the fun'ss 
leaves 5* 27° 34” 17”, or 10654' 15^, which, divided 
- by 720° the minutes in a mean #? quotes fonr- 
teen even 7i#’his expired, and the fraction, or remain- 
der 574° 17”, is the portion expired of the 15th, or 
purnima tiPhi, which fubtracted from 720’, leaves 
145 43” remaining uneXpired of the fame; which, 
divided by the moon’s motion per danda from the fun, | 
. will give the time remaining unexpired'from midnight ` 
to the inftant of the full moon with as much preci- 
fion as the Hindu aítronomy requires. Deduct the ' 
fun’s motion 60” 24” per danda from the moon's 
740° 42^, the remainder 680” 8", is the moon's mo- 
tion from the fun; by this divide the part remaining 
unexpired of the purnima ti! hi 145" 437. 
145 43 —5245807 7. E. 
e 680" 8” == 40818" 7 5E. 


therefore 12 dandas, 51 palas after midnight will be 
the end of the purnima GC At, or inftant. gd oppofition 
of the fun and moon. | . 


FIPTH OPERATION. 


| Having the inftant of oppofitton as above, to find 
the true longitude and motion of the fun and moon, 
_ the latitude of the latter, and the place of the nade. 


n, P. 
Add the mean motion of each for 12 51 to the mean ` 
place, found before for the true midnight; and for the 
` mean places fo found, compute again the anomaliftic 
equations, "This being but a repetition of operation, 
the third.is unneceffary to be detailed. The feveral 
particulars are as follows : j | 


: T3 


` , 4 


1 
) 
I & 
i 1 f 
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Mean longi-| Mean longi- True longi- 
tude for mid- | tude ‘at full tude at full 


Equa- 
, night. moon, ds moon. 








5 o ^ A & o £ ^i Li “j a o y, "n 


Of the Sun, 6 21 42 17| 621 54 17 14750 6 207 7 
Mooh, — 20 58 38|— 23 17 47/3 40 20] — 20 7 27 
Moon'sÁpogee,]11 7 Beet 71021 
Moon's Node, | 429 27 351 4 29 28 16 








| etait 
i E 














Mean motion.) Equation, [iue mouon at 
full moon, 
ormes | mo |x v | or 


Moon, | 790 35 i — 47 28 | 743 7 


Hence it appears that, at the oppofition, the 
moon will be near her defcending node; for, 4° 29? 
28’ 17" x 6' == rot 29° 28' 16”, the place of the de- 
Ícending node in antecedentia, and 12'—-10' 29° 28 
16 — 1° 0° 31 44 its longitude according to the 
order of the figns,- and 1! ol 31' 4420 7 27  — 
10? 24 17" the moon's diftance from her deícending 
node, which, being within the limit of. a lünar 
eclipfe, fhows that the moon will be then eclipfed. 
For her latitude at this time, fay, as radius i is to the 
inclination ofher orbit to the ecliptic, 4° 30" or 270, fo 
is the fine of her diftance from the node 620° 57. y LO ` 


her latitude of 48° 45” (== rt S 


- 


-SIXTH OPERATION. . 


From the elements now found, to compute the 
diameter of the moon and (hadow, and the duration 
of the eclipfe. 


Yojan, 
The Sun’s mean diameter is 6500 
Moon’s -' - 480 
Eanh's  .- - 1600 
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Sun's mean motion, CD PNE" 
Moon’s, - - 790 3 

Sun’s true motion, 60 24 ` 
Moon's, - - "43 7 
Moon's latitude, . "48 ae 0077 


As the moon's mean motion is to her mean diame- 


. ter, fo is her true motion to her true diameter for the 
Y 


time of oppofition a TX AO = 451 11 Yojan, which, 


divided by fifteen, quotes so” 5” of a great circle. 


M 


As the fun's mean motion is to his mean diameter, 
fois his true motion to his diameter at the inftant 
* Y T 5 


60 a4" x 6500 —— 


ion e 
of SPORE SS 


= — 6639 14 EC 

As the moon's mean motion 1s to the earth’s dia- 
meter, fo is the moon’s equated motion to the Suchi, 
or a fourth number, which muft be taken as the 
earth's diameter, for the purpofe of proportioning its 
fhadow to the moon’s diftance and apparent diameter 


1600 X Toi 
e d 1593 56 Yojan, the Suchi. "e 


Equated diameter of the fun, . 6639 14 
°  Oftheearth,- - - 1503 56 





nd 


a 3 Diffence, 5039 14 


As the fun’s mean diameter is to the moon's dia- 
meter, fo is the difference above 5039 14, to a fourth 
number, which, deducted from the Suchi, or equated 


diameter of the earth, leaves the diameter of the earth's 
Y Y 
8 

Shadow at the moon, Dee ^ — 8372. Tn and 


1 4 


= 
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1503. 56—372. 7 = 1131. 49 Yojan, which, divided 
by fifteen, quotes 75’ 27" of a great circle for the 
fame. A 


„From the half {um of the diameters of the moon 
and fhadow x 27X30 4 == 52° 46” fubtract the moon’s 
latitude 48" 45”, the remainder is the Chch’anna, ot 
portion of the moon’s diameter eclipfed, A 1^ of a 
great circle, and by the nature of. a right angled 
triangle, the fquare root of the difference of the {quares 
of the moon’s latitude, and the half fum of the 


_ diameters of the fhadow and moon, will be the path 


of the moon’s centre, from the.beginning to the 
middle of thc eclipfe. ` mE 


The diameter of the fhadow is, 75 27 
Ofthe moon, - - - 30 5 





Sum, = 105 22 





Half fum, 52 46 


The moon's latitude is, - 48 45 


vd 52. 462 x 48.452 = 20 11" which, divided 
by the moon’s motion from the fun, quotes the half 


` duration of the eclipfe in dandas and palas, or Hindu ` 
D'P V 


— 


mr em e w 
mean (olar hours, fa == 1 46 25; which 


D 
‘doubled, is 3 32 50, the whole duration of the 


eclipfe; which will be partial, the moon’s latitude 
being greater than, the difference between the femi. 
diameters of the moon's difk and the earth’s fhadow. 


SEVENTH OPERATION, 


To find the pofition of the: equinoétical colures, 


«and thence the ‘declination of the fun, the length 


F 


H 
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of day and night, and the time counted from funtife, 
or hour ofthe civil day when the eclipfe willhappen. 


1/4, For the ayanan/a or diftance of the vernal equi» 
Peiiods. 


714404082947x 600 _ E 
nox from ce EOT ME a (271650) 


8s 4° 31 30° 52" of which take the paga 8° 4^ 31" 30" 
g2^—6« 2° 4 31” 30" 52 which multiply by three and 
divide by ten, AS = 19 21 27 the ayan- 
anfa, which in the prefent age is added to the fun's 
longitude, to find his diftance from the vernal equi- 
nox. The fun's equated longitude is 65 19° 54” 11%, 
and 6s 19° 54’ 11" x.19 21 27==75 9° 15° 38" 
his diftance from the vernal equinox. 


2d. For the declination, right afcenfion, and 
afcenfional difference. The fun’s place is ys 9”: 
35 38, and is 9° 15° 38” his diftance from 
the autumnal equinox; the fine of which is 2174 
41”, and as radius is to the fine of the greateft de- 
clination 24°, termed the paramupacramajya 1397’, 
lo is 2174. 41 to the fine of his declination 883" 40^, 
the arc correfponding with which, in the canon of 
fines, is 14° 53’, (aon tt 88 3’ 40°), The equi» 
A V ` 
noctial íhadow' at Bhagalpur is 5, 30, and, as the 
Gnomon of twelves E is to the equinoclial fha- 


dow, fo is the fine of the declination 883, 40, to the 
Po 32 495 
* rs £ f d » 

cfhitijya, ieee 405 1". And as the co-fine 


of the declination is to the radius, fo is the c/itijya to 


the fine. of the chara, or afcenfional difference, : 


405 I X 3438 Së E EE A 
xs o o CR : Its arc is 41 6" the afcen- 


fional difference. 


3d. For the length of the day and night. 


The modern Hindus make their computations in 


, mean folar time; the Surya Siddhauia directs, that 


~~ 


fe 
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they fhould be made in fydcreal time. <A fy- 
ilereal day contains fixty dandus; each danda, ixty 
viculas ; and each «icula fix refpirations, in all 21600 
selpirations, anfwering to the minutes of the equator. 
A nacfhatra day is exceeded in length by the /avan or 
folar day, by reafon of thefun's proper motion in the 
ecliptic, the former meafures time equably, but the 
latter varies in its length from the inequality of the 
fun's motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
iun's equated rnotion for the middle of the eclipfe 
was found 60° 24"; and the oblique afcenfion for the 
eighth fign from the vernal equinox, in which he will 
be found at that time, is taken from the foregoing 
table 343 palas, or 2085 refpirations. As the num- 
ber of minutes contained in one fne 1800, je to the 
number of refpirations, or the arc of the equator in 
minutes aníwering tó the oblique afcenfion of the 
fine, the fun is in 2085, as above, fo is the equated 
motion 60° 24”, to the excefs in reípirations of the 
Javan or folar day over the nacfhaira or fydereal day 
m Go 37; which, added to 21600” gives 
1800 
the length of the folar day by civil account from 
funrife to funrife, fydereal time 21669. 3 refpirations. 
From one-fourth of this dedu& the afcenfional dif- 
ference, the fun being declined towards the fouth 
pole, for the femidiurnal arc; and- add it for the 
leminocturnal arc: the former is 4997 19”, and the 
latter 5837" 11" ; which may be reduced to dandas, or 
Hindu hours, by adivifion of 360. Hence half the 
D P V D P V 
day is 13 52 53, and half the night 16 13 52. 
The whole day added to half the night fhows the hour 
counted from the preceding funrife to midnight 
; ; 


p P N | 
45 58 38, to which add the time at midnight unex- 


pired of the purnima tif hi, for the hour of the civil 
day cerrefponding with the middle of the eclipfe. 
The hour from midnight to the end of the purnivias 


t 
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np ° 
ti?’ hi is already found 12 51 in mean folar time, and 
to reduce it to fydereal time, fay, as 216009 is to 


D i p P 
21600' x 59 8”, fois12 51, tofydereal hours 12 53, `. 


H 


5 D P 
equal to 2 51 folar hours. 
; | . : : e j . DP v P 
From the preceding funrife to midnight, is 45 $9 — 
At midnight will remain of the purnima 
35 ` 12 55 — 
Hl ht, = * - : 


Hour of the civil day at the middle of ú 
the eclipfe, x j 55 52 — 
Dedu& the half duration, .- — - I 46 25 





— 


Beginning of the eclipfe, - ya. dE ug 
Add the whole duration, - - 3- 32 50 
End of the eclipfe, - = =: 58 38 25 


y D P 
And the day and night containing together 60 11 


Y D P Y 
30, the eclipfe fhould end 1 33 5 before funrife, ac- 
cording to this calculation. GM 

The firt day of the creation, according to the 
Hindus, was Ravi-var, or Sunday : the number of days 
for which the above calculation has been made, is 
714404082947, which, divided by feven, the number 
of days in a week are 12057726135 weeks and two 
days; the aftronomical day therefore of Soma-var, 
or Monday, will end at midnight preceding the eclipfe ; 
but the Soma-var by civil computation will continue 
to the next enfuing funrife ; and this Soma-var, by cal- 
culating the number of days elapfed from the inftant, 
the fun entered the fign Tula, to his advance of 19? s£ 
on that fign, will be found to fall on the 19th of the 
month Car/ic, aníwering to the third of November, 


EN 
` 
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The time of the full moon and the duration of the 
ecliple, found by this computation, differ confiderably . 
from the Nautical Almanac, The Siddhanta Rahafia 
and Grahalaghzva, comparatively modern treatifes, 
are nearer the truth, yet far from correct. The 
Hincus, in determining thefe phenomena, are fatished 
when within a few minutes of the true time, 


tt 


+ 
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A comparative Statement of this Eclipfe as predicted in 
the Nautical Almanac, with computations of it made 
by different Hindu books. Thofe marked-(*) are made 
for different meridians, the laft I believe for Tirhut. 


= Equated longitude tor midnight at 
. NAMES. Bhagalpur, fuppofed in 8° ço” E. from 
Lanca, and $89 E. from Greenwich. 


The Sun. | The Moon. | The Node. 











Surya Siddhanta, ` 16 19 54 1U— 17 28 28/1 — 31 44 
Tables of Macaranda, |6 19 55 gi-—— 17 30 Ol: — 32 7 
* Grahalaghava, S 
{Siddhanta Rahafya, 6 rg $4 zg|— 17 16 2511 — 27 36 


Add to each the ayauan/a x9? 21 27” 
for the longitude counted according to 
European altronomeis from the Equi- 

noctial colure. EE 


q oT Wg 9 —31- 3i 9 7—* 
^ [SuryaSiddhanta, ` 7 9 16 381 6 4g ot 19 53 11 
Tables of Macaranda, 7 9 a 3611 6 sr 36I 19 53 54 


= Grahalaghava, 
Siddhanta Rahafya, 








Nautical Almanac. 


Ki 


"7 $0 S81 19 45 50 
fiom midnight to the; — Duiation ot the 
middle of the Eclipte. Eclipfe. 


LE dari usa | FRRIOUUETHTTUENS CECCINDUM RITE 



















Surya Siddhanta, Iz 53 —| 5 Q 1213.12 solr 17 8 
Tables of” Macaranda, 4 50 r 46 20 
* Grahalaghava, *14 50 —]| 5 56 —5 18 —|1 56 36 
Siddhanta Rahafya, 13 $3 —| 5 33 —]4 58 —[1 49 16 ` 


* Grahana Mala, a Ca- 
talogue of Eclipfes, 
Nautical Almanac. 





| XV]. 
ON THE 


ANTIQUITY OP THE INDIAN ZODIAC, 





PY THE PRESIDENT. 





I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learn- 
ed and induftrious M. Monéuc/a feems to treat with 
extreme contempt) that the Indian divifion of the 
Zodiac was not borrowed from the Greeks or Arabs, 
but, having becn known.in this country from time 
immemorial, and being the fame in part with that ufed 
by other nations of the old indu race, was probably 
invented: by the, firft ‘progenitors of that race before 
their difperfion. *“ The Indians,” he fays, ** have two 
€“ divifions of the Zodiac; one, like that of the 
S — relating to the moon, and confifting of 

Iwenty-feven equal parts, by which they can tell 
very nearly the hour of the night; another relating 
to the lun, and, like ours, containing twelve figns, 
to which they have given as many names, corref- 
ponding with thofe which we have borrowed from 
** the Greeks.” All that is true; but he adds, “ It 
** 1s highly probable that they received them at fome 
** time or another by the intervention of the Arabs ; 
for no man, furely, can perfuade himfelf, that iris te 
*€ ancient on of the Zodiac, formed, according 
** to fome authors, by the forcíathers of mankind, 
and full preferved among the raudus.” Now I under- 
take to prove, that the fvdian Zodiac was not bor- 
rowed mediately or directly from the Arabs or Greeks ; 
and, fince the folar divifion of it in Judía is the fame 
in fubflance with that ufed in Gr ec, we may reafona. 
bly conclude, thatboth Greeks and Lindus received it 
from an older nation, who firt gave names to the 


4 
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luminaries of heaven, and from whom both Greeks 
and Hindus, as their fimilanty in language and re- 
ligion fully evinces, had a common defcent. 

' The fame writer afterwards intimates, that ** the 
er time when Judian aftronomy received its moft 


e confiderable improvement, from which it has now, ` 


* as he imagines, wholly declined, was either. the 
* age when the Arabs, who eftablithed themfelves 
* in Perfa and Sogdiaya, had a great intercourfe 
* with the Hindus; or that, when the íucceffors of 
er Chengiz united both Arabs and Hiudus under.one 
o yat dominion.” Itis not the object of this effay 
to correct the hiftorical errors vin the paffage laft- 
cited, nor-to defend the, aftronomers of Jandia from 
the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure 
of the earth and the dittances of the heavenly bodies: 
a charge, which Montucla very boldly makes on the 
authority, 1 believe, of Father Souczet. I will only re- 
mark, that, in our converfattons with the Pandifs, we 
muft never: confound. the fyftem of the Jyautifhicas, 
or mathematical aftronomers, witt that of the Paura- 


nicas, or poetical fabulifts ; for to fuch a confufion : 


alone muft we impute the many niiftakes of Euro- 
peans on the fubject of Indian {cience.. A venerable 
mathematician of this province, named Ramachandra, 
now n his eightieth year, vifited ‘me lately at Cri/h- 


nanagar ; and part of his difcourfe was fo applicable ' 


to the inquiries, which I was then making, that, as 
foon as he left me, 1 committed it to writing. ** The 
$e Pouranes,” he faid, “ will tell you, that our earth 
** js a plane figure, ftudded with eight mountains, and. 
* furrounded by feven feas of milk, ne&ar, and 
* other fluids; that the part which we inhabit 
“ is one of feven iflands, to which eleven fmaller 
or ifles are fubordinate; that a God, riding on a 
huge elephant, guards each of the eight regions; and 


e 


~ 
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ç“ that a mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the 
** centre; but we belieye the earth to be fhaped likea 
* Cadamba fruit, or {pheroidal, and admits only four 
** oceans of falt water, all which we name from the four 
** cardinal points, and in which are many great pen- 
* infulas, with innumerable iflands, They wilf tell you 
** that a dragon’s héad fwallows thé moon, dnd thus 
* caufes an eclipfe: but we know that the fuppofed 
* head and tail of the dragon mean only the nodes, or 
*€ points formed by interfections of the ecliptic and 
* moon’s orbit. In (hort, they have imagined a 
* fyftem which exifts ohly in their faricy ; but we 
* confidet nothing as true without fuch evidence as 
** cannot be geleet I could not perfectly un- 
derftand the old, Gymnofophift, when hé told me 
that the Aafichacra, or circle of figns (for lo he call- 
ed the Zodiac) was ‘like a Dhufura flowér ; meaning 
the Datura; to which the Sanferit name has been 
foftened, and the flower of which is conical, or fhaped 
like a funnel. At firft 1 thought that he alluded'to a 
projection of the hemifphere on thé plane of the 
colure, and ‘to the angle formed .by the ecliptic and 
equator; but a younger aftronomer, named Vimayaca, 
who came forward to fee me, affured me that they 
*neant only the eirculaf mouth of the funnel, or the bafe 
of the cone ; and that it was ufual among their ancient 
writers to borrow from fruit and flowers their appella- 
tions of feveral plane and folid figures. 


From the two Brahmans, whom I have juft named, 
I learned the following curious particulars; and you 
may depend on my acouracy in repeating them, fince 
- I wrote them in their prefence, as well.as corrected 
what I had written, till they pronounced it perfect. 
They divide a great circle, as we do, into three hun- 
dred and fixty degrees, called by them az/as, or por. 
tions s of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of 
' the twelve figns, in this order: ` 
Vor. II. U _ ! 


t 
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Micha, the Ram. Zula, the Balance. 
Frifia, the Bull, 8. Vrifachica, the Scorpion. 
Mit huna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 

4. Carcata, the Crab, Macara, the Sea-monfter, 
Sinha, the Lion. Cumbha, the Ewer. 


Canya, the Virgin. 12, Mina, the Filh, 


/ 


The figures of the twelve afterifms, thus denominat- 
ed with refpe& to the fun, are {pecified by Sripeti, au- 
thor of the Retnamala, in Sanfcrit verles; which I pro- 


duce as my vouchers in the original, with a verbal 
tranflation ; 


Mefhadayo nama, famanarupi, E 
Vinagadadhyam mit'hunam nriyugmam, . - 
Pradipafafye dadhati carabhy ams 

Navi {hita varini canyacaiva, ^ 
Tula tulabhrit pretimanapanir 
Dhanur dhanufhman hayawat parangah 
Mrigananah fyan macaro'tha cumbhah 
Scandhe nero ridtaghatam dadhanah, 
Anyanyapuchch'habhimuc'ho hi minah 


Matfyadwayam fwafPhalacharinomi. ' 


* The ram, bull, crab, lion, and_fcorpion, have the 
«c figures of thofe five animals refpectively : the pair 
“ area damfel playing ona vina, and a youth wielding 
* a maces the. virgin ftands on a boat in water, hold- 
* ing in one hand a lamp, in the other an ear of 
** rice-corn ; the balance is held by a weigher with a 
*€ weight in one hand; the dow, by an archer, whofe ` 


i 
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* hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe; the fza- 
“* monfter has the face of an antelope; the ewer is a 
** water-pot borne on the fhoulder of a man, who 
** empties it; the /£/5 are two, with their heads turned 
** to each other's tail: and all thefe are fuppofed to 
** be in fuch places as fuit their feveral natures," 


To each of the fuenty-feven lunar ftations, which 
they call nac/hatras, they allow thirteen amos and 
one third, or thirteen degrees twenty minutes ; and their 
names appear in the order of the Deng, but without 
any regard to the figures of them: ` | 


Zumi, _ Maghas Mula. 


Bharani, - Purvap’halguni. Purva Aadha 
Critica, "Uttara fhalguni, Uttarafhadha 
Rohini. ' Hafa. |. Sravana, 
Mrigafiras,  Chitra. — Dhanifhta, 
Ardra. Swati. _ Satabhifha, 
Punarvalu, — .Fifacha. - ` Purva&Aadrafiada, 
Pufhya. Anuradha, Uttarabhadrapada, 
9. Alleíha. 18, Zodi, . 274 Revati. 


* 


Between the twenty-firft and twenty-fecond conftel- 
lations, we find in the plate three ftars, called’ Abhijit; 
bur they are the laft quarter of the afterifm immedi- 
ately preceding, or the latter Aer, as the word is com- 
monly pronounced. A complete revolution of the 
moon, with refpect to the ftars, being made in twen- 
ty-feven days, odd hours, minutes, and feconds, and 
perfe& exaétnels being p not. attained by the 

2 
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S indus, or not acquired by them, they fixed on the 
umber twenty-feven, and inferted 4bhiji4 for fome 
“ftrological purpofe im their nuptial ceremonies. 
S - The drawing, from which the plate was engraved, 
feems intended to reprefent the figures of the twenty- 
feven conftellations, together with .4bh it, as they 
' are defcribed in three ftanzas by the author of the 

- Retnamala: 


1. Turagamuc'hafadricfham yonirupain cfhurabham, 
Sacatafamam athainasyottamangena tulyam,~ 
Manigrihafara chacrabhani falopamam bham, 
Sayanztadrifamanyachéhatra paryancarupam, 


>, Haftacarayutam cha mauéticafamam 
chanyat pravalopamam, . 
Dhrifhyam torana fannibham Dalinjbham, 
fatcundalabham param ; 
` Crudhyatcefarivicramena fadrifam, 
fayyafamanam param, | Bo 
Anyad dentivilafavat f''hitamatah 
. fringatacavyaéti bham, 
Tae 2. Trivicramabham cha mridangarupam, 
Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 
Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 
Ityevam afwadibhachacrarupam. 


* A horfe’s head, yout or bhaga, a razor, a wheel- 
* ed carriage, the head of an antelope, a gem, a 
ee houfe, an arrow, a wheel, another houfe, a bed- 
ve flead, another bedftead, a hand, a pearl, a piece 
* of coral, a feltoon'of.leaves, an oblation to the 
« Gods, a rich ear-ring, the tail ofa fierce lion, a 
« couch, the tooth of a wanton elephant, near which 


D 
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^ 


is the kernel of the /ringataca-nut, the three foot- 
fteps of Fifhnu,a tabor, a circular jewel, a two-faced 
* image, another couch, and a fmaller fort of tabor ; 
** fuch are the figures of Afon and the reft in the 
** circle of lunar conítellanons." 


"^ 
e 


The Hindu draughtíman has very ill reprefented 
moft of the figures; and he has tranfpofed the two 
Ajharas as well as the two Bhadrapads ; but his figure 
of Abhijit, which looks like our ace of hearts, has a 
refemblance to the kernel of the trapa: a curious 
water-plant defcribed in a feparate effay. In another 
Sanfcrit book, the figures of the fame conftellations are 
thus varied : M ES. 


A horfe'shead. ` A ftraight tai, — ` A cough. 
Yoni, or baga. TwoftarsS.toN. A winnowing fan, 


A flame. Two, N. to S. Another. 

A waggon. A hand. , An arrow. 

A cat’s paw. A pearl, “A tabor, 

One bright flare.  Redíaffron. ^ A circle of ftars. 

A bow. A feftoon. A ftaff for burdens, 

A child's pencil. A fnake. . The beam of a balance. 


9g. A dog’s tail, 18. A boar's head. — 27. A fth. 


i 


From twelve of the afterifms juft enumerated, are 
derived the names of the twelve Izdian months, inthe 
ufual form of patronymcis; for the Paruranics, who 
reduce all nature to a fetten of emblematical my’ 
thology, fuppofe a celeftiál nymph to prefide over 
each of the conftellations, and. feign that the God 
Soma, or Lunus, having wedded twelve of them, be- 
came the father of twelve Gentz, or months, who are 


named after their feveral mothers ; but, the Jyauti/bin ' 


U3 


~ 


- 


~ 
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cas affert, that, when their lunar year was arranged by 
. former aftronomers, the moon was at the full in each 
month on the very day when it entered the nacfha/ra, 
from which that month ts denominated. The man- 
ner in which the derivatives are formed, will beft ap- ` 
pear by a comparifon' of the months with their feveral 
conftellations : | 


* 


t 


Afwina, Chaitra. : | 
Cartica. 8. Vaifac'ha, I - 
Margafirfha, - Jyaifhvha, 
| 4.Paufha. ` ` Afhara. : "E 
— Magha,. * Sravana, E 


Phalguna. 12. Bhadra, | 


The third month is alfo. called Agrakayana (whence 
the common word gran is corrupted) from another 9. 
“name of Mrisafiras.. | ? : 


~ 
we 


Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial 
verfes, in which the” Hindus have-acuftom. of lnk- 
ing. together a number of ideas otherwife conhected, 
and of chaining, as it were, the memory by a regular 
meafure : thus by putting teeth for thirty-two; Rudra 
for eleven; /eafon for fix ; arrow or element for five; 
ocean, Veda, or age, for four; Rama, fire, or quality, 

for three ; eye, or Cumara, for two ; and earth or moon 

for one, they have compofed four lines, which exprefs 
the number of ftars in-each of the twenty-feven af 
teriíms : 


Vahni tri ritwifhu gunendu critagnibhuta, - 
. Banafwinetra fara bhucu yugabdhi ramah, 

Rudrabdhiramagunavedafata dwiyugma, 

Denta budhairabhihitah eramafo bhatarah, 


š Y 
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T'hat is, € three, three, fix; five, three, one; 
« four, three, five; five two, two; five, one, one; : 
* four, four, three; eleven, four; and three; three 
** four, an hundred; two, two, thirty-two. Thus have 
*€ the ftars of the lunar conítellations, in the order as 
« they appear, been numbered by the wife.” 


If the ftanza was correctly repeated to me, the 
two Afharas are confidered as one afterifm, and 
Abhijit as three feparate ftars; but I fufpect. an error 
in the third line, becaule. divibana, or two and five, 
would fuit the metre as well as bdhirama 3,and becaufe 
there were only three Vedas in the early:age, when, it 
1s probable, the ftars were enumerated, and the tech- 
nical verfe compofed, I 

Two lunar ftations; or manffons, and a quarter are 
co-extenfive, we fee, with one Den: ‘and nine ftations 
correfpond with four-figns. By counting, therefore, 
thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the firft ftar 
in the head of the Ram, inclufively, we find the 
whole extent of J/wini, and (hall be able to afcertain 
the other {tars with fufficient accuracy ; but firft let 
us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacs, de- 
noting the manfions, as in the Varanes Almanac, by 
the firft letters or fyllables of their names ; 
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Months. 4 ZR. , Manfrons. 
Afwin Meth A bh t = 
Cartic Vrifh ` E + ro + M 
Agrahayan Mit'hun i + a + 3P 
Pauh Carcat 4, = + p. t f. 9. 
Mach Sinh m+ PU + Y 

| "s p 
P’halgun [cmn ++ h + 2 
Chaitr Tula E +S + = 
Vafch ` JVnfhic 8. (F +a + j rs. 
JaihfPh. — lDhan ` mu + pu As 
Alar [Macar poan 
Sravan " [Cumbh ` vo + gs + et 
Bhadr Min 12. js st uL pr -iy 


Hence we did readily know the ftars in each man- 
Don, as they follow in ordef ; 


~N 


Lunar Solar 





Manfions. Afterifus. NE oe 
.Afwint. Ram. Three in and near the head. 
' Bharani. Three i in the tail. 


Critica. Bul ©: Six of the pleiads. 
Rohini. — Five in the head and neck. 

o A Three in or near the feet, 
Mrigalisas. Pair perhaps in the G alaxy. | 
Ardra. , — One on the knee, 
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Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the me- 
morial verfe in the Retnamala, 1 have preferred the au- 
thority of the writer to that of the painter, who has 
drawn fome terreftrial things with fo little fimilitude, 
that We. muft not implicitly Tely on his. reprefentation 
of objects merely celeftial. He feems particularly to 


have erred in the ftars Dhanifhe'a. 


a 


For the affiftance of thofe who may be inclined to 
re-examine the twenty-feven .conftellations with a 
chart before them, I fubjoin a table of the degrees 
. to which the rac/hatras extend refpectively from the 
Brit ftar in the afterifm of Aries, which we now fee 
near the beginning. of the fign Zaurus, as it was 
placed in the ancient fphere. 


N. D. M. N. D. M. N. D. M. 

1. 13% a0. X. ug ae XIX, 256 20% ^". 
IL . 26% 49. XI 1469.40. XX. 2609.40. ` 
HL | 409.0. XII. 36069. Y. XXL 280,0: 
IV.. 53? 20. XIIL 1739.20. XXI 293? ao. ` 
V. 669. 40. XIV 186% 40. XXIII 306° go’. 
VI. Bon o. XV. 200° d XXIV.. 320% o. 
Vll. 939 20. XVI. 213? 20. XXV. 3339.2. 
VIII. 106% An, XVII. 226% 40. XXVI 346° 4o. 


# 


1X. 209. o, XVIIL 240% o, XXVI. 360%, of, 


oq - 
t 


zi afterifms of the firj column are in the figns 

‘Laurus, Gemint, Cancer, Leo ; thofe of the /econd, 
n t vg0, Libra, Scorpio, Sagiilarius ;~ and thofe.of 
Dc eer in: Capricornus, Aquarius, Pifses, Aries. 
We c nnot very much err, therefore, in any feries 
of see conftellations; for, by counting 13° 20” for- 
ye» and backwards, we find the {paces occupied by 


Ze 


Un. .wo extremes, and the intermediate {pace belongs: 
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of courfe to the middlemoft. It is not meant that 
-the divifion of the indu Zodiac into {uch fpaoes is 

exact to a minute, or that every ftar of each afterifm 

muft neceflarily be found in the {pace to which it 

belongs ; but the computation will be accurate enough 

for our purpofe; and no lunar manfion can be very 

remote from the path of the moon. How Father Son- 
ciet could dream that Zfac ha was in the Northern 
. Crown, I can hardly comprehend; bur it furpat- 
` fes all comprehenfion that M. Baz/ly fhould copy his 
dream, and give reafons to fupport it; eípecially as 
four ftars, arranged pretty much like ‘thofe in the Ju- 7 
dian figure, prefent themíelves obvioufly near the Ba- 
lance, or the Scorpion. Í have not the boldnefs to 
exhibit the individual ftars in each manfion, dtítin- 
guifhed in Bayer’s method, by Greek letters, becaufe, 
though, I have littledoubt that the five flars of 4/e/ha, 
in the form of a wheel, are % v, & s of the Lion, and . 
thofe of Maula Ys Es $ š, 9,7, 2; UA of the Sagittary u 
and though I think many of the others equally clear, 
yet, where thé number of ftars in a manfion is lefs 
than three, or even than four, it is not eafy to fix on 
them with confidence ; and I muft wait, until fome 
young Hindu aftronomer, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leifure on ferene nights at 
the proper feafons, to point out in, the firmament it- 
felf the feveral ftars,of all the conftellations. for which 
he can ‘find names in the San/erit language. The 
only ftars, except thofe in the Zodiac, that- have yet, 
been diftinétly named tome, are the SepzarfAi, Dhruva, 
Arundhati, Fifinupad,- Matrimandel; and, in. the 
fouthern hemifphere, Agaflya, or Canopus. The 
twenty-feven Yoga ftars, indeed, have particular 
names, in the order of the nac/hatras, to which they 
belong ; and fince we learn* that the Findus have 


* 


BI 





»- ^ 


s See p. 270. 
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determined the latitude, longitude, and right afceufior 
of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit the litt of them : 
but at prefent I can only fubjoin the names of twenty- 
fever Yogas, or divifions of the Ecliptic. j 


Vificambla. Ganda. Perigha, 

Priti Vriddht, Siva. 

Ayufamat, Dhruva. ` Siddha. 

Saubhagya. Fyaghata, Saddhya. 
. Sobhana. Herfhana. , Subha, 

. Atiganda. Faja. | Sucra. 
Sucarman. Afije Brahman. 
Dhriti. Pratipata. » Indra, 
Sula. Farias. Vaidhriti. 


Having fhown in wat manner the Hindus arrange 

. the Zodiacal {tars with refpe&t to the fun and moon, 
. let us proceed to our principal fubject, the antiquity of 
that double arrangement. ln the firft place, the Brah- 
mans were always too proud to borrow their fcience 
from the Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of 
Mlechci' has, as they call thofe who are ignorant of 
the Vedas, and have not fludied the language of the 
Gods. They have often repeated to me the fragment 
of an old verle, which they now ufe proverbially, za 
nicho yavanatparah, or no base creature can be lowerthan 
a Yavan; by which name they formerly meant an Jonan 

, or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or generally, a Mz-. 
Jelman. When I mentioned to different Pendits, at fe- 
veral times, and in feveral places, the opinion of Montu- 
cla, they could not prevail on themfelves to oppofe it by 
ferious argument ; but fome laughed heartily; others, 
with a farcattic fmile, faid it was a pleafant imagina- 
tion; -and all feemed to think it a notion bordering 
oa phrenzy. In fact, although the figures of the 
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twelve “Indian figns bear a wondeiful refemblance 
to thofe of the Grecian, yet they are too much varied 
` fora mere copy, and the nature of the variation proves 

them to be original; nor 1s the refemblance more ex- 
traordinary than that, which has often been obferved, 
between our Gothic days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, 
and (what is yet more fingular) revolve in the fame 
order: Ravi, the Sun; Soma, the Moon; Mangala, 
Tuilco; Budha, Woden ; Vrika/pati, Thor; Sucra, 
Freya; Sani, Sater; yet no man ever imagined that 
the Indians ‘borrowed fo remarkable an arrangement 


from the Geths or Germans. On the planets I will. 


only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, like 
all the reft, a male deity, named alfo Ujanas, and 
believed to be a fage of infinite learning: but Zohrak, 
. the Nahid of the Perfians, 1s a goddefs like the Freya 

of our Saxon progenitors. The drawing, therefore, of 
the planets, which was brought into Bengal by Mr. 
Johnfon, relates to the Perfian fyftem, and reprefents 
the genii fuppofed to prefide over them, exattly as 
they are defcribed by the poet Harf: ** He bedecked. 
€ the firmament with ftars, and ennobled- this earth 
* wath the race of men; he gently turned the aufpi- 
** cious new moon of the feltuval, like a bright jewel, 
* round the ancle of the fky; he placed the Hindu 
« Saturn on the teat of that reftive elephant, the rè- 
** volving {phere, and put the rainbow into his hand, 
* as a hook to coerce the intuxicated beak; he made 


er filken ftrings of fun-beams for -the lute of Venus; 


* and prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of true 
* religion, with arofary of cluftering pleiads. The 
<< bow of the iky became that of Mars when he was 
« honcured with the command of the celeftial hoft; 
** for God conferred fovereignty on the Sun ; and fqua- 


“ drons of ftars were his army.” 
j f 


KE? 
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The names and forms of the lunar conftellations, 
efpecially of Bharani and Abhijit, indicate a fimplicity 
of manners peculiar to an ancient people; and they 
differ entirely from thole of the arabian fyftem, in 
which the very firít afterifm appears in the dual num- 
ber, becaufe it confifts only of two ftars, Menzil, or 
the place of alighting, properly fignifies a flation, or 
lage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary day's journey ; 
and that idea feems better applied than manjton to fo 
inceflant a traveller as the moon ; the ménazilu] kamar, 
or lunar fages, of the Arabs have twenty-eight names, 
in the following order, the particle af being under- 
{tood before. every word : - 


ON 
d e ] 

Skaratan. Nathrath.: Ghafr. - Dhabill. 
Butaia. Taf. Zubaniyah. Bulaa. 
Thurayya. Jabháh. ` Idile Suud, 
Debaran, Zubrah. Kalb, `=. Akhbiya. 
Hakaah. ' Sarfah. ` Shaulah, Mukdim. 
Hanaah. ^ Awwa, ` ` Nadim. Mukhir: 


o, Dhiraa 14. Simac. 21. Beldah. 28. Rifha. 


Now, if we can trof the 4rabian lexicograpbers, 

the number of ftarsin their feveral wesse rarely agrees 
with thofe of the Judsans ; and two fuch nations muft 
naturally have obferved, and might naturally have 
named, the principal ftars near which the moon 
patles in tbe courfe of each day, without any com- 
munication on the fubje&d. There is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication. between the Hindus 
and ¿hs on any fubje& of literature or Ícience ; 
for, though we have reafon to believe that a commer» 
cial inrercourfe fubfifted in very early times be- 
tween Femen and the weflern coaft of India, yet the 
Brahmans, who alone are permitted to read the fix 


H 
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Vedangas, one of which is the aftronomical Sufra, 

were not then commercial, and, moft probably, nei- 
ther could nor would have converfed with Arabian 
merchants. “The hoftile irruption of the .4rabs into 
Hinduffan, in the eighth century, and that of the Mo- 
guls, under Chengiz, in the thirtcenth, were not likely 
to change the altronomical fyftem of the Hindus ; but 
the fuppofed confequences of modern revolutions are 
out’of the queftion ; for, if. any hiftorical records be 
true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that dmarfihn 
and Calidas compofed their works before the birth of 
Chri, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that 
important epoch. Now the twelve Gear and twenty- 
(even manfions are mentioned, by the feveral names. 
before exhibited, in a Sanferit vocabulary by the 
frk of thofe Indian authors ; and the fecond ot them 
frequently. alludes to Rohini and the reft by name, in’ 
his Fatal Ring, his Children of the Sun, and his Birth 
of Cumara : from which poem I produce two lines, 


that my evidence may not feem to be collected from 
mere converfation ;— , di 


Maitre muhurte fafalanch’hanena, ` 
Yogam gatafuttarap’halganithu. 


«€ "When thé ftars of Utsarup’halgun had: joined in 
** a fortunate hour the fawn-Ípotted moon.” - 


This teftimony being decifive againít the conjecture 
of "M. Montucla, Y need not urge the great. antiquity 
of Men's Inftitutes, in which the twenty-feven alter- 
ifms are called the daughters of Dacha and the con- 
forts of Soma, or the Moon ; nor rely on the teftimony 
of the Brahmans, who aflure me with one voice, that 
the names of the Zodiacal ftars occur inthe Vedas; 
three of which 1-firmly believe, from internal and 
external evidence, to be more than three fhoufand 


i 
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years old, Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, I will clofe my effay with a general obfervation. 
The refult of Newton's refearches into the hiftory of: 
the primitive fphere was, ** that the praétice of obfer- 
<ç ving the ftars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon, 
** and was propagated thence by conqueft in, the reign 
* of his fon Sac, intq Africa, Europe, and Afia; 
<“ fince which time Arlas formed the {phere of the Ly- 


* hians; Chiron, that of the Greeks; and the Chalk, 


* deans, a {phere of their own.” -Now I hope, on 


{ome other occafions, to fatisfy the public, as I have . 


perfectly fatisfied myfelf that **'the practice of ob- 
ve ferving the ftars began, with the rudiments of civil 


` 


sr fociety, in the country of thofe whom we call Chal- . 


** deans; from which it was propagated into Egypt, 
Jee India; Greece, Italy, ‘and Scandimavia, before the 
“€ reign of Si/ae or Sacya, who by.conqueft fpread a 
* new fyftem of religion and philofophy from the 


* Nile-to the Ganges about a thoufand years before ` 


* Chrif; but that Chiron and Ailas were allegorical 


. * or mythological perfonages, and ought to have na. 


* place in the ferious hiftory of our fpecies." 
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HE > Mée, of N al is fituated to the nottli- 
eaft of Paina, at the diftance of ten or eleven 
days jourhéy from that city; The common road to it 
lies through thé kingdom of Macwarpur ; but the mif- 
‘fionarics and | máñy other perfons enter it on, the Berria 
uarter. >” ithir the, diftánce of four days journey 
Geen Nepal, the road. is “good in the plains of Hin 
duffan ; but in ‘the 'moúntains it is bad, narrow, and 
dangerous. ~ At the foot óf the hills the country is 
called Tèżiani; ‘and thére the air is very unwholefome 
from the middle: “ot March to the middle of Noveme 
ber; and people in their pallage catch: a diforder, 
called in the language of that country 4ul, which is 
a putrid fever, and'of which the generality of people 
who are attacked with it die in afew days; but on 
thé plains there is no apprehenfion of it. Although 
the road be yery narrow and inconvenient for thred 
or four days at the paíles of the hills, ‘where it is nes 
ceffary to crofs and recrofs the river more than fifty 
times, yet, on reaching the interior mountains before 
you defcend, you have an agreeable profpe& of the 
exténfive plain of Nepal, relembling an amphitheatre 
covered with populous towns and villages: the cir- 
cumference of the plain 13 about 200 miles, a little 
irregular, and furrounded by hills ori all fides; fo that 
no perfon can enter or come out of it without pafling 
the mountains, 
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There are three principal cities in the plain, each 
of which was the capital of an independent kingdom ; 


_ the principal city of the three is fituated to the north- 


ward of the plain, and is called CaP hmandu: it con- 
tains about 18,000 houfes ; and this kingdom, from 
fouth to north, extends to the diftance of twelve or 
thirteen days journey ;* as far as the borders of Tiber ; 
and is almoft as extenfive from eaft to weft, The 
king of Cat'hmandu has always about fifty thoufand 
foldiers in, his fervice. The fecond city to the fouth- 
welt of Ca?hmandu is called Lelis Pattan, where 1 
refided about four years; it contains near 24,000. 


, houfes; the fouthern boundary of this kingdom is at ` 


the diftance of four days journey, bordering on the : 
kingdom of Macwanpur. Thethird principal city tó 
the eaít of Leht Patan is called B’hatgan ; it cone 
tains about 12,000 families, extends towards the 
eaft to the diftance of five or fix days journey, and 
borders:upon another nation, alfo indepéndent, called 
Ciratas, who profeís no religion. Befides thefe three 
principal cities, there are many other large and lefs 
confiderable towns or fortrefles, one of which is Tmt, 
and another Cipok, each of which contains. about 
2,000 houfes, and is very populous. All thofe towris, 
both great and fmall, are well built; the houfes are 
conftru&ed of brick, and are three or four ftories 
bigh; their apartments are not lofty ; they have doors ` 
and windows of wood, well worked and arranged with 
great regularity. ‘The ftreets of all their towns are 
paved with brick or ftone, with a regular declivity 
to carry off the water. “In almoft every ftreet of the 
capital towns there are alfo goot wells made of ftone, 
from which the.water.paffes through feveral ftone- 
canals for the public benefit. In every town there are 
large fquare varandas, well huilt, for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers and the public. | Thefe varandas are 
called Pai; and there are many of them, as well as 
wells, in different parts of the country for public 
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ule. There are alfo, on the outfide of the great 
towns, {mall fquare refervoirs of water, faced with 
brick, with a good road to walk upon, and a large 
flight ‘of fteps for the convenience of thofe who choofe 
to bathe. A piece of water of this kind on the out- 
fide of the city of Ca?’hmandu, was at leaft 200 feet 
long on each fide of this fquare ;. and every part of its 
workmanfhip had a good EE 


The religion of Nepal is of two kinds; the more 
ancient. is profefled by many people who call them- 
felves Barye/u: -they pluck out all the hair from their 
heads; their drefs is of coarfe red woollen cloth, and 

they wear a cap of the fame: they are confidered as 
people of the religious order; and their religion pro- 
hibits them from marrying, as it is with the Lamas of 
Tibet, from which country their religion was originally 
brought ; but in Nepal they do not obferve this rule, 
except at their difcretion. ‘They have large monafteries, 
in-which every one bas a feparate apartment, or place 
of abode; they obferve alfo particular feftivals, the 
principal of which.is called Ya/ra in their language, 
and continues a month or longer, according to the 
pleafure of the king. The ceremony, confifts in 
drawing an idol, which at Lels Pattan-is called 
Bughero *,-1n a large and richly ornamented car, co- 
vered with gilt copper : round about the idol ftand 
' the king and the principal Baryefus ; and in this man- 
ner the vehicle is almoft every day drawn through. 
fome one of the ftrects of the city by the inhabitants, | 
who run about beating and playing upon every kind : 
of inftrument their country affords, which make an 
inconceivable noife, - 


~ 





2.9] fappofe a name of ia or ON but Bharga i is 
Mabadeva ; and Bajri, or Fajri, means the Z5npderer. ; 
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The other religion, the nore common of the two, 
fs that of the Brahmens, and is the fame as is followed 
in Ainduflun, with the difference that in the latter 
country, the udus being mixed with thé Mohamme- 
dans, their religion alfo abounds with many prejudices, 
and is not ftri&tly obferved ; whereas in Nepal, where 
there are no Mujelinans (except one Gafhmirian mier- 
chant) the Hindy religion is practifed in its greateft 
‘purity. Every day of the month they clafs under its 
proper name, wlien certain facrifices are to be per- 
formed, and certain prayers offered up in their'temples. 
"Thé places of worlhip are, more mm number in their 
towns than, Í beheve, are to be found in the moft po- 
puleus and moft flourifhing ciues in Chri/lendom ; 
many of them are magnificent according to tbeir ideas 
of archite&ure, and conftruéted at a very confiderablé 
expende ; fome of them have four or five fquare cu- 
polas; and in fome ofthe temples twò or three of the 
extreme cupolas, as well as the doors and windows of 
them, are decorated with gilt Coppers Sy 2 


In the city of Lei Pattan the temple of Baghero A 


was contiguous to my habitation, and was more valu 
ablé, on account of the gold, filver, and jewels it con- 
tained, than even the houfe of the king. -Befides the 


large temples, there are alfo many fmall ones, which | 


have {lairs, by which a finglé perfon may afcend on 
the outfide all-around them; and‘fome of thofe {mall 
temples have four fides, others fix, with {mall ftone or 
marble pillars, polifhed very fmooth, with two or 
three pyramidal ftories, and all their. ornaments well 
gilt and neatly worked, according to -their ideas of 
tafte: and I think, thar, if Europeans fhould ever go 
into Nepal, they might take fome models from thofe 
little temples, efpecially from be two which are in 
the great court of Lelu Pattan, before the royal palace. 
On the outfide of fome of their temples there are alío 
great pete pillars of fingle ftones, from twenty to 
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thirty feet high, upon which they place their idols, fu- 
perbly gilt. ' The greateft number of their temples 
have a good ítone {taircafe in the middle of. the 
four {quares,. and at the end of each flight of ftairs 
there are lines cut out of {tones on both fides. Round 
about their temples there are alfo bells, which the peo- 
ple ring on particular occafions; and when they are 
at prayers, many cupolas are alfo quite filled with 
little bells, hanging by cords in the infide, about the 
diftance of a.foot from each other, which make a 
great noife on that quarter where the wind conveys 
the found. There are not only fuperb temples in 
their great cities, but alfo within their caftles. 


To the eaftward of Ca? kmandu, at the diftance of 
two or three, miles, there is, a. place called Toi, by 
which there. flows a {mall river, the water of which is 
e{teemed holy, according to their fuperftitious ideas ; 
and thither they carry people of high rank, when they 
are thought to be at the point of death. « At this place 
there is a temple, which is not inferior to the beft and 
richeft in-any.of the capital cities. They alfo have it 
in tradition, that, at two or three places in Nepal, 
valuable treafures are ‘concealed under ground. One 
of thofe‘places they. believe is Tolu; but:no one is 
permitted to make ufe of them except the king, and 
that only in cafes of neceffity. Thole treafures, they 
fay, have been accumulated in this manner :— When 
any temple had become very, rich from the. offerings 
of the people, it was deftrayed, and deep vaults dug 
under ground, one above another, in which the gold, 
filver, gilt copper, jewels, and every thing of value 
were depofited. When T was in Nepal, .Gatnprejas, 
king of Ca?Amandu, being in the utmoft diftrefs for ` 
money to pay his troops, in order to fupport himfelf 
againft Prit hwinarayan, ordered fearch to be rhade 
for the treafures of Tolu; and, having dug to a con- ' 
fiderable depth under ground, they came to the fir 
i 3 
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vault; from which his people took to the value of a 
lac of rupees in gilt copper, with which Gaimprejas 
paid his troops, exclufive of a number of fmall figures. 
_in gold, or gilt copper, which the people who had 
made the fearch had privately carried off; and this 
I know very well; becauíe one evening as ] was walk- 
. ing in the country alone, a poor man, whom I met 
on the road, made me an offer of a figure of an idol 
in gold, or copper gilt, which might be five or fix : 
ficca weight, and which he cautioufly preferved un- 
‘der his arm; but I declined accepting it. The peo- 
ple of Gainprejas had not completely emptied the 
firft vault, when the army of Pri? hwinarayan arrived 
at Tolu, poffeffed. themfelves of the place where the 
trezfure was depofited,-and clofed the door of the 
vault, having firft replaced all the copper there had 
been on the outíide, P ^ 


To the weftward alfo of the great city of Lelit 
Pattan, at the diftance of only three miles, is a caftle 
Called Banga, in which there ts a magnificent tem- 
ple. No oneof the miffionaries ever entered into this 
caltle, becaufe the people who have the care of it 
have fuch a fcrupulous veneration for this temple, that 
no perfon is permitted to enter it with his fhoes on ; 
and the miffionaries, unwilling to (how fuch refpe& 
to their falle deities, never eptered At, ` But when Í 
"was at Nepal, this caftle being in poffeffion of the 
people of Gorc'ha, the commandant of the caftle and 
of the two forts which border on the road, being a 
friend of the miffionaries, gave me an ‘invitation to 
his houfe, vas he had occafion for a little phyfic for 
himfelf and fome of his people. I then, under the 
protection of the Commandant, entered the caftle 
feveral times, and the people durt not oblige” me 
to take off my fhoes. One day, when I was at the 
Corhmandant's houfe, he had occafion to go into the 
varanda, whiclr is at the bottom of the great court - 
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facing the temple, where all the chiefs dependent 
upon his orders were aflembled, and where alfo was 
collected the wealth of the temple; and, wifhing to 
{peak to me before I went away, he called me into 
the varanda. From this incident I obtained a fight 
of the temple, and then pafled by the great court 
which was in front; it is entirely marble, almoft 
blue, but interfperfed with large flowers of bronze 


well-difpofed, to form the pavement of the great court- , 


yard, the magnificence of which aftonifhed me; and 
{ do not believe there is another equal to it in Europe. 


Befides the magnificence of the temples, which their 
cities and towns contain, there are many other rarities. 
At Ca?hmandu, on one fide of the royal garden, there 
is a large fountain, in which is one of their idols, 
- called Narayan. This idol is of blue Done, crowned 
and fleeping on a mattrefs of the fame kind of ftone ; 


and the idol and mattrefs appear as floating upon the ` 


water. This ftone-machine 1s very large: I believe 
it to be eighteen or twenty feet long, and broad in 
proportion ; but well worked, and in good repair. 


[n a wall of the royal palace of Ca?’Amandu, which 
is built upon the court before the palace, there isa 


p (tone of a fingle piece, which is about fifteen . 
‘feet long, and four or five feet thick: on the top of- 
this grear ftone there are four Íquare holes at equal ' 


diftancesfrom each other, “In the infide of the wall 
` they pour water into the, holes, and in the courte. 

fide, each hole having a cloléd canal, every perfon 
may draw water to drink, At the.foot of the ftone is 
a large ladder, by which people afcend to drink ; 
but the curiofity of the Done confifts’in its being. 
quite covered with characters of different languages 
‘cut upon it. Some lines contain the characters of the 

language of the country — others - the characters of 
' , d + £e - i 
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Tibet, others Perfian, others Greek, befides feveral 


others of different nations; andinthe middle there 
is a line of Roman characters, which appears in this 
fom AYTOMNEW INTER LHIVERT ;. but 
none of the inhabitants have any knowledge how they 
came there, nor do they -know whether or not.auy 
European had ever been in Nepal before the miffion- 
aries, who arrived there only the beginning of the 
prefent century. They are manifeftly two French 
names of fealons, with an Engli word between 
them. MELLE LL 


There is alfo to the northward of the city of Ca? h- 
mandu a hill called Simbr, upon which are fome tombs 
of the Lamas of Tibet, and other people of high rank ' 
of the fame nation. "Ehe monuments are conítru&ed 
after various forms; two or three of, them are.pyra- 
midal, very high, and well ornamented ; fo that they 
have a very good appearance, and may be feen at a 
confiderable diftance. Round thefe monuments are 
*emiarkable ftones covered with characters, which 
probably are ‚the infcriptions of fome of the inhabit- 
ants of Tibet, whofe bones were interred there. The 
natives of Nepal not only look upon the hill as facred, 
but imagine it is protected by thelr idols; and ‘from 
this erroneous fuppofition, never thought of ftationing; 
troops there for the defence ‘of it, although it be a 
poft of great importance, and only at'a fhort mile's 
d:ftance from the city; but-during the time of hofti? 
Tities party of Pri? kwinarayan’s ‘troops being pur- 
fuéd by tho of Cainprejus, the former, to fave them- 

` felves, fled to this hill, and, apprehending no dan- 
ger from its guardian idols, they pofífefled them- 
fives ofits and erected a fortification ‘(in their own’ 
ftyle) to defend themfelves. In digging the ditches 
„round the’ fort, which were adjoining to the tombs, 
they found confiderable pieces of gold, with a quan- 
uty of which metal the corpfes of the grandees of Zibes 
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are always-interred ; and -when the.war was ended, I 
myfeif went to fee the monuments upon the hills. 


. [Believe that the kingdom of Nepal is very ancient, 
becaufe- it has always preferved 1ts-peculiar language 
and independence; but.the caufe- of its ruin 1s the 
diffention which, fubfifts among the three kings. 
After the death of «heir fovereign, the nobles ‘of Leit 
Pattan nominated for their king Gaimprejas, a man 
potleffed of the greateft influence in Wepal; although 
fome years afterwards they removed him from his 
government," and conferred it upon ‘the king of 
-Bhatgan y but he alfo a (hort time afterwards was de- 
pofed ; and, after having put to death another king 
-who fucceeded him, they made an offer of the go- 
verament to: Pri hwinarayan, who had already com- 
menced war. Prii’kwinarayan deputed one of his 
brothers, by name De/merden Sah, to govern the king; 
dom of Lelit Pattan, and he was inthe actual govern- 
ment of it when l arrived at Nepal; but the nobles 
perceiving that Pri? hwinarayan ftill continued to in- 
terrupt the tranquillity of the kingdom, they difclaim- 
ed all fubje&ion to him, and acknowledged for their ` 

_fovereign Delmerden Sah, who continued the war 
againft his brother Pri? hwinarayan ¿“but fome years 
afterwards they even depofed Delmerden Sah, and 
elected in his room a poor man of Lehi Pattan, who 
was of royal origin. i i 
. The king of Bhatgan, in order to wage war with the 
other kings of Nepal, had demanded affiftance, from 
Prit huinarayan ; but feeing that Pri” hoimarayan was 
polleífing himfelf of the country,, he was obliged to 
defift, and to take meafures for the defence of his 

own poffeffions ; fo that the king of Gore ha, although 
he had been formerly a fubje& of Gainprejas, taking 
advantage.of the diffentions which prevailed among 

. the other kings of Nepal, attached to his party many 
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mountain-chicfs, promifing to keep them in poffeffion, 
and alfo to augment their “authority and importance ; 
and if any of them were guilty of a breach of faith, 
he feized their country as he had done to the kings of. 
Murecajis, although his relations. | 


The king of Gorc’ha having already poflefled him- 
felf of all the mountains which. furround the plain of 
Nepal, began to defcend, into the flat country, ima- 
gining he íhould be able to carry on his operations 
with the fame facility and fuccefs as had attended him 

` on the hills; and, having drawn up his army before 
a town, containing about 8000 houfes, fituate upon a 
hill. called Cirtipar, about a league’s diftance from 
Cat?! hmandu, employed his utmoft endeavours to get 
pofteffion of it. The inhabitants of Cirtipur receiving” 
no fupport.from the king of Lei Pattan, to whom 
they were fubject, applied for affiftance to Gainprejas, 
whoimmediately marched with his whole army to their 
Telief, gave battle to the army of the king of Gore ha, 
and obtained a complete victory. A brother of the 

. king of Gore’ha was killed on the field of battle; and ` 
the ‘king himfelf, by the affiftance of good bearers, 
narrowly efcaped with his life, by fleeing into the 
mountains. After the action, the inhabitants of Cir 
pur demanded ‘Gainprejas for their king, and the 
nobles of the town went to confer with him on the 
-bufinefs; but, being all affembled in the'fame apart. 
ment with the king, they were all furprifed and feized 
by his people. After the feizure of thofe perfons, Gain- 
i ejas, perhaps to revenge himfelf of thofe nobles, for 
s having refufed their concurrence to his nomination as 
- king, privately caufed fome of them to be put to ` 
death ; another, by name Danuvanta, was led through ` 
the city in a woman's drefs, along with feveral others, 
clothed in a ridiculous and whimfical manner, at the 
expence of the nobles of, Lez; Patan. “They were 
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then kept in clofe confinement for a long time. At 
laft, after. making certain promifes, and interefting 
` all the principal men of the country in their behalf, 
Gainprejas fet them at liberty. : 


\ The king of Gorc'ha, defpairing of his ability to 


` - pet poffeffion of the plan of Nepal by ftrength, hoped 


to effect his purpofe by caufing a famine, and with ` 
this defign, ftationed troops at all the paffes of the 
- mountains to prevent any intercourfe with Nepal; “and 
his orders were moft rigoroufly obeyed, for every per- 
fon who' was found in the road, with only a little fale or 
cotton about him, was hung upon a tree; and he 
caufed ‘all the inhabitants of a neighbouring village 
to be put to death in a moft cruel manner (even the 
women and children did not efcape) for having fup- 
plied a little cotton to the inhabitants of Nepal; and, 
when I arrived in that country at the beginning of 
1769, it was a,moft horrid fpectacle to behold fo 
many people hanging on the trees in the road. How- 
ever, the king of Gore’ha being alfo difappointed in 
.his expectations of gaining his end be this proje&, 
fomented diffentions among the nobles of the three 
kingdoms of Nepal, and attached to his party many 
of the principal ones, by holding forth to them liberal - 
and enticing promifes ; for which purpofe he had about 
2300 Brahmens in his fervice. When he thought he 
had acquired a party fufficiently ftrong, he advanced a 
fecond time with bis arm to Cortipur, and laid fiege - 
to it on the north-wefl quarter, that he might avoid 
expofing his army between the two cities of CaP Amandu 
and Leit Patan. After a fiegé of feveral months, . 
the king of Gurc'ha demanded the” regency of the 
town of Ciriipur, when the commandant of the town, 
feconded by the approbation of the inhabitants, dif- 
` patched to him by anàrrow a very impertinent and ex. 
_afperating anfwer. The king of Gore’ha was lo much 
- enraged at this mode of proceeding, that he gave im- 
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mediate orders to all his troops to ftorm the town on 
every fide : but the inhabitants bravely defended ic; fo 
that all the efforts of his men availed him nothing ; 
and, when he faw that his army had failed of gaining, 
the precipice, and that his brother, named Suruparatua, 
had fallen; wounded by an arrow, he was obliged to 
raile the fiege a fecond time, and to retreat with his 
army from Cirtipur. The brother of the king was 
afterwards cured of his wound by our father Michael 
Angelo, who is at prefent in Betta. | 
| After the action, the king of Gorc'ha fent his army 

. againft the king of Lamj (one of the twenty-four - 

kings who reen to the weftward of Nepal) borderin 

upon bis own kingdom of Gore’ha. ` After'many de 
peráte engagements, anaccommodation took place with 
the king of Lam: and the king of Gore ha colle&- 
ing all his forces, fent them for the,third time to be- 
ficge Cirtipur; and the army on this expedition. was 
commanded by his brother Suruparaina. ` The inha- 
bitants of Cirtipur defended themfelves with their 
ufual bravery, and, after.a fiege of feveral months, the 
three kings of Nepal affembled at Ca? mandi to march 
a body of troops to the relief of Cirtipur. One day in 
the afternoon they attacked fome of the Tamas of the 
Gore hians, but did not fucceed on forcing them, be- 
caufe the king of Gore ba's party had been reinforced 
by many of the nobility, who, to ruin Gaiprejas, were 
willing to facrifice their own lives... "The inhabitants 
of Cirtipur having already fuftained fix or feven 
months fiege, a noble of Let Patlan, called Danu- 
vana, fled to the Gorc'ha party, and treacheroufly in~ 
troduced their army into the town. The inbabitants 
might ftill have defended themfelves, having many 
other fortreffes in the upper parts. of the town to 
retreat to; but the people at Gorcha having pub- 
lifaed .a general amnefty, the inhabitants, greatly. 
exhaufted by the fatigues of a long fiege, furtendered 
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themfelves prifoners upon the faith of that promife. 
In the mean time the men of Gore ha feized all the 
gates and fortreffes within the town; but two days 
afterwards PriPhwimarayan, who was at Navacula (a 
long day's journey diftant) 1ffued an order to Surupa- 
fatna his brother, to put to death all the principal inha- 
 bitants of the town, and to cut off the nofes and.lips 
of every one, even infants, who were not found 
an‘the arms of their mothers ; ordering at the fame 
‘time all the nofes-and lips which had been cut off, 
to be preferved, that he might afcertain how many 
fouls there were ; and to change the name of the town 
into Naffazapur, which fignifies the Zosen of cub-nofes. 
The orderwascarried into execution with every mark of 
horror and cruelty, none efcaping but thofe who could 
play on wind ‘inftruments ; although Father Michael 
Angelo, who, without knowing that fuch an inhuman 
{cene was phen exhibited,. had gone to the houfe of 
Suruparatna,and interceded muthin favour of the poor 
inhabitants." . Many of them put an end. to their lives 
in defpair ; others came in great bodies to us, in fearch 
of medicines ; and it was moft fhocking to fee fo miany 
living people with their teeth and nofes refembling the 
fkulls of the decealed. >. > E ee 
After ihe capture cB Cirtipur, Pri hwinarayan difs 
patched immediately his army te lay fiege to the great ` 
city of Lelit Pattan, The Gorc'hians furrounded 
half the city to the weftward with their Tanas; and, 
my. houfe being firuated near the gate of that quarter, 
J was obliged to retire to €CaPhmandu, to avoid: teing 
expofed ro ; the fire of the befi legers. After many en- 
gagements between tbe inhabitants of the town, of Le- 
ht Patian and the men of Gore a, in which much 
blood was {pilt on both fides, the former were dif- 
_ pofed to furrertder themfelves, from the-fear:of hav- 
ing their nofes cut off, like thofe at Ciruipur, and alfo 
their right hands : a bar barity the Gorg Aans bad threa- 
tened them with, unlets they would furrender’ within 
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five days. One night all the Gor2)ians quitted the 
fiegeof Lelit Pattan to purfue the oe army, which, 
under the.conímand of Captain Kin/och, had already 
taken Anc, an important fort at the foot of the Nepal- 
hills, which border upon the kingdom of Tiråut : but 


Captain Kinloch not being able to penetrate the hills, ' ` 


cither on the Siduh quarter or by the país at Hereapur, 
in the Eingaom of Macwanpur, the army of Gore’ ha 
returned to Nepal io direct their operations againft the 
city of Cafimandu, where Gainprejas was, who ,had 
applied for fuccour to the Englja. During the fiege 
of Ca? manda the Brahinens of Gore ha came almoft 
every night into the city, to engage the chiefs of the: 
people on the part of their king ; and the more effectu- 
ally to impofe upon poor Gamprejas, many of the prin- 


cipal Brahmens went to his houfe, and told him to per-» 
fevere with confidence, that the chiefs of the Gore’ ha 
army were attached to his cayfe, and that even they - 


themielves would deliver up their king Prif hwinarayan 
into his hands. Having by thefe artifices procured an 
opportunity of detaching from his party all his princi- 
pal fubje&s, tempting them with liberal promifes ac- 
cording to their cuftom, one night the men of, Goscho 
entered the city without oppofition, and the wretched 
Gamprejas, perceiving he Was betrayed, had fcarce 


time to efcape with about three hundred of his beft ` 
and moft faithful FZuduffani troops towards Left Pat- 


fan; which place howeverthe reached the fame night. 

The king of Gore ha having made himfelf matter of 
Cat'hmandu in the year 1768, perfifted in the attempt: 
of pollefing himfelf alfo of ‘the city of Leur Patan, 
promifing all the nobles that he would {offer them to 
remain in the poffeffion of their property, that he would 
even augmental ; and becaufe the nobles of Leit Pat- 
san placednoreliance on the faith of his promifes, hefent 


his domeflic prieft to make this proteftation, That, i£ he. 


1 
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failed to acquit himfelf of his promife, he fhould draw 
curfes upon himfelf and his family even to the fifth 
palt and fucceeding generation; lo that the unhappy 
Gatuprejas, and the king of Leit Patian, (eeing that 
the nobility were difpofed to render themfelves fubject 
to the king of Gorc/a, withdrew themfelves with 
their people to the.king of B'hatgan. When the city 
of Lelit Pattan became fubje& to the king of Gore’ha, 
he continued for fome time to treat the nobility with 
great attention, and propofed to appoint a vicéroy of 
the city from among them. Two or three months 
afterwards, having appointed the day for making his 
formal entrance into the city of Zeit Pattan, he made 
ufe of innumerable ftratagems to get into his pof. 
fefhon the perfons of the nobility-; and in the end fuc- 
ceeded. He had prevailed upon them to permit their 
fons to remain at court as companions of his fon; he 
had difpatched a noble of each, houfe to Navacut, or 
New Fort, pretending that the apprehenfions he enter- 
tained of them had prevented bus ‘making a public 
entrance into the city; and the remaining nobles 
-were feized at the river without thé town, where they 
went to meet him agreeably to a prior engagement. 
Afterwards he entered the city,” made avit to the 
temple of Baghero adjoining to our habitation; and 
affing in triumph thro’ the city amidft immenfe num- 
dea of foldiers who compofed his train, entered the 
royal palace which had been prepared for his recep- 
tion; in the mean time parties of his foldiers broke 
open the houfes of the nobility, (eized all their effects, 
“and threw the inhabitants of the city into the utmoft 
con{ternation. After having caufed all the nobles who 
were in his power to be put to death, or rather their 
bodies to be mangled in a horrid manner, he depart- 
ed with a deiten of befieging B'Zz£gan: and we ob- 
tained -permifhon, through the intereft of his fon, to 
retire with all the Chrifians into the poflefiions of the 
| Englifé, | ZEE E 
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At the commencement of the year 1769, the"king 
of Gor’ ha acquired poffefion of the city of B’hatgan 
by the fame expedients to which he owed his former 
fucceffes ; and on his entrance with his troops into the 


city, Gainprejas, leeing he had no refource left to fave ` 


himfelf, ran courageoufly with his attendants towards 
the king of Gorc'ha, and, at a {mall diftance from his 
palanquin, received a wound in his foot, which a few 
days afterwards occafioned his death. The king of 
Lelit Pattan was confined in irons till his death; and the 
king of "Letras, being very far advanced in years; 
obtained leave to go and die at Benares. A fhort time 
afterwards the mother of Gainprejas alfo procuted the 
fame indulgence, having from old age already loft bet 
- eye-fight ; but before her departure they.took from her 
a necklace of jewels (as fhe herfelf told me) when fhe 
arrived at Patna with the widow of her grandíon: 
and Í could not refrain from tears, when I beheld the 
mifery and difgrace of this blind and'unhappy queen. 


The king of Gorc ha, having thus in the fpace of four 
years effected the conqueft of Nepal, made himlelf 
after alfo of the country of thé Ciratas to the eaft of 
ir, and of other kingdoms, asfar as the borders of Coch 
Bihar. After his deceafe, his eldeft fon Pratap Sinh 


held the government of the whole country; but fcarcely - 


two years after, on Pratap Sin//s death, a younger 
brother, by name, Bahadar Sah, who refided then at 


Bettia with his uncle Delmerden Sah, was invited to : 


accept of the government: and the beginning of his 
government was marked with many maflacres, The 
royal family is in the greatelt confufion, becaufe: the 
queen lays claim to the government in the name of her 
fon, whom fhe had by Pratap Sink; and perhaps the 
oath violated by Prif hwimarayan will in the progrefs 
of time have its effect. Such have been the fucceffors 
` of the kingdoms of Nepal, of which Pri? hwinarayan 


* 


had thus acquired poffefhon. ` 
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| ON THE CURE OF PERSONS 
BITTEN BY SNAKES. 





BY JOHN WILLÍAMS, ESQ. 





HE following ftatement of facts, relative to the 
cure of, perfons bitten by fnakes, felected from a 
number of cafes which have come.within my own 
` knowledge, require no prefatory introduction, as it 
points out he means of, obtaining the greateft felf- 
gratification the humañ mind is capable of experieuc: 
ing,—That of the prefervation of the life of à fellow- 
creature, and fnatching him from the jaws of death; 
by a method which every períon is capable of availing 
himfelf of. ; Eau de Luce, I learn from many come ` 
- munications which I have received from differents parts 
of the country, anfwers as well as the pure cauftic 
alkali.fpirit; and though, from its having fome ef- 
fential oils in its compofition, it may not be fo power. 
ful, yet, as it muft be given with water, it only requires ` 
to increafe the dofe in proportion; and, fo long -as 
it retains its milky white colour, it is fufficiently ef- 
cacious, wc | ü 


From the effect of a ligature applied between ihe 
part bitten and the heart, 'it is evident that the poifon 
diffufes itfelf over the body by the returning venous 
blood; deftroying the irritability, and rendering the 
,Íyftem paralytic. It is therefore probable that the vo- 
latile cauftic alkali, in refifting the difeafe of the’ poi- 
fon, does not a& fo much as a fpecific'in deftroyin 
its quality, as by counteracting the effect on the fyítem, 
by ftimulatingthe fibres, and preferving that jrritability 
wbich it tends to deftroy. | ' ` 

Vou. Il. | 
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| CASE L 


In the month of Augie 1780, a fervant of mine 
was bitten in the heel, as he fuppoted, by a {nake ; and 
in a few minutes was in great agony, with convulfions 
about the throat and jaws, and continual grinding of 
the teeth. Having a with to try the effects of volatile 
alkali in fuch cafes, I gave him about forty drops of 
Eau de Luce in water, and applied fome of it to the 
part bitten. ‘The dofe was repeated every eight or ten 
minutes, till a fmall phialful was expended: jt was 
near two hours before it could be faid he was out of 
danger. A numbnefs and pricking fenfation was per- 
ceived extending itfelf up to the knee, where a ligature 
was applied fo tight, as to-ftop the returning venous 
blood, which feemingly checked the progrefs of the 
deleterious poifon. The foot and leg, up to where 
the ligature was made, were (tiff and painful for feveral 
days; and, which appeared very fingular, were co- 
vercd with a branny Ícale. 
The above was the firft cafe in which I tried the 

effects of the volatile alkali; and, apprehending that ` 
the effential oils in the compofition of Eau de Luce, ' 
though made of the ftrong cauftic volatile fpirit, would 
confiderably diminifh its powers, I was induced, the 
next opportunity that offered, totry the effects of pure 
volatile cauftic alkali fpirit, and accordingly -pre- 
pared fome from quicklime and the fal ammoniac of 
this country. i 


" CASE II. 


In July 1782, a woman of the Bramen caft, who 
lived in the neighbourhood at Chunar, was bitten by 
a Cobra ae Capello between the thumb and fore-finger 
of her right hand. Prayers and fupeiftitious incanta- 
tions were practifed by the Brakmans about her, tll 
fhe became fpeechlefs and convulled, with locked 
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jaws, and a profufe difcharge of faliva running from - 
her mouth. On being informed of the accident, I im- > 
mediately fent a fervant with a bottle of the volatile 
cauític alkali fpirit, of which he poured about a tea- ` 
fpoonful, mixed with water, down her throat, and 
applied fome of it to the part bitten. The dofe was re- 
peated a few minutes after, when fhe was evidently 
better, and in about half an hour was perfedly re- 
Covered. 2 

"This accident happened in a fmall hut, where I faw 
the {nake, which was a middle-fized Cobra de Ca- 
pello. The Brahmegs would not allow it to be killed.’ 
In the above cafe, no other means whatever were ufed - 
for the recovery of the patient tham are here recited. 


A 


CASE HI. 


A woman-fervant in the family of a géntleman at 
Benares, was bitten in the foot by a Cobra de Capello. 
The gentleman immediately applied to me for fome of 
the volatile cauftic alkali, which I fortunately had by 
me. J gave her about fixty drops in water, and alfo 
applied fome of it to the part bitten. In about feven 
or eight minutes after, fhe was quite recovered, In 
the above cafe, I was not witnefs to.the deleterious ef- 
fect of the poifon on the patient; but faw the {nake 
after it was killed: f . : 

CASE IV. 
In July 1784, the wife of a fervant of mine’ was 
bitten by a Cobra de Capello on the outfide of the. 
little toe of her right foot. In a few minutes fhe be- 
came convulfed, particularly abont the jaws and 
throat, with a continued gnafhing of the teeth. She, 
at firít complained of a numbnefs extending from the 
Y 2 ` 
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wound upwards; but no ligature was applied to the 
limb. About fixty drops of the volatile cauftic fpirit 
were given to her in water, by forcing open her mouth, 
which was ftrongly convulfed : in about {even minutes 
the dofe was repeated, when the convulfions left her ; 
and in three more fhe became fenfible, and' {poke to 
thofe who attended her. A few drops of the fpirit 
had alfo been applied, to the wound., The {nake was 
killed and brought to me, which proved to bea Co- 
bra de Capello, T % 


CASE V. 


- As it is gengeally-believed that the venom of fnakes - 


is more malignant during hot drv weather than at any. 
other feafon, the following cafe, which occurred in the 
month of. July 1788, when the weather was extremely 
hot, no rain, excepting a flight fhower, having fallen 
for many months, may not be unworthy of notice — 


A fervant belonging to an officer at Juanpoor, was 
bitten by a {nake on the leg, abort two inches above 
the outer'ancle. As the accident happened in the 
evening, he could not fee what fpecies of fnake it was. 
He immediately tied a ligature above the part bitten ; 
but was in a few minutes in fuch exquifite torture from 
pain, which extended up his body and to his head, 
that he foon became dizzy and feníelefs. On being in- 
formed of the accident, I fent my fervant with a phial 
of the volatile cauftic alkali, who found him, when 
he arrived, quite torpid, with the faliva running out 
of his mouth, and his jaws fo faft locked, as to rén- 
der it neceffary to ufe an inftrument to open them, 
' and adminifter the medicine. About forty drops of 
the volatile cauftic fpirit were given to him in water, 
and applied to the wound ; and the fame dofe repeated 
a few minutes after. In about half an hour he was per- 
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fectly recovered. On examining the part bitten, 1 
could difcover the marks of three fangs; two on one 
fide, and one’ on the other; and, from the diftance 
they were afunder, I fhould judge it a large fnake. 
More than ten minutes did not appear to have elapfed 
from the time of his being bitten till the medicine 
‘was adminiftered. The wounds healed immediately, 
and he was able to attend to his-duty the next day. 
Though the fpecies of {nake was, not afcertained, yet 
1 judge, from the flow of faliva from the mouth, con- 
vulfive fpaífms of the jaws and throat, as well as from 
the marks of three fangs, that it muft have been a Co- 
. bra de Capello ; and, though L have met with five and 

‘fix fangs of different fizes in fnakes of that fpecies, I 
never obferved the marks of more than two having 
been applied in biting’ in any other cafe which came 
within my knowledge. , 


CASE vi 


‘In September 1786, a fervant belonging to Captain 
S—, who was then at Benares, was bitten in the 
leg by a large Cobra de Capello. He law the fnake 
coming towards him;-with his neck fpread out ina 
very tremendous manner, and endeavoured to avoid 
him; but, before he could get our of his way, the 
{nake feized him by the leg, and fecured his hold for 
fome time, as if he had not been able to extricate his 
teeth. Application was immediately made to his make ~ 
ter for a remedy, who: fent to confult me; but, before 
I arrived, had given him a quantity of fweet oil, which 
he drank. So foon as] faw him, I directed the ufual, 
dofe of volatile cauftic alkali to be given, which for- 
tunately brought away the oil from his ftomach, or it 
is probable that the ftimulating effect of the volatile 
{pirit would have been fo much blunted by it, as to 
have' become inefficacious : a fecond dofe was imme- 
diately adminiftered, and fome time after, a third, 
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The man recovered. in the couríe of a few hours. As 
oil is frequently adminiftered as a remedy in the bite' 
of fnakes, I think it neceflary to caution againft the 
ufe of it with the volatile alkali, as it blunts the fti- 
mulating quality of the fpirit, and renders it ufelefs. 


Of the numerous fpecies of fnakes which I have 
met with, not above fix were provided with poifonous 
fangs; though I have examined many which have 
been confidered by tbe natives as dapgerous, without. 
being able to difcover any thing noxious in them. ` 


The following isan inftance of the deleterious effe& 
of the bite of a fnake, called by the natives Krut, a 
fpecies of the Boa, which I have frequent! y met with . 
in this part of the country :— | 5 


- + 


CASE VII. 


On the 16th September 1788, a màn was brought 
to me who had been bitten by a Ínake, with the marks 
of two fangs on two of his toes ; he was faid tó have 
been bitten above an hour before 1 faw him : he Was 
perfectly fenfible, but complained. of great pain in 


` the parts bitten, with an unufual languor, limme- 


- 


diately gave him thirty drops of the volatile cauftic 
alkali fpirit i in water, and applied fome of it to the 
wounds. In a few minutes he became eafier, and in 
about half an hour was carried away by his friends, 
with perfe& confidence in his recovery, without hav- 
ing taken a fecond dole of the medicirie, which indeed 
did not appear to have been neceffary ; but, whether 
from the effect of the bite of the fnake, or the motion 
of the dooly on which he was carried, | know not; 
but he became fick at the tomach, threw up the me- 
dicine, and died. in about a quarter of an hour af, 
ter. The man faid that the fnake came up to him 


t 
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while he was fitting on the ground ; and that he put 
Lim away with his hand once, but that he turned about 
and bit him, as defcribed. The fnake was brought to 
me, which J examined : it was about two feet and a half 
long, of a lightifh brown colour on the back, a white 
belly, and annulated from end to end with 208 abdo- 
minal and forty-fix.tail Ícuta. I have met with fe- 
veral of them from thirteen inches to near three feet 
in length: it had two poifonous fangs in the upper 
jaw, which lay naked, with their points without the up- 
per SS It does not fpread its neck, like the Cobra de 
Capello, when enraged ; but is very active and quick 
in its motion. 


I have feen inftanees of perfons bitten by fnakes, 
who have .been fo long without affiftance, that, when 
` they have been brought to me, they have not been able 
to fwallow, from convulfions of the throat-and fauces; 
which is, T obferve, a conftant fymptom of the bite 
of the Cobra de Capello : and indeed I have had many 
perfons Inought to me who had been dead fome 
time ; but never knew an inflance of the volatile cauí- 
tic alkali failing in its effect, where the patient has 
been able to {wallow it.: ` ' 
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ON SOME ROMAN COINS 
FOUND AT NELORE. 





TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
; 1 
SIB) . / i 


I HAVE the honour to prefent you with an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Alexander . David/on, late 
Governor of Madras, giving an account of fome 
Roman Coins and Medals lately found near Nelore, to- 
gether with a drawing of them, copied from one tranf- 
mitted by Mr. David/on $ which, I imagine, may be 
acceptable to the Afiatic Society. 


| I have the honour to Hi 
Bir, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 


S. DAVIS. 
Calcutta, March 20, 1788. 


E 
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Exiract of a Letter from Alexander Davidon, Ef. 
Dated Madras, July 12, 1787. 


A PEASANT near Nehre, about 100 miles north- 
welt of Madras, was ploughing on the fide of a ftony 
craggy hill: his plough was obftru&ed by Se 
brick-work: he dug, and difcovered the remains of . 
a {mall Hindu temple, under which a little pot was: 
found with Roman coins and medals of the fecond 
century. . 

He fold them as old gold; and many no doubt 
were melted, but the Nawab Amirul Umara reco- 
vered upwards of thirty of them. ' This happened 
while I was governor; and I had the.choice of two 
out of the whole, I chofe an Adrian and Fauffima. 


Some of the Trajans were in good prefervation. 
Many of the coins could net have been in circulation: 
they were all of the pureft gold, and many of ‘them. 
as frefh and beautiful as if they had come from the 
mint but yefterday. ` Some aere much defaced and 
perforated, and had probably been won as orna- 
ments on the arm, and others pending frorá the neck. 


I fend you drawings of my two coins, and -have 
no objection to your publifhing an account of them 
in the Tranfactions of the 4fatic-Society. Ireceived 
my information refpe&ing them from the young 
Nawab; and if my name be. neceffary to authenticate 
the facts I have related, yon. have: my EE to 
ufe it. 


Jj 
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Pd 


ON TWO HINDU FESTIVALS, 
AND THE 


INDIAN SPHINX. 





BY THE LATE COLONEL PEARSE, MAY 12, 1785, 





1 


T BEG leave to póint out to the Society, that 
. the Sunday before laft was the feftival of Bka- 
vani, which is annually celebrated by the Gopas, 
and -all other Hindus who -keep horned cattle for 
ufe or profit. On this feaft they vifit gardens, erect a 
pole in the fields, and adorn it with pendants and 
garlands. The Sunday before laft was our frf of 
May, on which the fame rites are performed by the 
fame clafs of people in England, where it is well 


.. known to be a relique-of ancient fuperftition in that 


country: it fhould feem, therefore, that the religion 


. of the eaft and the old religion of Britam had a ftrong 


afinity. Bhavani has another feftival ; but that‘is not 
kept by any one fet of Hindus in particular, and this 
is appropriated to one clafs of people. This is con- 
ftandy held or the ninth of Baach, which does not 


° always fall on our frf of May, as it did this year. 


Thofe members of the Society who are acquainted 
with the rules which regulate the feftivals, may be 
able to give better information concerning this point, 
I only mean to point out the refemblance.of the rites 
performed here and in England, but muft leave abler 
hands to inveftigate the matter further, if it fhou!d 
be thought deferving of the trouble. I find that the 
feftival which I have mentioned, is one of the moft 
ancient among the Hiudus. 


è 
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H. During the Huli, when mirth and feftivity 
reign among Hindus of every clafs, one fubje& of 
diverfion is to fend people on errands and expeditions 
that are to end in difappointment, and raife a laugh 
at the expence of the perfon fent. The Ju is al- 
ways in March, and the laft day is the greateft holi- 
day. All the Hiuudus who arc on that day at Jaggan- 
nalh, are entitled to certain diftinctions, which they 
hold to be of {fuch importance, that I found it expe 
dient to [tay there till the end of the feflival,; and I 
am of opinion, and fo are the reft of the officers, that 
} faved above five hundred men by the delay. The 


origin of the Muli feems loft in antiquity; and 1 


haye not been able to pick up the fmalleft account 
Of it. ; ` | 
» f 
D the rites of May-Zuy [how any affinity between 
the religion of England in times paft and that of the. 
Hindus in thefe.times, may not the cuftom of making 
sipril-fools, on the firft of that month, indicate fome 
traces of the Huli? I have never yet heard any ac- 
count of the origin of the Englifh cuftom ; but it is 
unqueftionably very ancient, and is {till kept up even 
in great towns, though lefs in them than tn the coun- 
uy. With usit 15 chiefly confined to the lower clafles 
of people; but in India high and low join init; and the 
jate Shujaul Daulah, lam told, was very fond of making 
Huli fcols, though be was a JMa/elman of the higheft 
rank. They carry it here fo far,.as to fend letters 
making appointments, in the Dames of perfons who, 
itis known, muft be abfent from their houfe at the 
time fixed on; and the laugh is always in proportion 
to the trouble given. | | 


TH. At JagannaPh I found the Sphinx of the Egyp- 
tians; and prefent the Society with a drawing ot it. 
Vurart Pandit, who was deputy Farjdar of Balafor, 
attended my detachment on the part of the ñZa#rattas. 


A ^ 
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He is now the principal Fusjdar, and is much of the 
gentleman: a man of learning, and very intelligent. 
From him I earned that the Spinax, here called Singh, 
is to‘appear at the end of the world, and, as foon as 
he is born, will prey on an elephant. He is, therefore, 
- figured feizing an elephant in his claws; and the ele- 
phant is made fmall, to fhow that the, Sigh, even a 
moment after his birth, will be very large ih. propor- 
' tion to it. | 


When I told Marari that the Egyptians worthipped 
the bull, and chofe the God by a black mark on his 
. tongue, and that they adored birds and trees, he imme- 
-diately exclaimed, “ their religion then was the fame 
** with ours; for we alfo chufe our fered bulls by the 
*« fame marks; we reverence the hana, the garura, and 
f* other birds; ‘we refpecb the pippal and the wats 
* among trees; and the /z/a/7 among (hrubs; but as 
* for onions (which I had mentioned) they are eaten 
** by low men; and'are fitter to be eaten than woi- 
** hipped.” 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. ` 


Without prefuming to queflion the authority of 
Murart Pandit, Y can only fay, that feveral Brahmans 
now in Bengal, have feen the figure at Jagannath, ' 
- where one of the gates is called Sinhadwar ; and they 
affure me, that they always confidered it as a mere re- 
prefentation of a Lion feizing a young elephant; nor 
do they know, they. fay, any fenfe for the word Sinha 
but a Lion, fuch as Mr. Haffings kept near his par- 
den. The Jiu called- Holaca in the Vedas, and 
P'halgutfava in common Sanferit books, is the felti- - 
val of the vernal feafon, or Naurus of the Perfans. 
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-4 SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CARNICOBAR, 
BY MR. G. HAMILTON. 





COMMUNICATED BY MR. ZOFFANY, 





THE ifland, of which I propofe to give a fuccin& 
account, is the northernmoft of that clufter in the 
Bay of Bengal, which goes by the name of the Nicobars. 
Ir is low, ofa round figure, about forty miles in cir- 
cumference, and appears at a Uiftance as if entirely co- 
"vered with trees: however, there are feveral well 
cleared and, delightful {pots upon it. The, foil is a 
“black kind of clay, and mar(hy. It produces in great 
abundance, and with little care, molt of the tropical 
fruits, fuch as pine-apples, plantains, papayas, cocoa- 
nuts, and areca-nuts ; alfo excellent yams, and a root 
called cchu. The-only four-footed animals upon the 
ifland are hogs, dogs, large rats, and an animal of the 
lizard kind, but large, called by the natives /o/ongui ; . 
thefe frequently carry off fowls and.chickens. The 
only kind of pouliry are hens, and'thofe not in great 
plenty. There are abundance’ of fnakes, of many 
different kinds; and the inhabitants frequently die of 
their bites. The timber upon the ifland is ‘of many 
forts, in gfeat plenty, and fome of it remarkably large, 
affording excellent materials for building or repairing 
fhips. ` f 
The natives are low-in ftature, but very well made, ` 
and furprizingly active and Drong : they are copper- 
coloured, ahd their features have a.caft of the Malay; 
quite the reverfe of elegant. The women, in par- ` 
ticular, are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair 
fhort, and the women have their heads fhaved quite 
bare, and Wear no covering but a fhort petticoat, made 
° of a fort of rufh or dry grafs, which reaches half-way 
down the thigh. This grafs is nct interwoven, but 
hangs round the perfon fomething like the thatching 
of a houfe. Such of them as have received prefents 
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` of cloth-petticoats from the fhips, commonly tie them 
round immediately under the arms. The men wear 
nothing but a narrow ftrip of cloth about the middle, 
in which they wrap up their privities fo tight, that 
there hardly is any appearance of them. The ears of 
both {exes are pierced when young, and by Íqueez- 


ing into the: holes large plugs of wood, or hanging: 


heavy weights of fhells, they contrive to render them 
wide and difagreeable to look at. They are naturally 
difpofed to be good humoured and gay, and are 
very fond of fitting at table with Europeans, where 
they eat every thing that is fet before them; and they 
car moft enormouily. They do not care ‘much for 
wine, but will drink bumpers of arrack as long as they 
can fee. A great part of their time is Ípent an feaft- 
ing and dancing. When a feaft is held at any vil- 
lage, every one "that chufes goes uninvited, for they 
are utter ftrangers to ceremony. At thofe feafts they 
eat immenfe quantities of pork, which is their favour- 
ite food. Their hogs are remarkably fat, being fed 
upon the cocoa-nut kernel and fea-water: indeed all 
their domeftic animals, fowls, de &c. are fed upon 
the fame. They have likewife plenty of {mall fea-fifh, 


which they ftrike very dexteroufly with lances, wading 


into the fea about knee-deep. They are fure of kill- 
ing a very {mall fifh at ten or twelve yards diftance. 
T hey eat the pork almoft raw, giving it only a hafty 
grill over a quick fire. They raft a fowl, by run- 
ning a piece of wood through it, by way of {pit, and 
holding it over a brif& fire, until the feathers are 
burnt off, when it is ready for eating, in their tafte. 
They never drink water; only cocoa-nut milk and 
a liquor called pura, which oozes from the cocoa-nut 


tree after cutting off the I bet {prouts or flowers. | 
O 


This they fuffer to ferment before it is ufed, and 
then -it is intoxicating, to which quality they add 
much by their method ‘of drinking it, by fucking 
it flowly through a (mall ftrav. Ate eating, the 


~ 
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young men and women, who are fancifully dreft with : 
leaves, go to dancing, and the old people furround them ` 
{moking tobacco and drinking ura. The dancers, 
while performing, fing fome <. their tunes, which are 
far from wanting harmony, and to which they keep 
exact time. Of mufical inftruments they have only 
one kind, and thar the fimpleft: It is a hollow bam- 
boo about 24 feet long and three inches in diameter ; 
along the outfide of which there is ftretched from end 
to end a fingle ftring made of the threads of a fplit 
cane; and the place under the’ {tring is hollowed a 
little, to prevent it from touching. "This inftrument 
is played upon in the fame manner as a guitar. tis 
capable of producing but few notes; the performer 
however makes it fpeak harmonioufly, and generally 
accompanies it with the voices l 


; What they know of phyfic is {mall and fimple. I 
had once occafion to fee an operation in furgery per- 
- formed on the toe of a young girl} who had been Bong 
by a fcorpion or centipee, The wound was attended 
with a confiderable fwelling, and the little patient 
Ícemed in great pain. One of the natives produced 
the under jaw of a finall fih,. which was loñg, and 
planted with two rows of teeth às fharp as needles: 
taking this in one hand, and a fmall ftick by way of 
hammer in the otber, heftruck the. teeth three or four 
times into the fwelling, and made it bleed freely : the 
‘toe was then bound up with certain leaves, and next 
_ day the child was running about perfectly well. 


\ 


Their houfes are generally built upon the beach, in. 

villages of fifteen or-twenty houfes each; and each 

hoafe contains a family of twenty perfons and upwards. 

Thefe habitations are raifed upon wooden pillars, about 

. ten feet from the ground; they are round, and, hav; 

ing no windows, look like bee-hives, covered with 
Vori.IlL . Z, ` 
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` thatch. The entry is through a trap-door bclow, 
` where the family mount by a ladder, which is drawn 
up at night. This manner of building is intended 
to fecure the houfes from being infefted with fnakes 
and rats; and for that purpofe the pillars are bound 
round with a fmooth kind of. kat, which prevents 
animals from being able.to mount ; befides which, 
each pillar has a broad round flat piece cf wood near 
the top of it, the projecting of which effectually . 
prevents the further progrefs of fuch vermin as may 
have paffed the leaf. The flooring is made with thin 
{trips of bamboos, laid at fuch diftances from one 
another as to leave free admiffion for light and air; : 
and the infide is neatly finifhed and decorated with 
fifhing-lahces, nets, &c. | 


The art of making cloth of any kind is quite un- 
known to the inhabitants of this ifland ; what they 
have is got from the fhips that come to trade in cocoa- 
nuts. In exchange for their nuts (which are reckoned 
the fineft in this part of India) they will accept of but 
few articles ; what they chiefly with for is cloth of dif- 

 ferent.colours, hatchets-and hanger-blades, which they 

ufe in cutting down the nuts. Tobacco and arrack they 
are very fond of ; but expect thefe in prefents. They 
have no money of their own, nor will they allow any , 
value to the coin of other countries, further than as 
they happen to fancy them for ornaments ; the young 
"women fometimes hanging ftrings of dollars about 
"their necks. However, they are good judges of gold 
and filver; and itis no eafy matter to impofe bafer 
metals upon them as fuch, 


' They purchafe a much larger quantity of cloth 
than is confumed upon their own ifland. , This is 
— intended for the Chowry market. Choury is a {malt - 
and to tbe fouthward of theirs, to which a large 
fleet of their, boats fails every year about the month 
of November, to exchange cloth for canoes ; for they 
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cannot make thefe themfelves. This voyage. they 
perform by the help of the fun and fars, i they 
know nothing of the compafs. » 
_ In theif difpofition there are two rémarkable quali. 
ties. One is their entire neglect of compliment and 
ceremony ; and the other, their averfion to difhonelty. 
A Cardicobarian travelling to a diftant village upon” 
bufineís or amufement, paffes through many towns 
in his way without perhaps fpeaking to any one. If 
he is hungry or tired, he goes up into the neareft houfe, 
and helps himfelf to what he wants, and fits till he 
is refted, without taking the fmalleft notice.of any of 
the family, unlefs he has bufinefs or news to commu- 
nicate, Theft or robbery is'fo very rare amongit 
them, that a man going out of his houfe, never 
takes away his ladder, or fhuts his door, but leaves 
it open for. any body to enter that pleafes, without 
the leaft apprehenfion of having any thing ftolen from 
bim. | ' 


Their intercourfe with {rangers is fo frequent, that 
they have acquired in general the barbarous language 
of the Porfuguefe, lo common over India ; their own 
tongue has a found quite different from moft others, 
theit wotds being pronounced with a kind of ftop, 
or catch in the throat, at every fyllable. The few fol- 
lowing words will {erve to fhew thofe who are ac- ` 
quainted with other Indian languages, whether there 


is any fimilitude between them. ; - 
"A man, "Kegonia. Tó eat, Gia. 
A woman, Kecanna, Todrink, ‘ORR. 
A child, Chu. Yams, T’ owls, 


To laugh, Ayelaur, To weep, Poing. 
A canoe, App. ' A pine-apple, Frung. 
Z, 2 
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A houfe, Albanum. To feep, Loom loom. 
A fowl, Hayam. A dog, Tamam. 
A hog, Hown ` ue, Tanta. 
Fih, Ka. Rain, ` Koomra, 


They have no notion of a God; but they believe 
firmly in the Devil, and worfhip him from fear. In 
every village there is a high pole :erected with long, 
firings of ground-rattans hanging from it, which, it 
is faid, has the. virtue to keep him at a diftance, 
When they fee any Deng of an approaching ftorm, they ` 
imagine that the Devil intends thenra vifit ; upon which 
many fuperlütious ceremonies are- performed. The 
people of every village march round their own boun- 
dares, and fix up.at different diftances- {mall fticks 
fplit at the-top, into which fplit they put a piece of 
cocoa-nut, a wifp of tobacco, and the leaf of a cer- 
tain plant, Whether this is meant as à peace-offering 
to the Devil, or a íÍcarecfow to frighten him aways 
does not appear. S . 


” 


- 


When a man dies, all his live flock, cloth, hatchet, 
ffhing-lances, and in fhort every moveable thing he: 
poffeffed i is buried with him; and his death is móurned 
by the whole village. In one view, this is an excellent 
cuftom, feeing it prevents all difputes about the pro- 
perty of the deceafed amongft his relations. His 
wife muft conform to cuítom, by having a joint cut off 
from one of- her fingers ze and, if fhe refufes this, fhe 
muft fubmit to have a deep notch cut in one of the 
pillars of her houfe. | dë 

I was once prefent at the funeral of an old woman. 
When we went into the houfe, which had belonged to 
the deceafed, we found it full of her female relations ; 
fome of them were employed in wrapping up the 
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corpfe in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to pieces 
all the cloth which had belonged to her. In another 
houfe hard by, the men of the village, with a great many 
others from the neighbouring towns, were fitting drink: 
ing /oura and {moking tobacco. In the -mean time 
two ftout young feilows were bufy digging a grave in 
the fand near the houfe. - When the women had done 
with the corpfe, they fet up a moft hideous howl, upon 
which -the people began to affemble round the grave, ` 
and four men went up irtto the houfe to bring down 

the body ; in doing this they were much interrupted 

by a young man, fon to the deceafed, who endeavoured 

with all his might to prevent them, but finding it in 

vain, he clung round the body, and was carried to the, 
grave along with it: there, after a violent ftruggle, 

he was turned away, and conducted back to the houfe. 

The corpfe now put into the grave,.and the lafhings 

which bound the legs and arms cut, all the live ftock 

which had been the property of the deceafed, confift- 
‘ing of about half a dozen hogs and as many fowls, 
was killed, and flung in above it. A man then ap- 

proached with a bunch of leaves ftuck. upon the end 

of: a pole, which he {wept two or three times gently 

along the corpfe, and then the grave was filled’ up. 

` During the ceremony, the women Continued to make 
^ the moft horrible vocal concert imaginable: the men 
faid nothing. A few days afterwards, a kind of mo- 
nument was erectéd over the grave, with a pole upon 
it, tó which long ftrips of cloth of different colours 
were hung. _ e aa 3 


Polygamy 13 not known among them ; and their pu- ` 
nifhment of adultery is not lefs fevere than effectual. 
They cut, from the man’s offending member a piece 
of the forefkin, proportioned to the frequent commif- 
fion or enormity of the crime. 


_ There feems to fubfift among thema perfect equa- 
lity. A few perfons, from their age, bave.a little 
z Z 3 
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moré refpect paid to them ; but there is no appearance 
of authority one over another. Their fociety feems 
bound rather by mutual obligations continually con- 
ferred and received: the fimpleft and beft of all 
ties, | ! 


The inhabitants of the Zdamans are faid to-be 
Cannibals, The people of Carnicobar have a tradition 
among them, that feveral canoes came from Andaman 
many years ago, and that (he crews were all armed, 
and committed great depredations, and killed feveral 
Of the Nicobarians. It appears at firt remarkable, 
that there fhould be fuch a wide difference between 
the manners of the inhabitants of,iflands fo near to 
one another; the Andamans being favage Cannibals, 
and the others, the moft harmlefs inoffenfive people 
pofhble. But it is accounted for by the following 
hiftorical anecdoté, which, I havé been affured, is. 
matter of fa&. Shortly after the Por/uguefe had dif- 
covered the paffage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, one of their fhips on board of which were a 
number of Mozambique negroes, was loft on the dnd- 
aman lands, which were till then uninhabited. `The 
blacks remained on the ifland, and fettled there: thé: 
Europeans made a [mall fhallop, in which they failed to 
Pegu. On the other hand, the Nicobar lande were 

eopled from the oppofite main and the coaft of Pegu ; 
1n proof of which, the Nicobar and Pega languages are 
faid, by thofe acquainted with the latter, to have 
much refemblance. ELE. 
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THE DESIGN OF .4 TREATISE ON THE 
PLANTS OF, INDIA. 





BY THE PRESIDENT. - ` Pu 





TES greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the pro- 
A grefs of knowledge in thefe. provinces, except 
in thofe branches of it which belong immediately to 
our feveral profeffions, is the want of leifure for gene- 
Tal refearches ; and, as .4rchimedes, who was happily 
maíter of his time, had not /pace enough to move 
= the greateft weight with the {malleft’ force, thus we, 
who have ample {pace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a place to 
** ftand on, faid the great mathematician, and 1 will 
* move the whole earth :” Give us time, we may fay, 
for our inveffigations, and we will transfer to Europe 
' all the feiences, arts, and literature of Aa, ** Not 
to have defpaired,"' however, was thought a degree 
of merit in the Roman General, even though ‘he was 
defeated; and having fome hope that others may 
occafionally find more leifure than it will ever, at 
` Jeaft in this country, be my lot to enjoy, -I take the 
liberty to propofe a work, from which very curious 


information, and poffibly very folid advantage, may 
be derived. | 


Some hundreds of plants, which are yet imperfectly 
known to European botanitts, and with the virtues of 
which they are wholly unacquainted, grow wild on 
the plains and in the fore(ts.of India. The Amarcofh, 
` an excellent vocabulary of the San/crit language, conr 
tains in one chapter the names of about three hun» ` 
dred medicinal vegetables; the Medini may com- 
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prize many more; and the Dravyabidana, or Dic- 
tionary of Natural Produéñions, includes, 1 believe, a 
far greater numbers the properties of which are dif- 
tinctly related in medical tracts of approved authority. 
Now the firft ftep, in compiling a treatife on the plants 
of India, fhould be to write their true names in Ro- 
man letters, according to the moft accurate orthogra- 
phy, and in San/crit, preferably to any vulgar diale&t.; 
becaufe a learned language is fixed in books, while 
‘popular idioms are in conflant fluétuation, and will not 
perhaps, be underftcod a century hence by the inha- 
bitants of thefe Indian territories, whom future bota- 
Hiits may confult on the common appellations of trees 


. and flowers, The childifh denominations of plants from 
"the perfons who firft defcribed them, Mp -wholly 


to be rejected; for Champaca and Hinna {eem to me 

not only more elegant, but far properer defignations' 
of an ban and an Arabian, plant, than Michelia and 
Lawjoria ; hor can I fee without pain, that the great 

Swedia botanift confidered it as the fupreme and only 

reward of labour in this part of natural hiftory, to pre- 

ferve a name by hanging it on a.bloffom, and that he 

declared this mode of premoting and adorning botany, 

worthy of being continued with holy reverence, though 

fo high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred with 

chape reffrve, and not proftttuted for ihe purpoje of ` 
conciliating ‘the good-will, or etexnizing ihe memory, 

of any but his chofen followers; no, not even of faints. 
His DÉI of an hundred and fifty (uch names, clearly 
{hows that his excellent works are the trué bafis of his 
juft celebrity, which. would have been feebly fupported 
by the ftalk ot Loaiza. From what proper name 
the Plantain is called Maja, 1 do-not know; but it 
feerhs to be the Dutch -pronunciation of the Ara- 
bic word for that vegetable, and ought-not, therefore, 
to'have appeared in his it; thodgh;àn my opinion, it 


` ts‘the only rational name ifi.the mufler-roll. ` As to the 


t 


fyftem ot Linnæus, it is the fyitem of Nature, fubor- 
dinate indeed to the beautiful arrangement of natural 
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orders, of which he hath given a rough fketch, and 
Which may hereafter, perhaps, be complete: but the 
 diftribution of vegetablesinto claffes, according to the 
number, length, and pofition of the ftamens and pif- 
tils, and of thofe. c/affes into finds and fpecies; ac- 
cording to certain marks of dif{crimination, will 
ever be found the cleareft and moft convenient of me- 
thods, and fhould therefore be’ ftudioufly obferved 
in the work which 1 now fuggeft; but I muft be 
forgiven, if J propofe to reject the Linnæan appella- 


tions of the twenty-four c/effes, becaule, although 


they appear torbe Greek (and, if they really were fo, 
that alone might be thought a fufücient objection) yet 
in truth they are not Greek, ñor even formed by ana- 
logy to the language of Grecians ; for-Polygamos, Mo- 
mindros, and. thé ret of that form, are both mafculine 
and feminine; Po/ydudra, in the abítract, never oc- 
curs, and Polyandrion . means a public cemetery ; 
diecia.and hiecus are not found in books of authority ; 
, nor; 1f they were, would they be derived from sis, but 
from dia, which would include the /rzecia ; let me add 
that the: twelfih» and thirteenth clatles are ill diftin- 
guifhed by their appellations, «Inde cndently-of other 
exceptions to them, fince the real diftinétion between 
them confifts not fo much in the number of their fta- 
mens, as in the’ pice where they are inferted ; and 
‘that the fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accu- 


‘rately difcriminated by two words formed in defiance ` 


_ of grammatical analogy, fince there are but favo pow- 


- < ers, or two diverfities of a in each of thofe claffes, 


Calycopolyandros might, perhaps, Hot inaccurately de- 
note a flower of tlie helft clafs ; but fuch a com- 
pound would full favour of barbarifm or-pedantry ; 
and the beft way to amend Dach a fyftem-of- words is 


to efface it, and fupply its place be 'a more firhple 


nomenclator, which may eafily be found Numerals 


, may. be-ufed-for the eleven firft clatfes; the former of 


two numbers being always appropriated to the famers, 
SE the latter to (he e iftils. - Short L as:on the 
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calyx or calice, in the receptacle, tivo long, four long from 
one baje, from two or many bajes, with anthers con- 
necled, onthe piflils, iniwo flowers, in twodiflind plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every pur- 
pole of difcrimination; but I do not offer this asa ` 
perfec fubítitute for the words, which 1 condemn. 
The allegory of zer and nuptials, even if it were 
complete, ought, Í think, to be difcarded, as unbe- - 
coming the gravity of men, who, while they fearch 
for truth, can have no bufinefs to inflame their ima- 
ginations ` and, while they profefs to give defcrip- ` 
tions, have nothing to do with metaphors. Few paf- ` 
fages in f/oifía, the “mofi im pudent book evercompofed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the hundred- 
forty-fixth number of the Botanical Philofophy, and: 
the broad comment of its grave author,- who dares, 
like OGavius in his epigram, lo /peak with Roman 
Jimplieity ; nor can the Lianean defcription of the 
Arum, and many other plants, be read in Englifa 
without exciting ideas which the occafion does not re- 
quire. Hence it is that no well-born and well.edu- 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf with” 
botany as it is now explained, though a more. elegant 
and delightful ftudy, or one, more likely to att and 
¿embellifh other female accomplifhments, could not . 
poffibly be recommended. 

When the Sanfert names of the Indian plants have. 
been correctly written in a large paper-book, one page 
being appropriated to each, the freth plants them- 
felves, procured in their refpective fealons, muft be 
concifely, but accurately, c/affed and defcribed ; after 
which their feveral u/s in medicine, diet, or manu- 
factures, may be collected with the affiftance of Hindu 
phyficians, from the medical books in San/crit, and 
their accounts either difapproved or'eftablifhed by re- 
peaied experiments, as fait as they can be made with ` 
exa-tnels, 
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By way of example, I annex the defcriptions of five 
Indian plants; but am, unable, at this feafon, to re- 
examine them, and wholly defpair of leifure to exhibis 
others, of which 1 have collected the names, and moft 
of which I have feen in bloflom.. 


pos L MUCHUCUNDA. 


a 


Twenty, from One Bafe. 


Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leafleats oblong. 

Cor. .Five petals, oblong. | 

Stam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, fertile ; 
five fhorter, fterile. In fome flowers, the unprolifc 
ftamens longer. ` | 

Pift. Style cylindric. ` f 

-Peric. A capíule, with five cells, many-feeded. 

Seeds. Roundifh, compreffed, winged. ` 

Leaves. Of many different fhapes., - 

Ufes. The quality refrigerant. 


One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs of wa- 
ter, forms a cooling mucilage, of ufe in virulent go- 
norrheas. The Muchucunda, called ao Pichuca, is 
exquifitely fragrant: its calyx is covered with an 
odoriferous duft ; and the dried flowers in fine pow- 
der, taken'as fnuff, are faid, im a San/cri£ book, al- 
moft inftantaneoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 


Note.. This plant differs a little from the Penta- 
petes of Linnaeus. 


IL. BILVA, or MALURA. ` 
° Many on the Receptacle, and One. 
Cal. ` Four or five cleft-beneath. pr 
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Cor. Four or five petals; moftly reflex. 

Stam. Forty to forty-cight filaments; anthers 
moflly erect. 

Pif. Germ, roundith ; Style Ímooth, fhort; Stigma 
clubbed. 

Peric. A {pheroidal berry, very large; many- 
feeded. I | 

Seeds. Toward the «furface ovate, in a pellucid 
mucus. 

Leaves. Ternate; common petiole long; leaflets 
fubovate ; obtufely notched with fhort petiol es; some 
almoft lanced. 

Stem. Armed with fharp hows 

Liss, The fruit, nutritious, warm, cathartic ; in 
tafte delicious, in fragrance exquifite: its aperient 
and deterfive quality, and its efficacy in removing ha- 
bitual coftivenefs, having been proved by conítant 
expetience, The mucus S of the feed is, for fome 

purpofes, a SE good cement, 


Note. This fruit is called Srip'hala,' becaufe it 
~fprang, fay the Indian: poets, from the milk of Sri, 
the Goddefs of Abundance, who beftowed it on man- 
kind at the requeft of /fivara, whence he alone wears 
a chaplet of Bilva flowers: to him only the Hindus 
. offer thcm ; and, when they fee any of them fallen 
on the 'ground, they také them up with reverence, 
and carry them to his temple. From the firft. blofom 
of this plant, that I could infpe&, 1 had imagined 
that it-belonged to the fame clafs with the Durio, be- 
caufe the filaments appeared ro "be diftributed in five 
_fets ; but in all that I have lince examined, they ar 
perfectly diftin&. | 


WL SRINGATAC A. 


Four and One. 


Cal. Four cleft, with a long. peduncle above, 
Cor, Four petals. 
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Stam. Anthers kidney-fhaped. 

Pif. Germ roundith ; SC long, as the filaments; - 
Stigma clubbed. 

Seed. A Nut with four Boone angles (two of them 
Jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

— Leaves. Thofe which float on the water are 
rhomboidal; the two upper fides unequally notched, 
the two lower, right lines. Their petioles buoyed 
up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy "e not blad- 
ders. 

‘Root. Knotty, like coral. 

Us. The freth kernel, in fveetnefs and delicacy, 
equals that of the filbert. “A mucus, fecreted by mi- 
nute glands, covers the wet leaves, which are confi- 
dered as cooling. 


Note. Itfeems to be the floating Trapa of Lm- 
HEUS, df I | 


IV. PUTICARAJA, 
EA Ten and One. 


Cal. Five-cleft, 

/Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legumen; two feeds, 

^U Leaves. Oval, pinnáted. 

Stent Armed, 

-Ujfes, "Fhe feeds are very bitter, and, perhaps, & t9- 
nic; fince one of them, bruifed and given in two- 
t will, as the Hindus affert, cure an intermittent 

fever, 


V. MADHUCA. (See Fol, I. page 300.) 
Many, zo# on the Receptacle, and One. 


(al. Perianth four or five-leaved. 
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2852 TREATISE ON THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 
Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flefhy. Bor- 


der nine, or ten, parted. 
Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, erect, 
acute, fubvillous. 
Piff. Germ roundith; Style long, awl-fhaped. 
' Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts ? 
Leaves, | Oval, fomewhat pointed. d 
Ufes. The tubes efculent, nutritious; yielding, 
by difüllation, an inebriating fpirit, which, if the 
fale of it were duly re(trained by law, might be applied 
to good purpofes. A ufeful oil is exprefled from the 
feed. 


Li 


Note. It refembles the Baffia of the Koenig. 


Such would be the method of the work which I 
recommend ; but even the {pecimen which I exhibit; 
might, in fkilful hands, have been more accurate, 
Engravings of the plants may be annexed ; but I have 
more than once experienced, that the beft anatomical 
and botanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe notion of the objects which they 
were intended to reprefent. As we learn a new lan- 
guage by reading approved compofitions in it with 
the aid of a Grammar and Dictionary, fo we can 
only ftudy with effect the natural hiftory of vegetables 
by analyfing the plants themíclves with the PAuo/o- 
phia Botanica, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be-confidered as the 
Dichonary of that beautiful language, in which Na- 
ture would teach us what plants we mufl avoid as nox- 
ious, and what we muft cultivate as falutary ; for that 
the qualities of plants are m fome degree connected 
with tbe natural orders and claffes of them, a num- 
ber of inftances would abundantly prove. 
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ON THE DISSECTI ON OFTHE P.4 NGOLIN, 


lu a Letter to General Carnac 
from Adam Burt, Ef. 
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S €OMMÜNICATED BY THE GENERAL. 





SIR, 


| [^ compliance with your defire, I moft willingly 
do myfelf the honour to prefent to you my ob er 
vations and reflections on the diffection of one of thofe 
animals, of which we have à print, with.a very fhort 
account, in the Zzg' Volume of the TranfaGions of 
the <Afiatic Society. The animal, from which that 
likenefs has been taken, was fent by Mr. Zeite, from 
Chitra, to thé Prefident Sir IM gm Jones. Te is dif- 
tinguifhed in the Tranfactions by a name, which I do 
not at prefent remember; but probably the animal 
is of the fame genus with the Munus, as deferibed in 
the former edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, or 
perhaps, not different from the Pangolin of Buffon. 
The reprefentation of this animal in the Memoirs 
of the Afiatic Society, makes it unneceflary for me to 
enter into any general defcription of its external figure 
and appearance. There are on cach foot five claws, of 
which the outer and inner are {mall when compared 
with the other three. There are no diftin&t toes; bur 
each nail is moveable by a joint at its root. This 
creature is extremely inoffenfive : it has wo teeth; and 
its feet are tinable to grafp. Hence it would appear 
that Nature, having furnifhed it with a coat of mail 
for its protection, has, with fome regard to juftice, de- 
nied it the powers of acting with hoftility againft 
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its fellow-creaturcs. The nails are well adapted 
for digging in the ground ; and the animal is fo dex- 


terous in eluding its enemies, by concealing itfelf om ` 


holes and among rocks, that it 15 extremely difficult 
te procure one. 


H 


' The upper jaw is covered with a crofs cartilaginous 


ridge, which though apparently not at all fuited to any ` 


purpofes of smaftication, may, by increafmg the fur- 
face of the palate, extend the fenfe of tafte. , The ocfo- 
phagus admitted Si fore: finger with cafe, The tongue 
at the bottom of the mouth is nearly about the ñze 
of the little finger, trom whence it tapers to a point. 
The animal at Dleafure protrudes this member a great 
way from the mouth. The tongue arifes from the 
enfiform carulage, and the contiguous mufcles of the 
belly, and palles in form of a round diftiné mufcle 
from over the ftomach, tbrough the thorax, immedi- 
ately under the- fternum ; and interior to the wind- 


-pipein the throat, W hen diffe&ed out, the tongue 


could be eaíily elongated lo as to reach more than the 
length of the animal, exclufive of us tail. There 1s 
a clufter of falivary-glands feated around the tongue, 
as it enters the mouth. — Thefe will necetfarly be 
compreffed by the action of the tongue, fo as occa- 
fionally to upp: j a plentiful flow of their fecretion. , 
The Mas is ear /iluginors, and analogous to that 
of the gallinaceous tribe ‘of birds. It was filled with 
friall tlones and gravel, which in this-part of the 
country, me almoft univerfally calcareous. Thein- 
ner furface of the ftomach was rough to the feel, and 
formed into folds, the interftices of which were 
filled with a M fecretion. The guts were filled 
with a fandy pulp, in which, however, were > interfperfed 
a few diftin& (mall ftones. No veftiges of any ani- 
nial or vegetable food could be traced in the whole 
prime vie. The gall- -bladder was diftended with a 
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fluid, refembling in colour and confiftence the dregs 


- 


, The fabje& was a female: its dugs were two, 


. feated on the breat. The uterus and organs of ge- 


neration were evidently thofe of a viviparous animal. 


Forcibly ftruck with the phenomena which this 
quadruped exhibited, my imagination at once over- 
leaped the boundaries by which {cience endeavours 
to circumfcribe the- productions aad the ways of 
Nature; and believing with Buffon, que tout ce qui 


- peut etre eff, Y did not hefitate to conjecture that this 


animal might poffibly derive its nourifhment from 
mineral fubftances. This idea l'accozdingly hazarded 
in anaddrefs to Colonel Kyd. The piri. of inquiry, 
natural to that gentléman, -could be ill fatisfied by 


_ ideas thrown out e ently at random and he foon 


called on me to expl ain my, dai and its foundation, 

Though we have perhaps no clear idea of the 
manner in which vegetables extract their nourifh- 
ment from earth, yet the fact being fo, it may not 
be. unreafonable to fuppofe that fome animal may 
dérive nutriment by a procefs fomewhat fimilar. It 
appears-to me, t hat "facts produced by Spallanzani di- 
rectly invalidate the-experiments, from which he has 
drawn the inference, that! fowls {wallow ftones merely 
from ftupidity ;- and “that fuch fubftances aré alto- 
gether unneceflary “to thofe animals. He reared 
fowls, without permitting them ever to {wallow fand ` 


_ or ftones; but he alfo eftablifhed the faét, that car- ^ 
, nivorous animals may become frugivorous ; and herbi- 


vorous animals may come to live on defh, A wood. 
pidgeon he brought to thrive on putrid meate The 


experiment on fowls, then, only corroborates the proof, ` 


that we have it in our power by habits to alter the na- 

taral conftitution of. animals. Again, the eminent in- 

veftigator of truth found, that fowls died when fed 
Vor. 11, et a 


` 


\ 
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on ftones alone; but furely that fact is far fhort of 
proving that fuch fubftances are not agreeable. to the. ' 
original purpofes of nature in the digeftive proceís of 
thefé animals.: When other fubftances (hall have - 
been detected in the ftomach of this animal, my in- 
ference, from what I have feen, muft neceffarily fall 
to the ground. But if, like other animals with; mut 
cular and cartilaginous ftomachs, this fingular qua- 
druped confumes grain, it muft-bc_furprifing that no 
veftige of fuch food was. found prefent in the whole 
alimentary canal, fince in that thinly inhabited coun- 
try, the wild animals are free to feed without intrufion 
from man :' nor can it be inferred from the fructure 
of the ftomach, that this aninial lives on ants or. on 
infe&s. , Animals devoured as food, though of con- 
fiderable fize and folidity, with à proportionably {mall 
extent of furfaceto be acted on by the gaftric juice 
^ gnd fhe a&tion:of the ftomach, are readily diffolved 
and digefted by animals pofleffing not a cartilaginous, , 
but a membranaceous flomach ; as for inftance, a frog 
in that of a fnake, « ` is P l 


In the ftomach many. minerals are foluble, and the 
molt active things which we can fwallow. . Calcareous 
fubftances are readily acted on. Dr. Priefley has 
afked, a May- not phlogiftic matter be the moft ef . 
** fential part of the food and fupport of both vege- 
sr table and animal bodies?" — 1 confefs, that 
Dr. Priefleys finding caufe to propofe the queftion, 
inclines me to fuppofe that the affirmative to it may 
be true. Earth-feems to be the bafis of all animal ` 
matter, The growth of the bones muft be attended | 
with à conftant fupply; and in, the human fpecies 
there. isa copious difcharge of calcareous matter 
thrown out by ‘the kidneys and falivary glands. 
May not the quadruped in queftion derive phlogifton 
from earth š falt, from mineral fubítances? And, as 
it.temÜt deprived of the power of drinking. water, , 
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bit dei is neceffary' to the fubliftence of’ his gé 
poreal machine. : ! | | 

‘Conk dering the fcaly coveting of this animal,. we 
may conceive that it may bé at leaft neceflary for 
its exiftence, ` on that account, to imbibe a greater 
proportion of earth than is necellary to other animals: 
It may deferve confideration, that birds are covered 
with feathers, which in their conftituent principles ap- 
proach to the nature of horn:and bone. Of thefe 
animals the gallinaceous tribe {wallow ftones ; and 
the carnivorous take in the feathers and bones of their 
prey : ‘the latter article i is known to be foluble in the 
membranaceous ftomachs.; and hence is 4 copious 
fupply of the earthy principles. In truth, I do not 
know that any thing is foluble in the ftomach of ani- 
mals, which may not be thence abforbed ihto their 
circulating fyftem ; and, nothing can be fo abforbed 
without affecting. the whole conftitution. 5 


What I have here flated i is all that I could advance 
to the Colonel ; but my opinión has been fince not a 
little confitmed, by obferving the report of'experl- 
ments by M. Bruguatell of Pavia, on the authority 
of M. Crell, by which we learn, that fome birds have 
fo great a diffolvent power in the gaftric ‘juice, as‘td 
diffolvé in their ftomachs Ants, TO cue. cal- 
Careous ftones, and oe š P 


3 beg only farther to BT Gg ec? thiügs.i iti 
Buffon’ s defcription df the: Pangolin;. not apparently 
quite applicable to this animal, might have been ow- 
ingto his defcription being only-fronrthecview ofa 
dried: preparation, in which the organs:cf generation 
would be obliterated, and the dugs {Kitivelled away {o 
as to be’ imperceptible ; 3 elfe that élegant-philofopher 
-could not have aílerted that, “ tous’ les anfnaua quaa 


"dipedes, qui font comverts Pecailles, font é&npares."* 
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Excufe my prolixity, which is only in me the ne- 
ceffary attendant of my fuperficial knowledge of 
things. In ingenuoufnefs, however, I hope that 1 


am not inferior to any man: and I am proud to fub- 
Ícribe myfelf, 


Sir, p E 
Y our moft obedient humble fervant, 
ADAM BURT: . 


Gya, September 14, 1789. ` 


A Letter from DoGor Anderfon-to Sir William Jones, 


DEAR SIR, | 


- THE male Zac infe& having hitherto efcaped the 
obfervation of naturalifts, I fend the enclofed defcrip- 
«fion made by Mr. William Roxburgh, furgeon on 
this eftablifhment, and botanift to. the Honourable 
Company, in hopes you will give it a place in the 
publication of your Society, as Mr. Roxburgh’s dif- 
covery will bring Lac'a genus into the clafs He- 


miptera of Linneus. 
| ‘Jam, with efteem, 
a Deat Sir, 
° Your very obedient fervant, 


" JAMES ANDERSON. 


` 


Fort St. George, January 2, 1790. 
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ON THE LACSHA, OR LAQ INSECTA 





BY MR. WILLIAM ROXBURGH, 





OME pieces of very frefh-looking lac adhering 

“to {mall branches of «usa cinerea, were brought 
me from the mountains on the 2oth of lat month. 
T kept them carefully, and to-day, the 4th of Decem- 
ber, fourteen days from the time they came from the 
hills, myriads of exceedingly minute animals were ob- 
{erved creeping about the lac and branches it adhered 
to, and more ítill iffuing from (mall holes over the 
. furface of the cells: other fmall and perforated ex- 
creícences were obferved with a glafs amongft the 
perforations, from which the minute infects iffued, re- 
gularly two to each hole, and crowned with fome very > 
fine white hairs. When the hairs were rubbed off, 
two white {pots appeared. The animals, when fingle, 
ran about pretty brifkly ; but in general they were fo 
numerous as to be crowded over one another. The 
body is oblong, tapering moft towards the tail, below 
plain, above convex, with a double, or flat margin: Ja, 
terally on the back part of the thorax are two {mall tu- 
bercles; which may be the eyes: the body behind the 
thorax is croffed with twelve rings; legs fix; feelers 
(antennz) half the length of the body, jointed, hairy, 
each ending in two hairs as long as theantenne ; rump, 
a white point between two terminal hairs, which aré as 
lorg as the body of the animal; the mouth I could not 
fee. On opening the cells, the fubftance that they were 
formed of cannot be better defcribed, with refpect to 
appearance, than by faying it is like the traníparent 
amber that beads are made of: the external covering 
of the cells may be about half a line thick, is re- 
markably ftrong anc able to refift injuries; the par- 
titions are much thinner; the cells are in general 
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irregular [quares, pentagons, arid hexagons, about an 
eighth of an inch'in diameter, and 4 deep ; ; they have 
no communication with each, other: all thefe I opened 
- during the time the animals were iffuing, contained 
in one-half-a (mall bag filled with a thick red jelly- 
like liquor, replete with what I take to be eggs ; thele 
bags; or utriculi, adhere tothe bottom of the cells, and 
have each: two necks, which pafs through perforations 
in the external cóat of the cells, forming the fore-men- 
tioned excrefcences, and’ ending in fome, very fine 


- .hairs. The other half of the cells have a diftin& 


opening, and contain a white fubítance, like fome 
few ña dl cotton rolled together, and numbers 
of the infects themfelves, ready to make their exit. 
Several of the fame infedts ` J obferved to have drawn. 
up their legs, and to*lié flat theyedid not move ón 
being touched,’ nor’ did they fhow any Gens of gaer? 
with the greatelt i irritation, 4 

utl 5. "The fame minute hexapédes Continue . 
iffuing from théir cells in nümbers ; they. are more 
lively, ofa deepéned red colour, “and fewer of the mo- 
tionlefs fort. . To-day I faw the mouth; it is a flat- 
tened point, about thé middle of the breaft, which the 
litde animal ‘projedts on: "being, compreffed,. . 


e Cp 
$ > 


| Deienibes 6: The male infe&s Í havé found Pes 
A few'óf them are conftaritly ’ rubning | among the fe- 
males moft actively: as yét they ate fcatce more, I 
imagine, than orie tó sooo females, but twice their fize. 
The head is obtufe ; eyes black, very large; antenne 
clavated, feathered, about 2 the length of the body; be- 
low the ‘middle: an articulation, fuck as’ thófe i in the 
legs; colour between the eyes a beautiful fhining green; - 
neck very.fhort; body oval, brown ; abdomen oblong, 
the length of body and Head; legs fix; wings mem- . 
branaceous, four, longer than the body, fixed to the 


` 
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fides of the thorax, narrow at their infertions, growing 
broader for two-thirds of their length, then rounded ; 

the anterior pair is twice the fize “of the pofterior'; a 
{trong fibre runs along their anterior margins ; they 
lie flat, like wings of a common fly, when it walks 
or refts ; no hairs from the rump; it fprings moft 
actively to a confiderable diftance on being touched ; 


` mouth in the-under part of the head; maxille tranf- 


verfe. To-day the female infects continue iffuing in 
great numbers, and move about as on the 4th. 


December 7. The fmall red infe&ts fill more nu- 
merous, and move about as.before: winged iníects, 
füll very few, continue active. There "have been 
freíh leaves and bits of the branches of both unoja 
cinerea and corinda put into the wide mouthed bottle 
with them: they walk over them indifferently, without 
fhowing any preference, nor inclination to work nor 
copulate. I opened a cell whence I thought the winged 
flies had come, and found feveral, eight or ten, more 


` in it, ftraggling to fhake off their incumbrances : they 


were in one, of thofe utriculi mentioned on the 4th, 
which ends in two mouths, (but up with fine white 
hairs, but one of them was open for the exit of the 
flies; the other would no doubt have opened in due 
time: this utriculus 1 found now perfectly: dry, and 
divided into cells by exceeding thin partitions, I 
imagine, before any of the flies made their efcape, it 
might have contained about twenty. In thefe minute 
cells with the living flies, or whence they had made 
their efcape; were fimall dry dark coloured compreffed 
grains, which may be the dried excrements of the 
files, | 
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meo 


Note D the Pref den, 


THE Hindus mM fix names for Iac but they gee 
nerally call it Lagha, from the multi'tde of {mall n- 
fets, who, as they believe, difcharge it from their 
flomachs, and at length deftroy the tree on which they 
form their colonies. Á fine Pippala near Crifamanagar, 
ås now almoft wholly deftroyed by them, 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 


“DELIVERED 25 FEBRUARY, 1790. 


THE SEVENTH 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 





Gentlemen, 


LTHOUGH we are atthis moment ui derably 
A nearer to the frontier of Chima than to the far- 
theft limit of the Briti dominions in Hindufan, yet 
. the firft ftep that we fhould take in the philofophical 
journey, which I propofe for your entertainment at the 
prefent meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 


$ 


the habitable globe known to the beft geographers of ` 
Old Greece and Egypt; beyond the boundary of whofe . 


knowledge we fhall difcern from the heights of the 
northern mountains an empire nearly equal in furface 
to a fquare of fifteen degrees; an empire, of which 1 
do not mean to affign the precile limits, but which we 
may confider, for the purpofe of this diflertation, as 
embraced on two fides by Tartary and India, while 
the ocean feparates its other fides from various Afia- 
Hic ifles of great importance in the commercial fyftem 
of Europe. Annexed to that immenfe track of land is 
the peninfula of Corez, which a vaft oval bafon divides 
from Nifon, or Japan, a celebrated and imperial ifland, 

bearing in arts and in arms, in advantage of tuas 
tion, but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eaftern kingdoms analogous.to that of Britain 
among the nations of the weft. So many climates 
are included in fo prodigious an erea, that while the 
principal, emporium of China lies nearly under the 
tropic, its metropolis enjoys the temperature of Sa- 


KS 
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niarkand : Dich too is the diverfity of foil in its fifteen 


æ provinces, that, while fome of them are exquifitely 


. fertile, richly cultivated, and extremely populous, . 
others are barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in Septhig, ° ' 
and thofe either wholly deferted, or peopled by fávage 
hordes, who, if they be not ftill independent, have 
been very lately fubdued by the'perfidy, rather tham 


the valour, of a monarch, whe has perpetuated, his — - 


~ 


own breach of fath in a Chinefe poem, of which-] 
have feen a tranflation. , * Ge, 


The word Chie, concerning which I (“hall offer. 
fome new remarks, is well known tothe people whom - 
we call the Chinez; but they never apply it (I {peak 
of the learned among them) --to themíelves or to their 
country. Themfelves, according to-Father Pdelou, ` 
they deícribe as the people of Han, or of fome other 
ilufrious family, by the memory of. whofe actions. 
they flatter their national. pride; and their country 
they call Chum=cue, or the Central Kingdom, reprefent- ' 
mgt in their fymbolical characters by a parallelogram 
exactly biffected. ‘At other times they difünguifh it 
by the words Tien-hia, or What 13 under Heavens 
nicaning: all thar is valuable on earth. Since: they 
never name themfelves with moderation, they would - 
have no right to complain, if they knew that. Euro- 
pean authors have ever {poken of them in the extremes 
of applaufe ot of cenfure. By fome they have been 
extolled as the oldeft and the wifeft, as the moft learned 
and moft ingenious of nations; whilft others have 
derided their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their 
government asabomináble, and arraigned théir mánners 
as inauman, without allowing them an element of fci- 
ence, or a fingle art for which they. have. not been: ine 
debted to fome more ancient andimore civilized-tace of 
men, The truth: perhaps les; where we-ulually find ity 
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between the | extremes; but it is not my defign to ace 
cufe orto defend the Chinefe, to depreís or to aggran- 
dize them : I (hall confine myfelf to the difcuffion- of 


. a queftion conneéted with my former difcourfes,. and 


far leís eaiy to be felved than any hitherto ftarted : 

* Whence. came tbe fingular people, who long had 
* governed Chiu, before they were conquered by the 
© Tartars.2”. On this problem (the foluticn of which 
has no concern, indéed, with our political or-com- 
mércial interefts, but a. very material connection, if Í 
miftake. not, with interefts of a me nature) four 
opinions. have been advanced, and all rather peremp- 
torily afferted than fupported by argument and evi- 
dence. - By a few writers it has been | urged, that the 
Chinefe arean original race, who have .dwelt for 
ages, if not from eternity, in the land which they 
now poflefs; by.others, and chiefly by the mifficaa- 
ries, itis infifted char they fprang from the fame flock 
with the Flehrews and frabs ;:a .third. affertion is 


that of the Arabs theinfelves: aod of M. Pauw, 


who hold it indubitable, that -they were originally 
Tartars; defcending. in wild clans from the fteeps 
of dmaus;: and a fourth, at leaft as ` doginatically 
pronounced- as any. of the preceding, .is. that of 
the Brahmens, who decide, without allovéing any ap- 
peal from ‘their decifion, that the: Chinas. (for fo.they 
are named in Sanerity were. Hindus of the Cfhatpiya, 
or military clafs, who, abandoning the. privileges of 
their tribe, rambled-in different bodies to the north- 
ealt of Bengal;-and, forgetting iby degrees the rites 
and religion of their- anceftors, -eftablithed . feparate 
principalities, which were afterwards united radhe plains 


and valleys:which:are now poilefled.by them.: If any 


one of the three daft. — be juit, the Drift of them 
muft.neceflarlly bewrelinquifhed ; but of yhofe three, 
the firff.cannot poffibly. be. fultained,..becaufe it tefts 


/ 


on no firmer.'fupport-than a foolith : remark; whether | 
true or: falfe, that Sem in Chinefe means life “and pro- ` 


ereation; ; and becauíe à tea- a-plant ; is not more. different 
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from a palin than a Chinefe from an Arab. They are 
men, .odeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity could not, I believe, difcover any^ 
other trace of refemblance between then. One of the 
Arabs, indeed (an account of whofe voyage to Idia 
and China has been tranflated by Renandot) thought 
the Chinc/e not handíomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Dudu > but even more like his own. 
countrymen in features, habiliments, carriage, man- 
ners, and ceremonies: and this may be true, without 
proving an actual relemblante berween the Chinefe 
and Arabs, except in drefs and complexion. The next 
opinion is more connected with that of the Brahmens 
than M. Pauw, probably, imagined ; for, though he 
tells us expreísly that by Scythians he meant the Turks, 
or Tarfass, yet the Dragon on the ftandard, and fome 
other pecultarities, from which he would infer a clear 
affinity betweentheold Fartars and the Chine/e, belong- 
' ed indubitably to thofe Scythians who are known to have 
been Goths; and the G»/2s had manifeftly a common 
lineage with the Hindus, if his own argument, in the 
preface to his Aefearches on the Similarity of Lan- 
uage be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. 
That the Chinefé were anciently of a Tartarian Tock, 
is a propofition' which I cannot otherwife difprove 
for the prefent, than by infifting on the total diffimi- 
larity of the two races in manners and arts, particularly 
in the fine arts of imagination, which the Turtars, by 
their own account; never cultivated; but if we fhow . 
ftrong grounds for believing that the firt Chinefe 
were actually of an Indian race, it will follow that M. 
Pouw and the Arabs are’ miftaken. "It is to-the dif 
cufiion of this new dnd, in my-opinion, very inteteít- . 


ing point; that I (hall confine the remainder of ‘thy 
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w Many families of the military deis having gra- 
,* dually abandoned the ordinances of the Veda, and 
« the company of Brahmens, lived in a Date of degra- ` 
ep dation ; as the people of Pundracd and Odra, thofe 
or Dravira and Camboja, the Yavanas and Sacas, 
** the Paradas and Pahlavas, the Chinas, and fome 
*& other nations." , A full-comment on his text would 
here be faperfluous ; ; but, fince the teftimony of the 
Indian author, who, though certainly not a divine per- 
Ífonage, was as certainly a. very ancient lawyer, mora- 
uft, and hiftorian, is direct and pofitive, difinterefted 
and unfufpe&ed, it would, I think, decide the quet- 
. tion before us, if we could be fure that’ the word China 
fignified a Chinese, as all the Pandits, whom I have fe- 
parately confulted, affert with one voice. They affure 
me, that-the Chinas of. Menu (ettled in a fine country 
to-the -north-eaft of Gaur, and to the eaft of Camarup 
and Nepal ; that they have long been, and ftill are, 
famed.as- ingenious artificers ; and that they had them- 
felves feen old. Chinefe idols, “which bore a manifeft 
relation to tlie primitive religion, of Yudia before Bud- 
ha's appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit thowed 
me: a Sanferit book. in Cafhmirian letters, which, he 
faid, was revealed by Siva himfelf, and entitled. Sac- 
tifangamas he. read to me a whole ‘chapter « of it on the 
heterodox, opinions of. Chinas, who were divided; 
fays' the author, .into near two hundred clans. ^T then 
laid before him a map. of. Aë: and, when I pointed 
to Comte, «bis own. country. he inftandy placed his 
finger onthe north-weftern provinces of China, where 
the Chinas, he faid,- firft eftablifhed themfelves ; but 
be added, that Makachina, which was alfo mentioned | 
in his book, extended to the po and :fouthern. 
oceans. I believe, heverthelefs,: that the Chinefe-om-. 
pire, as we now call it, was not formed when the laws of 
' Menu were collected ; and for this belief, fo repugnant 
to the general opinion, 1 am bound to.offer my Tetons. 
It the oútline of: hiftory and chronology for. the lait. 
two thoufand, years be, correctly traced (and we. mutt. 
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be hardy fceptics to doubt it) the poems of Calidas 
were compofed before the beginning of our era. Now 
it is clear, from internal and external evidence, that 
the Ramayan and Mahabharaf were confiderably older . 
than the productions of that poet ; and it appears from 
, "de ftyle and metre of the Dherma Saffra, revealed by 
> Menu, that it was reduced to writing long before the 
age of Faite or Psajs, the fecond of whom names - 
it with applaufe. We (hall not, therefore, be thought 
extravagant if we place the compiler of thole Jaws be- 
tween a thoufand and fifteen hundred years before 
Chrifi; efpecially as Buddha, whofe age 4s pretty well 
aícertained, is not mentioned in them; but, in the 
twelfth century before our era, the Chinefe cmpire 
was at leaft in irs cradle," This fact it is neceff ary to 
prove; and my firt witneís is Conñ&;us himfelf. I 
know to what keen fatire I fall expofe myfelf by ci- 
ting that philofopher, after the bitter farcafms of Me 
Pui againft him and=againít the tranflators of his ` 
mutilated, but valuable works ; E yet I quote without 
fcruple the book entitled Lun Yu, of which I poffefs 
tbe original with à “verbal tranflation, and which I 
know to be fuffciently authentic for my prefent pur- 
pole. Inthe fecond part of “it Confu-tfi declares, that 
** Altho’ he, lke other men, coukl relate, as mete leffons 
cc of morality. the hiftories 6f the firit-and fecond im-' 
de perial houfes, yet, for avant of evidence, he could. 
** give no certainaccount of them.” Now,.if the Chi- ` 
nefe themfelves do not even prétend that any hifto- 
rical monument exifted in the age of Confucius, pre- 
ceding the rife of their third dynafly, about eleven 
hundred years before. the Chriffian epoch, we may 
:Tuflly conclude that the reign of #wvam was in the 
infancy of their empire, which hard] y grew to maturity 
till fome ages after that prince ; and it has been afferted 
by very Icarned Europeans, that even of the third 
dynalty, which he has the fame of having raifed, no ` 
unfafpe&ded memorial can now be’ produced. It was 
not ull the eighth century before: the a of our 
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Saviour, that a {mall kingdom was erected in the pro- 
vince of Shen-/i, the ‘capital of which ftood ‘nearly 


in the thirty fifth degree of northern latitudey and ` 


about five degrees to the weft of Si-gan ; both the 
country and its metropolis were called Chin ; ‘and the 
dominion of its princes was gradually extended to the 
calt and weft. A king of Fin, who makes a figuré 
- in the Shaknamak among the allies of Afrafyab, was, 
I prefume, a fovereign ‘of the country juft men- 
tioned ; and the river "of Chin, which the poet fre- 
quently names as the limit of his eaftera geogra- 
phy,-feems to have been the Yellow River, which the 


Chinefe introduce at the beginning of their fabulous’ 
annals. I fhould be tempted to expatiate on fa curi-: 
ous a fubjeét, but the prefeat occafion allows nothing 


fuperfluous, and eer me only to add, that Man- 
gukhan died in the-middle of the thirteenth century, 
before the city-of Chin, which was afterwards taken 
by Kublai, and ‘that the poets’ of fran perpetually 
allude to the diftri&ts around it which they celebrate, 
with. Chegil and Khoten, for a number of mufk-ani- 
‘mals roving on their hills, ~ The territory of Chin, fo 
called by the old Hyidus, by the Perfi fans; and.by the 


Chinefe (while the Greeks and Arabs were’ obliged by 
their defective articulation to mifcall it’Siz} gave iis - 


name to a race of “émperors, whofe tyranny made 
their memory fo unpopular, that the modern inhabit- 
ants of China hold thé word in abhorrence, and fpeak 


of themfelvesas the people of a milder and more git, ' 


'tuous dynafly ; but-it is highly probable that the whole 


nation defcended from the Chinas of Menu, and, mix-. 


ing with the Terars (by whom the plains of Honan 
and the more fouthern provinces weré thinly inhabit- 


ed): formed by degrees ‘the race of men whom | 


we now E in: poffeffion of the nobleft empire in 
4h ia. 
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roceed to examine the language and letters, religion 
and philofophy of the prefent Chine/e, and fubjoin 
fome remarks on their ancient monuments, on their 
{ciences, and on their arts, both liberal and mechani- 
cal; but their {poken lauguage not having been preferv- 
ed in the ufual fymbols of articulate founds, muft have 
been for many ages in a continual flux; their /eZzers, 
1f we may fo call them, are mercly the fymbols of 1deas; 
their popular religion, was imported from Jadia in an 
age comparatively modern ; and their philofophy feems 
yet in fo rude a ftate as hardly to deferve the appella- 
tion; they have no ancient monuments, from which 
their origin can be traced even by plaufible conjecture; 
their /ciences are wholly exotic; and them mechanical ` 
arts have nothing in them characteriftic of a particu- 
iar family ; nothing which any fet of men, in a coun- ` 
try fo highly favoured by nature, might not have, 
difcovered and improved. They have indeed both 
national mufic and national poetry, and both of them 
beautifully pathetic ; but of painting, fculpture, or ar- 
uniteélure, as arts of imagination, they feem (like other 
Afiatics) to have no idea. Inttead, therefore, of en- 
Jarging feparately on each of thofe heads, I fhall 
briefly inquire,;how far the literature and religious 
practices of China confirm or oppofe the propofition- 
which 1 have advanced. A | 
The declared and fixed opinion of M. De Guignes, on 
, the fubje& before us, is nearly conne&ed with that of 
the Brahmans: he maintains, that the Chinefe were 
emigrants from Egypt; and the Egyptians, or Ethio- 
gians (for they were clearly the fame people) had indu- 
bitably a common origin with the old natives of India, 
as the affinity of their languages and of their inftitu- 
tions, both religious and political, fully evince; but 
that China was peopled a few centurics before our era by 
a colony from the banks of the Nile, tho’ neither Per- 
frans nor Arabs, Lartars nor Elindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare authority 
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even of fo learned a man cannot fupport; and, fince reas 
[on grounded on facts can alone decide {uch a queftion; 
We have a right to demand clearer evidence and ftrongér 
arguments than any that he has yet adduced. The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrohg refeni- 
blance to the mythological fculptures and paintings of 
India, but feem wholly diffimilar to the fymbolical 
lyftem of the Chinefe, which might eafily have beeh 
invented (as they affert) by an individual, and might 
very naturally have been contrived by the firt Chinas, 
or outcalt Hindus, who either never knew, or had 
forgotten, the alphabetical characters of their wifer 
anceftors. As to the table-and Duft of Js, they 
feém tó be given'up as modern forgeries; but, if they 
were indifputably genuine, they would be nothing to 
the purpofe ; for the letters on the buft appear to havef 
been defigned as alphabetical; and the fabricator o- 
chem (if they really were fabricated in Europe) was un- 
‘commonly happy, Énce two or three of them are ex 
actly the fame with thofe on a metal pillar yet ftanding 
da the north of fudia. “In Egypt, if we.can rely on the 
teltimóny of the ‘Greeks, who ftudied no language 
but their own, there were two fets of alphabetical 
characters; the one popular, like the various letters 
uled in our Jon provinces; and the other’ /zcer- 
dotal, like the Devanagari, efpecially that form of 
it which we fee in the Veda; befides which they had 
two forts of cred feulpture; the one fimple, like 
the figures of Buddha and the three Ramas; and the 
other allegorical, like the images of Gane/a, or Di- 
vine Piot, and Lani, ot Nature, with all their em- 
, blematical accompanyments ; but the real character of 
the Chimefe appears wholly di(tin& from any Egyptian 
.. writing, either-myfterious or popular: and, as to the - 
fancy of M. de Guignes, that thé complicated fymbols 
of China were at firft no more than Phenician mono- 
grams, let us hope that he has abandoned fo wild a 
cónceit, which he ftarted probably with no other view 
than to difplay his ingenuity and learning. 
Bba | i 
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We have ocular proof that the few radical charac- 
ters of the Chinefe were originally (like our aftrono- 
mical and chymical fymbols) the pictures or outlines ` 
of vifible objects, ‘or figurative Zens for fimple ideas,, 
which they have multiplied by the moft ingenious 
combinations and the livelieft metaphors; but, as the 
fyitem is peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the 
Jatarefe, it would be idly oftentatious to enlarge on 
it at prefent ; and, for the reafons already intimated, 
it heither corroborates nor weakens the opinion which 
I endeavour to fupport. The fame may as truly. be 
{faid of their /poken language; for, independently of 
its conftant fluctuation during a feries of ages, it has 
the pecultarity of excluding four or five founds which 
ether nations articulate, and is clipped into monolyl- 
lables, even when the ideas expreffed by them, and 
the written fymbols for thofe ideas, are very com- 
plex. This has arifen, I fuppofe, from the fingular 
habits of the people; for, though their common 
tongue be fo'mu/ically accented as to form a kind of re- 
citative, yet it wants thofe grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear monofyl- 
Lake, Thus ita, with an accent on the firft fyllable, 
means, in the Sanferit language, immeafurable; and 
the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omio; but when 
the religion af Buddha, the fon of Maya, was tarried 
hence into Cima, the people of that country, unable 
. to pronounce the nanie of their new God, called him 
` foe, the fon of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet mita - 
into three fyllables O-217-/o, annexing to them certain 
ideas of thor own, and exprefling them in writing 
by three diftinct fymbols. We may judge from this ` 
inftance, whether a comparifon of their {poken tongue 
with the dialcéts of other nations can lead to any cer- 
ti conclufion as to their origin; yet the inftance 
whica 1 have given, fupples me with an argument 
stom anzlogy, which I produce as conjectural only, but 
which appears more and more plaufible the oftener 1 ` 
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confider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is unqueftion- 
ably the Foe of China; but the great progenitor of 
the Chinefe is alfo named by them Fo-41, where the 
fecond monofyllable fignifies, it feens, a om. Now 
the anceftor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus : 
call the Chandravanfa, or Children of the Moon, was, 
according to their Puranas or legends, Buddha, or the 
genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, in the 
A fth degree, delcended a prince named Druhya; whom - 
his father Yayaii fent in exile to the eaft of Flin- 
duftan, with this imprecation, ** May thy progeny be 
** ignorant of the Veda.’ ‘The name of the banifhed 
prince could not be pronounced by the modern Chinefe; 
and, though I dare not conjecture that the laft fylla- 
ble of it has been changed into Yao, I may neverthe- 
leís obferve that Yao was the //f/h in defcent from 
Fo-hi, or atleaft the fifth mortal in the firft imperial 
dynafty ; that all Chzue/z hiftory before him is confi- 
dered by the Chine/e themfelves as poetical or fabulous; 
that his father 77-zo, like the Indian king Yayati, was 
the firft prince who married feveral women; and that 
Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Chia 
nefe, in a province of the weft, and held his court in 
the territory of Chin, where the rovers, mentioned by” 
the Indian \egiflator, are fuppoled to haye fettled. 
Another circumftance in the parallel is very remark- 
able :—Accerding to Father De Premare, in his tract 
on Chinefe Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the 
Daughter of Heaven, farnamed Flower-loving ` and 
as the nymph was walking alone on the bank of a-river 
with a fimilar name, fhe found herfelf an a fudden 
encircled by a rainbow y (oon after which fhe became 
pregnant, and at the end of twelve years was delivered : 
of a fon radiant as herfelf, who, among other titles, 
had that of Suz, or Star of the Year. Now, in the ` 
mythological fyftem of the Hindus, the nymph Rohini, 
who prefides over the fourth lunar manfion, was the 
favourite miftrefs-of Soma, or the Moon, among 
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whofe numerous epithets we find Cumudanayaca, OY 
Delighting in a fpecies of water-flower that bloffoms 
at night ; and their offspring was Buddha, regent of a 


planet, and called alfo, from the names of his parents ` 


Rauhineya, or Saumya. Tr is true that the learned mif- 
fionary explains the word Sid by Jupiter; but an exact 
relemblance between two fuch fables could not have 
been expected; and it is fufficlent for my purpofe 
that they feem to have a family likenefs. The God 


Buddha, fay the Fudians, married Ja, whole father was 


preferved in a miraculous ark from an univerfal de- 
luge. Now, although I cannot infift with confidence 
that the rainbow in the Chinefe fable alludes to ‘the 
Mojaic narrative of the flood, nor build any folid 


argument on the divine perfonage Niu-ve, of whofe. 


character, and even of whofe fex, the hiftovians of 
China {peak very doubtfully, I may neverthelefs, 
affure you, after full inquiry and confideration, that 
the Chinefe, like the Hindus, believe this earth to have 
been wholly covered with water, which, in works of 
undifputed authenticity, they de(cribe as flowing abun- 
dantly, then fubfidimg, and feparating the higher from 
¿he lower age of mankind; thatthe disufion of time, 
from which their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded 


the appearance of Fo-4ion the mountains of Chin; but - 


that the great inundation in the reign of Yao was either 


confined to the lowlands of his kingdom, if the’ 


whole account of it be nota fable, or, if 1t contain any 
allufion to the flood of Noah, has been ignorantly. mu. 
placed by the Chimefe annalifts. | . 


The importation of a new religion into China in the 
firft century of our era, muft lead us to fuppofe that 
the former fyftem, whatever it was, had been found 
inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the great body 
of the people from thofe offences againít con{cienceand 
virtue, which the civil power could not reach; and it ts 
hardly poffibIe that, without fuch reftriólions, any go- 
vernment could long have fubfilted with felicity ; for no 
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governmont can long fubfift without equal juftice, and 
juftice cannot be adminiftéred without the fanctions 
of religion. Of the religious opinions entertained by 
Confucius and his followers, we may glean a general no- 
tion from the fragments of their works tranilated by 
p They profefled a firm belief in the Supreme 
God, and gave a demonftratton of his being and of his 
providence from the exquifite beauty and perfection of 
the celeftial bodies, and the wonderful order of nature 
in the whole fabric of the vifible world. From this 
belief, they deduced a fyftem of ethics, which the phi» 
lofopher fums up in a few words at the clofe of the 
Lun-yu: ** He," fays Confucius, ** who will be fully 
** perfuaded that the Lord of Heaven governs the 
** univerfe, who (hall in all things chufe moderation, 
** who fhall perfectly know his own fpecies, and fo act 
,** among them that his life and manners may con- 
** form to his knowledge of God and man, may be 
** truly faid to difcharge all the duties of a fage, and 
“ to be far exalted above the common herd. of the 
* human race," But fuch a religion and fuch mopa- 
lity could never have been general; and we find that 
the people of China had an ancient fyffem of ceremo- 
nies and fuperftitions, which the government and the 
philofophers appear to have encouraged, and which 
has an apparent affinity with fome parts of the oldeft 
Ludian worfhip. They believed in the agency of genii, 
or tutelary fpirits, prefiding over the ftars and the 
clouds, over lakes and rivers, mountains, valleys, and 
woods, over certain regions and towns, over all the ele- 
ments (of which, like the Hindus, they reckoned five) 
and particularly over fire, the moft brilliant of them, 
To thofe deities they offered victims on high places: - 
and the following paflage from the SA. e, or Book of 
Odes, is very much in the ftyle of the Brakmans ¿== ' 
** Even they, who perform a facrifice with a due reve- 
‘t rence, cannot perfectly affure themfelves that the dis 
** vine Ípirits accept their oblations; and far lefs can - 
** they, who adore the Gods with languor and ofcitancy, 
; ba 
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ge clearly perceive their facred illapfes.” Thefe are im- 
perfe& traces indeed, Dut they are traces of an affinity 
"between the religion of Menu and that of the Chinas,. 
whom he names among the apoftates from it. M. Le 
Gentil obferved, he fays, a (trong refemblarice between 
the funeral rites of the Chine/e and the Sraddla of the 
Hindus; and M. Bailly, after a learned inveftigation, 
concludes, that “ Even the puerile and abfurd {tories 
<: of the Chine fabulifts, contain a remnant of-~pn- 
* cient. Jadian düftory, with a faint fketch of the hirft - 
* Fhndu ages.” As the Buddhas, indeed, were. 
Hindus, it may naturally be imagined: that they car- 
ried into China many ceremonies practifed.in their own, 
country; but the Buddhas pofitively forbadé.the im-' 
molation of cattle; yet we know that various animals, 
even bulls and men, were anciently, (acrificed.by the 
Ching; befides which, we difcover many fingular 
maiks of relation between them and:the old Hindus : 
as in the remarkable period of four hundred and thirty- 

Avo thoufand, and the cycle of Gott years; in the - 
predilection for the myílical number mie; in many 
fimilar fafts and great feftivals, cfpecially at the falf- 
tices and. equinoxes; in the juft mentioned obfequies ` 
eonfifting of rice and: fruits offered to the manes of - 
their anceftors; in the dread of dying childlefs, leit” 
{uch offerings fhould be intermitted; and, perhaps, in 
their common abhorrence of red objects, which the 
Indians carried fo far, that Jess himtelf, where he al. 
. lows a Brahmen to trade, if he cannot otherwife-fup- 
port life, abfolutely forbids “his trafficking in any fort 
di of red Cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made 
* of woven bark” All the circumftances, which have i 
been mentioned under the two heads of Literature and 
Religion, Ícem colle&ively to prove (as far as Dach a 
queltion admits proof) that the: Chinefe and Hindus ` 
were originally the fame people; but having: been fe- 
parated near four thoufand years, have reta ned few 
"ftrong features of their ancient confanguinity, efpeci- 
‘ally as the Hindus have M Ge old language and 
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ritual, while the Chine/e very focn lofi beth ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermamed among them- 
 felves, while the Chimefe, by a mixture of Tartarian 
blood from the time of their firit eftablifhment, have 
at length formed a race diftinét in- appearance both 
from Indians and Tartars. 


. . A fimilar diverfity has arifen, I believe, from fimi- 
lar caufes, between the people of China and Japan; 
on the fecond of which nations we have now, or foon 
(hall have, as correct and as ample inftruétion as can 
poffibly be obtained without a perfe&t acquaintance 
with the Chinefe characters. Kempfer has taken from 
M. Titfingh the honour of being the firft; and he 
from Kampfer, that of being the only European who, 
by a long refidence in Japan, and a familiar inter- 
courfe with the principal natives of it, has been able 
to colle& authentic materials for the natural and civil 
hiflory of a country /ecluded (as the Romans ufed to 
- fay of our own ifland) from the ref of the world. The 
works of thofe ilufrious travellers will confirm and 
embellifh each other; and whea M. 737fagh (hall 
have acquired a knowledge of Chee, to which a 
part of his leifure in Java will be devoted, his pre- 
cious collection of books in that language, on the 
laws and revolutions, the natural productions, the 
arts, manufactures, and fciences of Japan, will be in 
his hands an inexhauflible mine of new and important 
information. - Both he and his predeceffor affert with 
confidence, and, 1 doubt not, with truth, that the 
Japanefe would refent, as án infult on their dignity, 
the bare fuggeftion of. their defcent from the Chinefe, 
"whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical arts, 
and, what is of greater confequence, in military fpirit; 
but they do nor, 1 underíland, mean to deny that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with the 
people of, China ; and, were that fact ever fo warmly 
contelted by them, it might be proved by an invinri- 
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d 
ble argument, if the preceding part of this difcourfe, 
en the origin of the Chivefe, be thought to contain 
juft reafoning. In the firt place, it feems incon- 
ecivable that the Japane/e, who never appear to have 
been conquerors or conquered, fhould have adopted 


the whole fyftem of Chmefe literature with all its in-. 


convensences and intricacies, if an immemorial con- 
_nexton had not fubfifted between the two nations, or, 
in other words, if the blood and ingenious race who 
peopled Japan in the middle of the thirteenth cen» 
tury before Chrif, and, about fix’ hundred years 
afterwards eftablifhed their monarchy, had not car- 
ried with them the letters and learning which they 
and the Chimefe had poflefled in common ; but my 
principal argument is, that the Hindu or Egyptian 
idolatry has prevailed in Jupan from the earlieft ages ; 
and among the idols worfhipped, according ‘to 
Kempfer, in that country before the innovations of 
Sacya or Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo called Ami- 
da, we find many of thofe which we fee every day 
in the temples ot Bengal; particularly she poddefs 
with many arms, reprefenting the powers of nature ; 1n 
Zenit named Jfis, and here Jani or If ; whole image, 
as it is exhibited by the German traveller, all the 
Brahmans to whom 1 fhowed it, immediately recog- 
nized with a mixture of pleafure and enthufiafm. — 
Ir is very true that the Chinefe differ widely from 
the natives of Japañ in their vernacular dialects, in 
external manners, and perhaps in the ftrength of their 
mental Faculties; but as wide a difference 1s obferva- 
ble among all the nations'of the Gothie family ; and 
we might account even for a greater diffimilarity, by 
confidering the number of ages during which the fc- 
veral fwarms have been feparated from the great Ju- 
‘dian hive, to which they primarily belonged. The 
modern Japanefe gave Kempfer the idea oi polifhed 
Turtars; and it 15 reafonable to believe, that the peo- 
ple of Japan, who were originally Huber of the mat- 
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tial clafs, and advanced farther eaftward than the Chi- 
was, have, like them, infenfibly changed their fea- 
tures and characters by intermiarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely Ícautered 
over their ifles, or who afterwards fixed their abode in 
them, i an 


Having now fhown, in five difcourfes, that the 
Arabs and Tartars were originally diftinc races, while 
the Indus, Chine, and Japanefe proceeded from 
another ancient ftem, and that all the three ftems may 
be traced to fran, as to a common centre, from which 
itis highly probable that they diverged in various direc- 
tions about four thoufand years ago, | may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of invefligating the ori- 
gin of the -4fatic nations : but the queftions which I 
undertook to difcufs, are not yet ripe for a ftriét analy- 
tical argument; and it will firit be neceffary to exa- 
mine with fcrupulous- attention all the detached or 
infulated races of men, who either inhabit the borders 
of! India, Arabia, Turtary, Perfia, and China, or are 
interfperfed, in the mountainous and nncultivated parts 
of thole extenfive regions. - To this examination 1 
fhall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire dif- 
Courte ; and if, after all our inquiries, no more than 
three primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent confideration whether thofe three ftocks had one 
common root ; and, if they had, by what means that 
root was preferved amid the violent fhocks which our 


whole globe appears evidently to have fuftained. 


XXVI. 
THE TRANSLATION OF AN INSCRIPTION 
IN THE MAGA LANGUAGE, 


Engraved o on a Silver Plate, found in a Cave 
near ca 





COMMUNICATED BY JOHN SHORE, ESQ. 


e 





N the 14th of Magha 904, Chandi Lak Raja *, 

by the advice of Bowangart Rauli, who was the 
director of his ftudies and devotions, and in confor- 
 mity to the fentiments of twenty-eight other Raulis, 
formed the defign of eftablifhing a place of religious 
worfhip; for which purpofe a.cave was dug, and 
‘payed with bricks, three cubits ia depth, and three 


cubits alfo in diameter ; in which were depofited_one ` 


hundred and twenty brazen images of {mall dimen- 
' fions, denominated Tahmudas ; alfo, twenty brazen 
images larger than the former, denominated Languda ; 
there was likewife a large image of ftone, called Langu- 
dagari i, with a veffel of brafs, in which.were depofited 
two of the bones of T’Aacur. On, a filver plate were 
infcribed the ` Hauer, or the: mandates of the Deity ; 
wi:h.that alfo ftyled Taumah Chucklowna Tahma, to 
tae ftudy of which twenty-eight Baue devote their 
time and attention; who, having celebrated the pre- 
fent work of devotion’ with’ feftivals and rejoicings, 
erected over the cave a place of religious worthip for 
' the Megas, in honour of the deity. 


God fent into the^world Buddha Avatar to intra 
and dire& the fteps of angels and of men; of whofe 
birth and origin the following is a relation :—W hen 


Buddha Avatar defcended from the region of fouls, 1n. 


> d Piss Sandilpa 5. 
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the month of Mag, ‘and entered the body of Maa: 
maya, the wife of Sootah Daunah, Raja of Cailas, 
her womb fuddenly affumed the appearance of clear 
tran{parent ctyftal, in which Budha appeared, beau- 
tiful as a flower, kneeling and reclining on his hands. 
After ten months and ten days of her pregnancy had 
elapfed, Mahamaya folictted permifion from her 
hufband, the Raja, to vifit her father: in conformity 
to which the roads were directd to be repaired and 
made clear for her journey ; fruit-trees were planted, 
water-veflels placed on the road-fide, and great illu- 
minations prepared for the occafion. Mahamaya then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden ad- 
joining ta the road, where inclination led her to walk 
and gather flowers. At this time, being fuddenly at- 
tacked with the pains of child-birth, fhe laid hold on 
the trees for fupport, which declined their boughs at 
the inftant, for the purpofe of concealing her perfon, 
while fhe was delivered of the child; at which junc- 
ture Brahma himfelf attended with a golden veffel in 
his hand, on which he laid the child, and delivered 
it to Indra, by whom it was committed to the charge 
of a female attendant ; upon which the child, alight-. 
ing from her arms, walked {even paces, whence it was 
taken up by -Mahamaya and carried to her houfe, and, 
on the enfuing morning, news were circulated of a 
child being born in the /taja's family. At this üme - 
Japafwi Muni, who, refiding in the woods, devoted 
his time to the worfhip of the deity, learned by infpi- 
ration that Buddha was come to life in the Raja’s pd- 
lace: he flew through the air'to the Aaja’s refidence, 
where, fitting on a throne, he faid, * I haye repaired 
«hither for the purpofe of vifiung the child.” Bud- 
dha was accordingly brought into his prefence. The 
Mii obterved two feet fixed on his head, and, divin- 
ing lomething both of good and bad import, began 
to weep and laugh alternately. The Aaja then quef- 
uionéd him with regard to his prefent impulfe, to whom 
he anfwered, * 1 muft not refide in the fame place 
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x€ with Buddha when he hall arrive at the rank of 
* Avatar; this is the caufe of my prefent affliction ; 
* bat [ am even now affected with gladnefs by his 
** prefence, as [ am hereby abfolved from all my 
* tranfgrefions ? The Meni then departed ; and, ` 
after five days bad elapfed, he affembled four Pandits 
for the purpofe.of calculating the deftiny of the child ; 
three of whom divined, that, as he had marks on his: 
hands refembling a wheel, he would at length become 
(a Raja Chacraverti : another divined, that he would 
arrive at the dignity of Avatar. 


The boy wassnow named $4644, and had: attained 
the age of fixteen ycars; at which period it happened 
that the Raja Chuhidan had a daughter named Fafu- 
tara, whom he had engaged not to give in marriage 
to any one, till fuch time as a fuitor fhould be found 
‘who could brace a certain bow in his poffeffion, 
which hitherto many azas had attempted to accom.’ 

hfh without effect. Sweya now fucceeded in the 
attempt, and accordingly obtained the Rod: daugh- 
ter Ap marriage, with whom he repaired to his own 
place at refidence, 

One day, as certain myfteries were revealed to him, 
he formed the defign of rclinquifhing his dominion ; 
‘at which time a fon was born in his houfe, whofe 
name, was Raghu, Sacra then left his palace with 
only one attendant and a horíe, and, having crofled 
the river- Canga, arrived at EE where, having 
directed his fervant to leave him and carry away his 
horfe, he laid afide his armour, 

When the -— was created, there appeared five 
flowers, which Brahma depofited in a place of fafety ; 
E of them were afterwards delivered to the three 

d'harurs, and one was prefented to Sacya, who 
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di(covered, that it contained fome pieces of wearing- 
apparel, in which he clothed himfelf, and adopted | 
the, manners and life of a mendicent. Á traveller 
onc day pafied by him with cight bundles of grafs’ 
on his fhoulders, and addreffed him, faying, de A‘ 
ve long period of time has elapfed fince I have feen 
* the T'hacurs but now fince | have the happinefs 
“ to mect him, Í beg to prefent- him an offering, con- 
ç fifting of (hele bundles of grafs.” Sucya accord- 
ingly accepted of the graís, and repofed on it. At 
that ume there fuddenly appeared a golden temple, 
containing a chair of wrought gold; and the height of 
the temple was thirty.cubits, upon which Brahma 
alighted, and held a canopy over the hcad of Sacya : n^ 

at the fame time Indra defcended, with a large fan in ` 
his hand, and Noga, the Raja of ferpents, with fhoes 
in his hand, tupether with the four tutclar deities of 
the four corners of the univerfe ; who«all attended to 
do bim fervice and reverence, At this time likewife 
the chief of ‘fs with his forces arrived, riding on 
an elephant, to give battle to Seca; upon which 
Brahma, Indra, and the other deities deferted him 
and vanifhed. Suera, obferving that he was left. 
- alone, invoked the afiflance of the earth ; who, at- 
tending at his fummons, brought an inundation over 
all the eround, whereby the Apu and his forces were 
vanquiflied, and compelled to reure. 


At this time five holy fcriptures defcended’ from 
above, and Sweya was dignified with the title of Bud- 
dha Avatare The'fcriptures confer powers of know- 
ledge and rctrofpcétion, the ability of accomplifhing 
the impulfes of the heart, and of carry ing into effect 
the words of the mouth. Séeya refided here, without 
breaking his faft, twenty-one days, and then returned 
to his own country, where he prefides over Rajas, 
goveraing them with care and equity. 
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Whoever reads the Caric, his body, apparel, and the 
place of his devotions muft be'purified ; he fhall be 
thereby delivered. from the evil machinations of de- 
mons and of ‘his enemies ; and the ways of redemp- 
tion fhall be opento him. Buddha Avatar inftructed 
a certain Rauli, by name Anguli Mala, in the writings 
of the Caric, faying, ** whoever fhall read and ftudy 
them, his foul (hall not undergo a tranfmigration :" 
and the ícriptures were thence called Arguli Mala. 
There were likewife five other books of the Caric, de- 
nominated Vachanam, which if any one perufe, he 
(hall therefore be exempted from poverty and the 
machinations of his enemies ; he fhall alfo be exalted to 
dignity and honours, and «hé length of his days fhall 
be protracted, The ftudy of the Caric heals afflictions 
and pains of the body; and whoever shall have faith 


therein, Heaven and blifs Steg be the reward of his 


piety. 


Vor. Il. Cc 
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, ` SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 
ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 





BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Y 





AYUR ingenious affociate Mr. Samuel Davis (whom 
I name with refpe&t and applaufe, and who will 
foon, I truft, convince M. Bay that it is very poffi- 
ble for an European to tranflate and explain the Surya 
Siddhanta) favoured me lately with a copy, taken by 
his Pandit, of the original paffage, mentioned in his 
paper on the Aftronomical Computations of the Hindus 
concerning the places of the colures in the time of 
Varaha, compared with their pofition in the age of a 
certain Mins, or ancient dian philofopher ; and the 
paflage appears to afford evidence of two actual ob- 
fervations, which will afcertain the chronology of the 
Hindus, if not by rigorous demonftration, at leaft b 
a near approach to it. 
A 
The copy of the Varahifanhita, from which the 
three pages received by me had been tranfcribed, is 
unhappily fo incorrect (if the tranfcript itfelf was not 
haftily made) that every line of it muft be disfi. 
. gured by fome grofs error; and my Pandit, who 
examined the paflage carefully at his own houfe, gave 
it up as inexplicable; fo that, if I had nor ftudied , 
the fyftem of San/erit profady, I fhould have laid 
it afide in defpair : but though it was written as profe, 
without any fort of diftinétion or punctuation, yet, 
when I read it aloud, my ear caught, in fome fentences, 
the cadence of verfe, and of a particular metre, called 
Arya, which is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, 
like other Judtan — but) by the proportion of 
Ca , 
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times, or fyllabic moments, in the four divifions of 
which every ftanza confifts. By numbering thole mo- 
ments and fixing their proportion, ] was enabled. to re- 
ftore the text of araba, wuh the perfect affent of the 
learned Brahmen who attends me; and, with his af- 
fiftance, 1 alfo corrected the comment, written by 
Bhattotpala, who, it feems,' was a fon of the author, 
together wath three curious paflages, which are cited 
init. Another Pandit afterwards brought me a copy 
of the whole original work, which confirmed my con- 
jectural emendations, except in two immaterial fylla- 
bles, and except that the firft of the fix couplets in 
the text 1s quoted in the commentary from a different 
work, entitled Panchafddhantica, five of them were. 
compofed by Paraha himfelf; and the third chapter 
of his treatife begins with them. 


we 


i 


Before Y produce the original verfes, it may be ufe- 
ful to give you an idea of the 4rya meafure ; which 
will appear more diftinétly in Latin than in any mo» 
dern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peffima monftra, venemur: 
Dic hinnalus, dic lepus male quid egerint graminivori, 
The couplet might be fo. pu as to begin and end 
with the cadence of an hexameter and pentameter, fix 
moments being interpofed in the middle of the long, 
and feven in that of the fhort hemiitich : 


! 
Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur, pejorefque tyrannos : 
Dic tibi cerva, lepus 22; dic male quid egerit herbivorus. 


Since the Ar ya meafure, however, may be almoft in- 
finitely varied, the couplet would have a form com- 
pletely Roman, AF the proportion of plabic mflanis, 
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in the long and fhort verles, were fwenty-four to 
` fwenty, EE of thirty to Fwenly -feven : 


Venor aptos tigridafque, E peffimd monftra, tyrannos : 


Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? | 


Í now exhibit the five ftanzas of Varaha in Euros- 
pean characters, with an etching of the two fft, 
which are the moft important, in the original Deva- 
"agar! : i Ë 


Aflefhardhaddacfhinarguttaramayananraverdhanifhthadyan 
Nunán éadachidafidycnoétan purva faftréfhu. 

Sam pratain ayanan favituh carcatacadyan mrigaditafchanyat 
Uélabhave vicritih pratyacfhapericfhanair vya&tih. 
DurafPhachihnavedy adudaye ftamaye'piva fahafranfoh, 
Ch'hayapravefanir&amachihnairva mabdale mahati. 
Apfapya macáramarco vinivritto hanti feparan yamyany 
Carcatacamafanprapto vinivřittafe hottaran faindrin. 
Uttaramayariamatitya vyavrittah cfhemafafya vriddhicarah, 
PO sns py vicritigatir Kee 


Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following’ 
tranflation is moft {crupuloutly literal : 

** Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in the 
** middle of Asa š the northern in the firft degree of 
“© DhanfA? has by what zs recorded in former Safras} 
**. At prefent, one folftice is in the degree of Cars 
c€ cata, and the other in the firt of Macara. That 
«© which is recorded not appearing, a change muf 
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* have happened; -and the proof arifes from ocular 
* demonftrations ; that is, by obferving the remote 
** object-and its marks at the rifing or {etting of the 
** fun, or by the marks in a large palris ale, 
** of the fhadow's ingrefs and egreís. The fun, by 
** turning back without having reached Macdra, de- 
** ftroys the fouth and the weft; by turning back 
* without haying reached Carcata, the north and 
*€ eaft. By returning when he has juft paffed the 
s winter folítitial point, he makes wealth fecure and 
* grain abundant, fince he moves thus according to 
** nature; butthe fun, by moving unnaturally, ex- 
*€ cites terror.” ; 


Now the Hindu aftronomers agree, that the 1ft of 
January 1790, was in the year 4891 of the Caliyuga, 
or their fourth period ; at the beginning of which, they 
fay, the equino&ial points were in the firft degrees of 
Mefha and Tula; but’ they are alfo of opinion, that, 
the veinal equinox ofcillates from the third of Mina to 
the twenty-feventh of Mea, and back again in 7200 

. years, which they divide into four Padas, and confe- 
quently that it moves in the two intermediate padas 
from the firft to the twenty-feventh of Meha and back 
again in 3600 years; the colure cutting their ecliptic 
in the firft of Meka, which coincides with the firft 
of djwin, at the beginning of every {uch ofcilla- 
tory period. Fareha, turnamed Mihira, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aflronomy, and ufually diftin- 
guifhed by the title of vharya, or teacher of thé 
Feda, lived, confeffedly, when the Ca/tyuga was far 
advanced ; and, fince by actual obfervation he found 

, the folftitial points in the firt degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the equinodiial points were at the fame time 
in the. firt of Meha and Tula; he lived, therefore, in 
the year 3609 of the fourth /wdian period, or 1291 
years before the 1ft of Janug: y 1790, that is, about the 
year 499 of our era." This date correfponds with the 
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ayananfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of the ` 
Surya Siddhanta; for 19° 21" 54” would be the pre- 
ceffion of the equinox in 1291 years, according to the 
‘Hindu computation of 54” annually, which gives us 
the original of the Juin Zodiac nearly; but, by 
Newtons demonftrations, which agree as well with the 
phenomena as the varying denfity of our earth will 
admit, the equinox recedes about 50" every year, and 
has receded 17° 55’ 50” fince the time of Paraha ;' 
which gives us more nearly in our own {phere the firft 
degree of Mefka in that of the Hindus. + By the ob--. 
lervation recorded in older Safras, the equinox had 
gone back 23° 20’; or about 1680 years had intervened 
between the age of the Muni and that of the modern 
aftronomer : the former obfervation, therefore, muft 
have been made about 2971 years before the d of 
January 17905 that is, 1181 before Chrif. 


We come now to the Commentary, which contains 
information of the greateft importance. By former 
Safras are meant,- fays Bhattotpala, the books of 
Parafara and of other Munis; and he then cites 
from the Para/ari Sinhita the following paffage, which 
is in modulated profe, and in a ftyle much relembling 
that of the Vedas: i 


Sravifhtadyat paufhnardhantan charah fifiro; va- 
fantah paufhnardhat rohinyantan; faumyadyadafle- 
fhardhantan grifhmab; pravri daflefhardhat haftan- 
tan; chitradyat jyefht'hardhantan farat; hemanto 
jyefht’hardhat vaifhnavantan. 


er The feafon of Sifra is from the firt of Dia, 
€ nifi? ha to the middle of Revati; that of Fang ` 
er from the middle of Revati to the end of Rohini; 
* that of Grifkma from the beginning of Mrigafras 
* to the middle of .4//gáa; that of Verfha from 
* the middle of Afefha to the end of Hafa; that . 
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* of Sarad fiony the firft of Chitra to the middle of 
* Jyek ha; that of Hemama from the middle of 
** Jyefht ha to the end of Sravana.” 


This account of the fix Indian feafons, each of 
which is co-extenfive: with two figns, or four lunar 
` ftatiors and a half, places the folftitial points, as Pam. 
_ raha has afferted, in the firlt degree of Dhamfa ha, ` 
and the middle, or 6° 4o', of /lefha, while the 
equinoctial points were 1n the éenth degree of Bharani 
and 3° 20 of Fiacha; but, in the time of Varaha, | 
the fol(titial colure pafied through the tenth degree ' 
of Punarvaf and 3° 20° of Utiarafara, while the 
equino&ial colure cut the Dinde eclipric in the firft of 
Afwiniand 6° 40° of Chitra, or the Yoga and only 
fiar of that manfion, which, by the way, is indu- 
bitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the known 
longitude of which all other points in ihe Jon 
Zodiac may be computed. It cannot efcape notice, 
that Parajara does not ufe in this pafíage the phrafe 
at prefent, which occurs in the text of Varaha; fo 
that the places of the colures might have been aícer- 
tained before his time, aid a confiderable change 
might have happened in their true pofition without 
any change in the phrafes by which the feafons were 
diftinguilhed, as our popular language in aftronomy 
remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal alterifms are 
now removed a whole fign from the places where they , 
have left their names, It 1s manifeft, neverthelefs, 
that Parafora muft have written within twelve eentu- . 
ries before the beginning of our era; and that ingle. 
fact, as we fhall pr refently [hows leads to very momen- 
tous confequences in regard to the fyftem of Indian 
hiftory and literature, 


On thé comparifon which might eafily. be made 
between the colures of Purafara and thofe acribed by 


` 
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Eudoxus to Chiron, the fuppofed affiftant and inftruc- 
tor of the Argonauts, 1 hall fay very little ; becaufe 
the whole 4Argonautic ftory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could have been 
or iginally Grecia) appears, even when {tripped of its 
poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difput- 
able; and whether it was founded on a league of the 
Helladan princes and ftates for the purpofe . of check- 

g, on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown power 
e Egypt, or with a view to fecure the commerce of 
the Euxine and appropriate the wealth of Colchis; or, as 
I am difpofed to believe, on ah emigration from Africa 


, and 4fa of that adventurous race, “who had firft been 


eftabhfhed in Chaldea; whatever, in fhort gave rife 
to the fable, which the old poets have fo richly em- 
bellithed, and the old hiftoriars have fo inconfiderably 
adopted, i ir feems to me sid clear, even on the piin- 
ciples of New/on, and on the fame authorities to which 
he refers, that the voyage of the 47 gozauts muft have 

-preceded the year in which his calculations led him to 
place it. Battus built Cyrene, fays our great philofo- 
pher, on the {cite of Zrafa, the cuy of Anteus, in the 
year 633 before Chrz?; yet he foon afterwards calls 

Exuripylus, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, 

` king of Grene; and in both pec he cites Pindar, 
whom lacknowledge to have been the moft learned, 

as well as the fublimeft of poets. Now, i£ I under- 
ftand Pindar (which I will not affert, and I neither 
poffefs nor" remember at prefent the Scholia, which I 
formerly perufed) the fourth Zänn Ode begins with 

a fhort panegyric on Arcefilus P Cyrene; “ where,” 

( ays the bard, ‘ the prieftefs, who far near the golden 
** eagles of Jo ve, prophefied of old, when pollo was 


. not abfent from his manfion, that Battus, the colo- 
` € nizer of fruitful Lydia, having juft left the facred 


« ifle (Thera) fhould build a city excelling in cars, 


<€ on the fplendid breaft of earth, and, with the fe-: 


€ venteenth generation, (hould refer to himfelf the 
*« Therean prediction of Medea which that princefs of 
* the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of SE 


` 
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** breathed from her,immortal mouth, and thus deli- 
* vered to the half-divine mariners of the warrior 
* Jafon? From this introduction to the nobleft and 
molt animated of the -Argonaulic poems, it appears 
that fifteen complete generations had intervened between 
the voyage ot Ja/on and the emigration of Battus; 
fo that, confidering ‘Aree generations as equal to an 
hundred, or au hundred and twenty years, which Newe 
ion admits to be the Grecian mode of computing 
them, we mutt alfo place that voyage at leaft fve or fix 
hundred yeurs before the time fixed by Newton him- 
felf, according to his own computation, for the build- 
ing of Cyrene; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 
thirty-three years. belore Chrif : an age very near on 
a medium to that of Parafara. Jf the poetmeans af- 
terwards to fay, as 1 underítand him, that zfreefílas, 
his contemporary, was the eighth in deicent from Bat- 
„žus, we [hall nearly draw the fame conchifion, without 
having recourle to the unnatural reckoning of ZAirty- 
three or forty years to a'generation ; for Pindar was ` 
forty years old when the Per/ians, -having croffed the 
Hellefpont, were nobly refilted at Thermopyle, and 

lorioufly defeated at Sulemis. He was born, there- 
he, about the fizty-fifth O/ympiad, or five hundred 
and twenty ycars before our era; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally Ze or Jeven hundred years to twenty- 
three generations, we may at a medium place the 
voyage of Ju/on about one thoufand one hundred and 
feventy years before our Saviour, or about forty-five 
years before the beginning of the Newsonan chro- 
nology. 

The defcription of the old colures by Eudoxus, if 
we implicitly rely on his teftimony and on that of Hip- 
parchus, who was, indifputably, a great aftronomer 
for the age in which he lived, affords, I allow, fuffici- 
ent evidence of fome rude obfervation .about 937 
“years before the Chrifiian epoch; and, if the car- 
diaal points had receded from thofe colures 36° 29’ ` 
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10" at the beginning of the year 1690, and. 37° 52' 
go” on the firft of January in the prefent year, they 
muft have gone back 3° 23' 20" between the obferva- 
tion implied by Parafara and that recorded by Lu- 
doxus; or, In other words, 224 years muft have 
elapfed between the two obfervations. But this dif- 
quifition having little relation to our principal fubject, 
] proceed to the laft couplets of our /nd;an aftronomer 
Furaha Mihira, which, although merely aftrolegical, 
and confequently abfurd, will give occafion to remarks 
of no fmall importance. ‘They imply, that when the 
folftices are not in the Brit and of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to nature; 
and being caufed, as the commentator intimates, by 
tome w/pata, or preternatural agency, muit neceflarily 
ye productive of misfortune; and this vain idea 
leems to indicate a very fuperficial knowledge even of 
tbe fyftem which Vakara undertook to explain ; but 
he might have adopted it folely as a religious tenet, 
on the authority of Garga, a prieft of eminent fanc- 
tity, who ex M the fame wild notion in the follow- 
ing couplet; 


Yada nivertate’praptah fravifhtamuttarayane,- 
Aflefhan dacfhine'praptaftadavidyanmahadbhayan. 


** When ¿the fun returns, not having reached Dia. 
* njh? ha in the northern folfüce, or^ not having 
er reached dea in the Touthern, then let a mam. 
“ feel great apprehenfion of danger." 


Jarafara \imfelf entertained a fmilar opinion, 
that any irregularity in the folftices would indicate 
approaching calamity: Yadaprapto vaifanavantum, 
fays he, udanmarge prepadyate dacfhine ajflefham va 
mahabhayaya ; that is, ** When, having reached the 
* end of Sravana, in the northern path, or half of 
* Afiefha in the fouthern, he fill advances, it is a 
“ caule of great fear," This notion, poffibly, had 
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its rife before the regular preceffion of the cardi- 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo re- 
mark, that fome of the lunar manfions were confidered 
as inaufpicious, and others as fortunate; thus Menu, 
the firt bidan lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites 
fhall be performed under the influence, of a bappy 
Nacfhatra; and, where he forbids any female name 
to be taken from a conítellation, the moft learned 


commentator gives rdra and ena as examples ` 


of ill-omened names, appearing by defign to fkip 
over others that muft firft have occurred to him. 
Whether DZanififha and A/lefha were inauípicious 
‘or profperous, I have not ‘learned; but, whatever 
might be the ground of Varaha’s altrological rule, we 


may collect from his aftronomy,: which was grounded ` 


on obfervation, that the folítice had receded at leaf 
23° 20° between his time and that of Parafara ; for, 


, though it refers its pofition to the Agns; inftead of the 


lunar manfions, yet all the Pandtts with whom I have 
converfed on the fubjeét, unantmoufly affert, that 
the firt degrees of Me/ha and A/wint are coincident. 
Since the two ancient fages name only the lunar afte- 
rifms, itis probable that the folar divifion of the 
Zodiac into twelve figns was not generally ufed in 
their days; and we know from the comment on the 
Surya Siddhanta, that the lunar month, by which all 
religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, was in ufe be- 
fore the folar. When M Bailly afks ** Why the 
*€ Hindus eftablifhed the beginning of. the preceffion, 
** according to their ideas of it, in the year of Chrif 
“ 4292” to which his calculations alfo had led him, we 
anfwer, Beeaufe pr ef year the vernal equinox was 
found by obfervation in the origin of their ecliptic: 
and fince they were of opinion that it 'muft have had 
the fame pofition in the firft vear of the Caliyuga, they 
were induced by their erroneous theory to fix the 
beginning of their fourth period 3600 years before 
the time of Varaha, and to account for Parafara's 


“oblervation, by fuppofing an uépata, or prodigy. 
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To what purpofe, it may be.afked, have we afcer- ` 
tained the age of Munts? Who was Parafara?2 Who- 
was Garga? With whom were they contemporary, 
or with whofe age may theirs be compared? What 
light will thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory. of India 
or of mankind? lam happy in being able to anfwer 
thofe queftions with confidence and precifion. 


All the Brahmens agree, that only one Para/fare is 
named in their facred records; that he compofed the 
afironomical book before cited, and a law-tract, which, 
is now in my pofizffion that “he was the grandfon of 
Vafia ha, another aítronomer and legiflator, whofe 
works are {till extant," and who was the preceptor of 
Rama, RIDE. of O ; that he was the father of 
Fyafa, by whom the Vedas were arranged in the form 
which they now bear, and whom Crif/hna himfelf 
names with exalted praife in the Gv/z ; fo that, by the 
admiffion of the Pundits tliemfelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ramas, whom 
they confide: as incarnate portions of the divinity ; and 
Parafara might have lived till the beginning of the 
Caliyuga, which the miftaken doctrine of an ofcilla- 
tion in the cardinal points has compelled the [indus 
to place {920 years too early. This error, added 
to their fanciful arrangement of the four ages, has 
been the fource of many abfurdiues; for they infift 
that Valmic, whom they cannot but'allow to have been 
contemporary with Ramachandra, lived in the age of 
Vyafa, who confulted him on the compofition of the 
Mahabharat,.and who was perfonally known to Bala- 
rama, the brother of Crifina. When a very learned 
Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable fen of a 
converfation between Válmic and Vya/a, Y expreffed 
my furprize at an interview between two bards, whofe 
ages"were feparated by a period of 864,000 years ;. 
but he foon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an 
anachronifm, by obferving that the longevity of the 
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Munis was preternatural, and that no limit could be. 


fet to Divine power. By the fame recourfe to mira- 
cles or to prophefy, he would have anfwered another 
objection equally fatal to his chronologicalfyflem. It 
ss agreed by all, that the lawyer Yagyawaleya was an 
attendant on the court of Jaraca, whofe daughter 
Sita was the conftant but unfortunate wife ot the 
great Rama, the hero of Vulmics poem; but that 
lawyer himfelf, at the very opening of his work, which 
now lies before me, names both Parw/ara and Fyaja 
among twenty authors, whofe tracts form the body of 
original Indian law. By the way, fince Fafi fàr ha is 
more than once named in the Manavifanhila, we may 
be certain that the laws afcribed to Menu, in what- 
ever age they might have been firft promulgated, 
could not have received the form in which we now 
fee them, above three thoufand years ago. The age 
and functions of Garga lead to confequences yet 
more interefting: he was confefledly the purohita, or 
officiating prieft, of Cri/ina himfelf, who, when only 
^a herdfman’s boy at Mar hara, revealed his divine 
character to Garga, by running to him with more than 
moital benignity on his countenance, when the prieft 
had invoked, Narayan. His daughter was eminent 


m 


fer her ptety and. her learning, and the Brahmens ` 


acmit, without confidering the confequence of their 
admiffion, that fhe is thus addrefled in the Veda 
itfelf: Yuta urdhwan no va famopi, Gargi, efha 
adityo dyamurahanan tapati, dya va bhumin tapati, 
bhumya Jubhran tapati, locan tapati, antaran tapaly~ 
anantaran tapan; or, “That Sun, O daughter of 
* Garga, than which nothing 1s higher, to which no- 
* thing ig equal, enlightens the fummit-of the fky; 
with the {ky enlightens the earth; with the earth 
* enlightens the lower worlds ; enlightens the higher 


* worlds, enlightens other worlds ; it enlightens the. 


gr breaft, enlightens all befides the breaft.”—-From 
thefe facts, which the Brahmeus cannot deny, and from 
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thefe conceffions, which they unanimoufly make, we 
may reafonably infer that, if Pyafa was not the com- 
pofer of the Vedas, he added at leaft fomething of his 
own to the {cattered fragments of a more ancient work, _ 
or perhaps to the loofe traditions which he had col- 
le&ed ; but whatever be the comparative antiquity 
Of the Hindu fcriptures, we may fafely conclude that 
the Mofaic and buten chronologies are perfe&ly con- 
fiftent ; that Ménu, fon of Brahma was the Adima, or 
firfi created mortal, and confequently our Adam; that 
Menu, child of the Sun, was prefervcd with /even 
others in a dahitra, or capacious ark, from an univerfal 
deluge, and muft therefore be our Noah; that Hira- 
nyacafipu, the giant with a golden ake, and Vali, or 
Bali, were impious and arrogant monarchs, and moft 
probably our Nimrod and Belus ; that the three Ramas, 
- two of whom were. invincible warriors, and the third - 
not only valiant in war but the patron of agriculture 
and wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefentations of the Grectan Bacchus, 
and either the Rama of fcripture, or his colony perfoni- : 
fied, or the Sun firft adored by his idolatrous family ; 
that aconfiderable emigration from Chaldea into Greece, 
Italy, and India, happened about éwelve centuries be- 
' fore the birth of our Saviour; that Sacya, or Siak, 
about two hundred years after /ya/a, either in perfon 
or by a colony from Egyp+, imported into this country 
the mild herefy of the ancient Bauddhas ; and that the 
dawn of true Indian hiftory appears only three or four 
centuries before the CArifian era, the preceding ages 
being clouded by allegory or fable. — 


As a fpecimen of that fabling and allegorizing fpi- 
rit which has ever induced the Brabmens to diiguife 
their whole fyftem of hiftory, philofophy, and religion, 
. I produce a paflage from the Bhagava#, which, em 


` .- ever ftrange and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, 


and clofely connected with the fubject of this effay, 
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ft is taken from the fifth Scandha, or fection, which 
is written in modulated profe. ** There are fome,” 
fays the Indian author, ** who, for the purpofe of me- 
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ditating intenfely on the holy fon of Va/udeva, ima- 
gine yon celeftial {phere to reprefent the figure of 
that aquatic animal which we call Sufenara : its head . 
being turned downwards, and its body bent in a 
circle, they conceive. Dhruva, or the pole-ftar; to 
be fixed on the point of its tal; on the middle 
part of the tail they fee four ftars, Prejapati, Agni, 
India, Dherma, and on-its bafe two others, Dhatrz 
and Vidhairi: on 15 rump are the Sep/arfhis, or 
[even fars of the Sacata, or Wam; on its back 
the path of the Sun, called Ajavil’ hi, ot the Series 
of Kids; on its bellythe Gazga of the fky : Punar- 
cafe and Puya gleam refpettively on its right and — 
left haunches ; .frdra and Aflefha on its right and left 
feet, or fins; Abhijit and Uttarafhad ha in Ws right 
and left noftrils ; Sravana and Purvafhad ha in its 
right and left eyes; Dhanifhf ha and Mula on its 
right and left ears. Eight conftellations, belonging 
to the fummer folítice, Magha, Purvap halgiau, 
Uttarap halguni, Hafta,: Chitra, Swati, Vifuc ha, 
Anuradha, may be conceived in the ribs of its left 
fide; and as many afterifms, connected with the win- 
ter folltice, Mrigufras, Rohmi, Crittica, Bharani, Af. 
wini, Revali, Ultarabhadrapada, Pirvabhadrapada, 
may be imagined on the ribs of its fight fide in an 
inverfe order. Let Setabhifhaand Jye/A/ ha be placed 
on its right and left fhoulders. In its upper jaw is 
Agaftya; in its lower Yama; in its moutly the pla- 
net Mangala; im its part of generation, Sanar- 
chara; on its hump, Yrika/pats; in its breaft, the 
Sun; in its heart, Narayan; in its front, the Moon ; 
in its navel, U/znas; on its two nipples, the two 4£ 
winds; in its afcending and defcending breaths, 
Budha; on its throat, Raku; in all its limbs, Cezus, 
or comets; and in its hair, or briftles, the whole 
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** multitude of ftars.” Itis neceffary to remark, that, 
although the /ffumara be generally defcribed as the ` 
Jea-hog or porpoife, which we frequently have feen 
playing in the Ganges, yet fiymar, which feems.de- 
rived from the San/erit, means in Perfan a large 
Jizard. The paflaee juft. exhibited may neverthe- 
le(s relate to an animal of. the cetaceous order, and 
poffibly to the dolphin of the antients. Before I leave 
the {phere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a 
fingular fat To the. San/cri/ language, Aic/ha means 
a conftellation and a bear,, lo that Maharc/ha may de- 
note either a great bear or a great afterifm. Etymo- 
logifts may, perhaps, derive the Megas ardos of the 
Greeks from an Indian compound ill underftood; but 
I will only obferve,. with the wild American, that a 
bear with a very long tail could never have occurred 
to the imagination of-any.one who had feen the ani- 
mal, I may be permitted to add, on the fubje& of 
the Indian Zodiac, that, .if I have erred in a former 
effay, where the longitude of the lunar manfions is 
computed from the firft.flarin our constellation of 
the Ram, I have been led into an error by thé very 
learned and ingentous.M. Bailly, who relied, I pre- 
fume, on the authority of M. Le Gentil, The origin of 
the Hindu Zodiac, according to the Surya Siddhanta, 
muft be nearly y 19° 21’ 54^, in our fphere, and 
the longitude of Chitra, or the Spike, mutt of courfe 
be 199° 21° 54” from the vernal equinox; but fince 
it is difficult by that computation to arrange the 
twenty-feven manfions and their feveral flars, as they 
are delineated and enumerated in the Retnamala, I 
muft for the prefent fuppofe with M. Bailh, that the 
Zodiac of the Hindus had two origins, one conftant 
and the other variable; and a farther inquiry into the 
fubject muft be refervéd for a feafon of retirement 
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ON THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS.' 





BY THE PRESIDENT. 


— sstaclaqpumassaas—— — assa 


ie is painful to meet perpetually with words that 
convey no diftinct ideas; and a natural defire of 
avoiding that pain excites us often to make inquiries, 
. the refult of which can have no other ufe than to give , 
us clear conceptions. Ignorance is to the mind what 
extreme darknefs is to the nerves: both caufe an 
uneafy fenfation ; and we naturally love knowledge 
as we love light, even when we have no defign of ap-- 
plying either to a purpofe effentially ufetu. This is 
intended as an apology for the pains which have 
been taken to procure a determinate aníwer to a 
queftion of no apparent utility, but which ought te 
be readily anfwered in uda : ** What is Indian Spike- 
nard p” Ali agree that it is an odoriferous plant, the 
belt fort of which, according to Ptolemy, grew about 
Rangamritica or Rangamati, and on the borders of 
the country now called Butan. It is mentioned by 
Diofcorides, whofe work I have not in my poffeffion ; 
but his defcription of it muft be very imperfect, fince 
neither Linneus nor any of his difciples pretend to 
clafs it with certainty; and, in the lateft botanical 
work that, we have received from Europe, it is mark- 
ed as unknown. I had no doubt, before Í was per- 
fonally acquainted with Koenig, that he bad aícer- 
tained it; but he affured me that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of Judo: he. 
had found, indeed, and defcribed a" fixth fpecies of 
‘the nárdus, which 1s — Indian in the Supplement 
d 2 
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to Linneus ; but the nardus is a grafs which, though 
it bear a pike, no man ever fuppofed to be the true 
Spikenard, which the great botanical philofopher him- 
felf was inclined to think a fpecies of Andropogon, and 
places in his Materia Medica, but with an expreffion 
of doybt, among his polygamous plants. Since the 
death of Koenig 1, have confulted every botanift and ` 
phyfician with whom I was acquainted, on the fub- 
ject before us; but all have confefled without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were igno- 
rant what was meant by the Indian Spikenard. ^ f 
[n order to procure information from ihe learned 
natives, it Was neceffary to know the name of the plant 
in tome Afiatic language. The very word nard oc-, 
curs in the Song of Solomon; but the name and the 
thing were both exotic: the Hebrew lexicographers 
imagine both to be Indian; but the word is in truth 
Perfian, and occurs in the- following diftich of an old 
poet $ 


An chu bikheft, in chu nardeft, an chu fhakeft, in chu bar, 
An chu bikhi payidareft, in chu nardi payidar. 


It is nat, eafy to, determine in this couplet, whether 
nord means the fem, or, as Anju explains it, the pith s 
but it is manifeftly a part of a vegetable, and neither . 
the rooz, the fruit, nor the branch, which are all fe- 
parately named. “The=drabs have borrowed the word , 
nard but in the fenfe, às we learn from the Kamis, of ` 
a compound medical unguent. Whatever it fi gnified 
in old Perfíaz, the Arabic word fumbul, which, like 
Jumbalah, means an ear or fpike, has long been fub- 
ftituted for it; and there can be no doubt that, by 
the fenbul of India. the Mufelmans underfland the 
fame plant with the nerd of Ptolemy and the. Ner- 
eee bys, OF vm of Galen; who, by the "e 
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was deceived. by the dry fpecimens which he had feen, 
.and miftook them for roots. 


A fingular defcription of the Goebel by Abu’ lfazl, 
who frequently mentions it as an ingredient in Indian ` 
‘perfumes, had for fome time almoft convinced me 
that the true Spikenard was the Cetaca, or Paudanus 
of our botanifts ; his words are, Sumbul panj berg 
dared, ceh dirazi an dah angofhtefiu pahnat, Jeh, or, 
e The fumbul has five leaves, ten fingers long, and 
** three broad.” Now 1 well knew that the minifter 

of Achar was not a botauift, and might eafily. have 
miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle flower: Í had feen no 
bloffom, or affemblage of blofloms, of fuch dimen- 
fions, except the male Cetaca ; and, though the Per- 
fian writer defcribes the female as a different plant, 
by the vulgar name Cyora, yet fuch a miftake might 
naturally have been, expected in fuch a work: but 
what moft confirmed my opinion, was the exquifite 
fragrance of the Cefaca-flower, which to my fenfe far 
furpaffed the richeft perfumes of Europe or Afia. 
Scawe a doubt remained, when I met with a defcrip- 
tion of the'Cefaca by Foi -Jkohl, whofe words are fo 
perfectly applicable to the general idea which we are 
apt to form of Spikenard, that 1 give you a literal tranfla- 
tion of them :—** The Pandarius | is an incomparable 
. ** plant, and cultivated for its odour, which it breathes 
: fo richly, that,one or two Spikes, in a fituation ra- 
*“ther' humid, would be fufficient to diffufe an odo- 
* riferous air for a long time through. a {pacious 
*f apartment; fo that the natives in genera] are not 
ze folicitous about the living plants, but purchafe the 
KR Spikes at a great price.’ 1 learned alfo, that a fra- 
grant effential oil was extra&ed from the flowers; 
and I produced from Banares a large phial of it, which 
was adulterated with fandal ; but the very adulteration 
convinced me, that the senuiné effence muft be va- 
luable, from the great number of thyrfi that muft be: 
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required in preparing a {mall quantity of it. Thus 
had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true nard was 
to be found on the banks of the Ganges, where the 
JHindu women roll up its flowers in their long black 
hair after bathing in the holy river ; and 1 imagined, 
that the precious alabaffer-box mentioned in the fcrip- 
ture, and the fmall onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a ca/k of old 
wine, Contained an effence of the fame Kind, though 
differing in its degree of purity with’ the nard which 
I had procured ;s but an sfrab of Mecca, who faw in ` 
my ftudy icme flowers of the Cetace, informed me 
that the plant was extremely common in Arabia, 
where it was named Cadhi; and feveral Mahomedans 
of rank and learning ‘have fince affured^me, that 
the true name of the fudian Sumbul was not Cetaca, - 
but Jatamanf. ‘This was important information : find- 
ing, therefore, that the Pandanus was not peculiar to 
Fiindufian, and confidering that the Sumbul of Abul- 
Jazi differed from it in the precife number of leaves 
on the thyrfus, in the colour, and in the feafon of 
flowering, though the length and breadth correfjfond- 
ed very nearly, I abandoned my Drif opinion, and be- 
gan to inquire eagerly for the Jatamanfi, which grew, 
I was told, in the garden of a learned and ingenious 
friend, and fortunately was then in bloffom. A frefh 
plant was very foon brought to me. It appeared on 
infpection to be a moft elegant Cypirus with a po- 
hifhec three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform' leaflets minutely ferrated, naked proliferous 

eduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded daggers ; and 
its branchy root had a pungent tafte with a faint aro- 
matic odour; but no part of it bore the leaft refem- 
blance to the drug known in Europe by the appella- 
tion of Spikenard; and a Mufelman phyfician from 
Dehli alfured me pofitively, that the- plant was not. 
Jatamanfi, but Sud, as it is named in Arabic, which 
the author of the Fohfatwl Muneutn particularly dif» 
tinguifhes from the Indian Sumbul. Xie produced en 
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the next day an extra& from the Dictionary of Na, 
- tural Hiftory, to which he had referred; and I pre- 
fent you with a tranflation of all that is material in it. 


* 1. Sud has a roundifh olive-fhaped root, exter- 
<“ nally black, but white internally, and fo fragrant as 
** to have obtained in Perfia the name of Subterranean 
* Mujk : its leaf has fome refemblance to that of a 
** leek, but is longer and narrower, ftrong, fomewhat 
rough at the edges, and tapering to a point. 2. Sum- 
< bu] means à fpike or ear, and was called zard by 
“ the Greeks, There are three forts of Sumbul or 
** Nardin; but, when the word ftands alone, it means 
the Sumbul of India, which is an herb without flower 
* or fruit (he {peaks of the drug only) like the tail 
** of an ermine, or of a {mall weafel, but not quite fo 
** thick, and about the length of a finger. It is dark- 
Er ifh, inclining to yellow, and very fragrant; it is 

<“ brought from Aindufan ; and its medical virtue 
. ** Jafts three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 

Jatamanfi, which correfponded perfectly with the de- 
fcription of the Sumbul; and though a native Mispel- 
man afterwards gave me a Perfian paper, written by 
himfelf, in which he reprefents the Sumbul of India, 
the Sweet Sumbul, and the Jatamanfi, as three different 
plants, yet the authority of the Tohfatel Mumenm 15 
decifive that the Sweet Sumbul is only another deno- 
mination of nard; and the phyfician who produced 
that authority, brought as a fpecimen of Sumbul, 
the very fame drug which my Pandit, who is alfo a 
phyfician, brought as a fpecimen of the Jatamanf. 
A Brahmen of eminent learning gave me a parcel of 
the fame fort, and told me that it was ufed in their 
facrifices ; that, when frefh, it was exquifitely fweet, 
and added much to the fcent ef rich effences, in which 
if was a principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
nerth-caft of Bengal, that it was the entre plant, 
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not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrit names 
from its refemblance to locks of. hair; as it is called 
Spikenard, Y fuppofe, from its refemblance to a {pike 
when 1t'1s dried; and not from the configuration of its- 
flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Perfian author defcribes the whole plant as re- 
fembling the tail of an ermiñe ; and the Jatamanf, 
. Which is manifeftly the Spikenard of our druggiíts, 
bas precifely that form, confifting of withered ftalks 
and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of yellowifh 
brown capillary fibres, and conftitoting a {pike about 
the fize of a {mall finger. ‘We may, on the whole, 
‘be affured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian 
Sumbul of the Perfans and Arabs, the Jatamanfisof 
the Hindus, and the Spikenard of our (hops, are one 
and the fame plant ; but to what dats and genus it 
belongs in the Limzean Deem, can only be afcertained 
by an infpection of the fre(h ploffoms. Dr. Patrick 
Rufel, who always communicates with obhging-fa- ` 
cility his extenfive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, thay ** Spikenard is carried over the de- 
** fert" (from India, I prefume) ** to Aleppo, where 
** it is ufed in fubflance, mixed with other perfumes, 
€“ aad worn in {mall bags; or in the form of effence, 
` ** and keptin little boxes or phiale, ike arar of roles.” 
Hes perfuaded, and, fo am 1, that the Jadian nard ' 
of the antients and that of our fhops, is one and.the 
fame vegetable. | 


Though diligent refearchcs have been, made at my 
requeft on the borders of Bengal and Behar, yet the 
Jatanign has not been found growing in any part of 
the Brityh territorios. Mr, Saunders, who met with- 
it in Bujan, where, as be was informed, it is very 
common, and whence it.is brought in a dry ftate 
to Rangpur, has no hefitation in pronouncing it a 
fpecies of the Baccharis; and, fince it is not pol- 
Die: that he could, miflake the natural order and `: 
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effential character of the plant, which he examined, 


, 1 had no doubt that the Jatamarnf was compofit 


and corymbiferous with -ftamens connected by the 
anthers, and with female prolific florets, intermixed 
with hermaphrodites. The word Spike was not ufed 
by the antients with botanical precifion, and the Stachys 
itfelf is verticillated with only two fpecies out of fif- 
teen, that could juftify its generic appellation. I there- 


Tore concluded that ¿he true Spikenard was a Bac- 


i 


charis, and that, while the philofopher had bcen 
{earching for it to no purpofe, | 


i - — the dull {wain | 
Trod on it daily with his clouted fhoon ; . 





for the Baccharis, it feems, as well as the Conyza, is 


‘called by the gardeners, Ploughman’s Spikenard. 1 


‘ufpected, neverthelefs, that the plant which Mr. 


Saunders deferibed was not Jatamanfi; becaufe I ` 


knew that.the people of Buzan Had no fuch name for 
it, but diftinguifhed it by very different names in dif- 
ferent parts of” their hilly country: I knew alfo that 


the Butias, who fet a greater value on the drug than , 


itíeems, as.a perfume, to merit, were extremely re- 
ferved in giving information concerning it, and might. 
be tempted, by the narrow fpirit of monopoly, to 
miflead an inquirer for the frefh plant... The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling will probably procure it in a ftate 
of vegetation ; for, when he bad the kindnefs, at my 
defire, to make enquiries for it among the Busan mer- 
chants, they affured him, that the living plants could 


.not bé obtained withoutan order from their fovereion 


the. Devaraja, to whom he immediately difpatched a 
meffenger with an earneft requeft, that eight or ten 
of the growing plants might be fent to him at Rang- 
pur. Should the Deveraja comply with that Seed 


3 


, and fhould the vegetable flourifh in the plain of Ben- 


gal, we fhall have ocular proof-of its clafs, order, ge- 
.hus, and fpecies; and if it prove the fame with the’ 
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Jatamanf.of Nepal, which I now muft introduce to 
your acquaintance, the queftion with which I began 
this cffay will be fatisfa&orily anfwered. 


Having traced the Iudian Spikenard, by the name 
of Jatamanfi, to the mountains of Nepal, Y requefted 
my friend Mr, Law, who then refided at Gaya, to 
procure (ome of the recent plants by the means of the : 
Nepalefe pilgrims ; who, being orthodox Fundus, and 
poilefling many rare books in the Sun/crit language, 
were more likely than the „Butas to know the true 
Jatamanfi, by which name they generally diftinguifh 
. i, Many young plants were accordingly fent to Gaya, 
with a Perfian letter fpecifically naming them, and 
apparently written by a man of rank and literature ; fo 
that no fufpicion of deception ar of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener they were 
al? planted at Gaya, where they have bloffomed, and. 
at firt feemed to flourifh. I muf therefore defcribe 
the Jatamanft from the report of Mr. Burt, who fa- - 
voured me with à drawing of it, and im whofe accu- 
racy we may perfectly confide ; but, before 1 produce 
the defcription, I muft endeavour to remove a preju- 
dice, in regard to the natural order of the Spikenard, ` 
which they, who are addicted to fwear by every word 
of their maíter Linneus, will hardly abandon ; and 
which I, who love truth better than him, have aban- 
doned with fome reluctance. Nard has been gene- 
rally fuppofed to bea grafs; and the word flachys or 
fpi&e, which agrees with the habit of their natural or- 
der, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. There’ 
is a plant iùn Java, which moft travellers and fome 
phyticians call /pkenard y and the Governor of Chin- 
fura, who is kindly endeavouring to procure it thence 
109 fiate fit for examination, writes me word, that a 
* Dutch author pronounces it a graf like the Cypirus, 
¿€ bur infifts’ that what we call the ike is the fibrous 
** part above the root, as long as a man's little fingar, 
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€ of a browni(h hue inclining to red or yellow, rather 
* fragrant, and with a pungent, but aromatic fcent.” 
This is too flovenly a defcription to have been written 
by a botanit ; yet I believe the latter part of it to be 
tolerably correct, and fhould imagine that the plant 
was the fame with our Jatamanf, if it were not com- 
monly afferted that the Java Ípikenard was ufed as 
a condiment ; and if a well informed man, who had 
feen it in the ifland, had not affured me that it wasa 
fort cf Pimento, and confequently a fpecies of Myrte, 


' and of the order now talled Hefperian. The relem- 


blance before mentioned between the Indian fumbid 
and the Arabian Sud, or Cypirus, had led me to fuf- 
pect that the true nard was a grafs or a reed; and, as 
this country abounds in odoriferous graffes, I began to 
colle& them: from:all quarters. Colonel Ayd oblig- 
ingly fent me two plants with fweet-fmelling roots; 
and, as they were known to the Pandits, 1 foon found 
their names ina Sanferit dictionary; one of them is 


called gandhafat hi, and uled by the Hindus to {cent 


the red powder of Sapan, or Bakkam-wood, which they 
{catter-in the feftival of the vernal feafon; the other 
has many names, and, among them, zagaramaftac 
and gonarda ; the fecond of which means ruffling in 
the water; for all the Pandits infift that nard is ne- 
ver uled as a noun in Sanfcrif, and fignifies, as the root 
of a verb, to found ox fo ruffle. Soon after, Mr. Bur- 
‘row brought me, from the banks'of the Ganges near 
Heridwar, a very fragrant grafs, which in fome places 
covers whole acres, and diffufes, when crufhed, fo 
{trong an odour, that a perfon, he fays, might eafily 
have {melt it, as Alexander is reported to have {melt 
the nard of Gedrofía from the back of. an elephant: 
its bloffoms were not ' preferved, and it cannot, there- 
fore, bé defcribed. . From Mr. Blane of Lucnow, I 
received a frefh plant, which has not flowered at Cal- 
cutta ; but I rely implicitly on his authority, and have 
no doubt that it is a fpecies of Andropogon: it has 


we. 
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` father a rank aromatic odour, and, from the tirtue 


aícribed to it of curing intermittent fevers, 1s known 
by the “Sunferit name of fwarancufa, which literally 
means a fever-hook, and alludes to the sron-hook with: 
which the elephants are managed. Laltly, Dr. An- 
derfon of Madras, who delights in ufeful purfuits and 
in affifting the purfuits of others, favoured me with a 
complete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus, one 
of the moft common graffes on the coaft, and 
flourifhing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, never 
eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing an effential ou, which, he underftands, 
is extracted from it in many parts of Hinduffany and 
ufed as an atar, or perfume. He adds a very curious 
philological remark, that, in the Tamrwl dictionary, 
moft words beginning with ner have fome relation to . 
fragrance ; as narukeradu to yield an odours zer/um 
pillu, lemon-graís ; nartet, citron ; marta. manum, the 
wild orange-tree ; narum panei, the Indian Jafmtn ; na- 
rum alleri, a ftrong ímeiling flower; and zartu, which 
is put for nard in tbe Tamul verfion of our Scriptures. ; 
fo that not only the nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, 
but even the copia narium of Horace, may be derived 


. from an Jndian root. To this L;can only fay, that-J 


have not met with any Ínch root in Sayferif, the oldeft 
polifhed language of Juda; and that in'Perfan, which 
has a manifelt affinity with i It, zar means a pomegra- 
mate, and nargit (a word originally Sanferit) a cocoa- 


° 
nu 5 neither of which has any remarkable fragrance. 


Such is the evidence in fapport of the opinion given 
by the great Swedi/A naturalis, that the true nard was 
a gramineous plant, and a fpecies of Andropogon ; 
but fince no graís that I have yet feen bears any re- 
femblance to the Jataman/, which I conceive to be the 
nardus of the antients, 1 beg leave to exprefs my dif- 
fent, with fomeconfidence as a philologer, though with 
humble diffidence as a ftudent in botany. Iam not, 
indeed, of opinion that the siardum of the Romans 
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was merely the effential oil of the plant from which 
it was denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to believe 


that It was a generic word, meaning what we now call 


alar, and either the atar of rofes from Ca/hmir and 
Perfi Ji a, thar of Ce/aca, or Pandanus, from the wef- 
tern coaft of India, or that of guru, -or aloe-wood, 
from Afam or Cochinchina, the procefs of obtaining 
Which is defcribed by -4bu/faz!, or the mixed per- 
fume, called abir, of which the principal ingredients 
were yellow fandal, violets, orange-flowers, wood fof 
aloes, rofe-water, mufk, and true Spikenard: all thofe 
cilences and JH ear were coftly; and, moft of 


‘them being fold by the Indians to the Perfians and | 


Arabs, from whom, in the time of O@avius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans, they muft 


- have been extremely dear at Jerufalem and at Rome. 


bh? 


There might alfo have been a pure mardine oil, as 
Athenens calls it; but xardum probably meant (and 
Koenig was of the fame opinion) an Zudian eflence in 
general, taking. its name from that ingredient which 
had, or was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
oof ite fcent. But I have been drawn. by a pleafing 
fubje& to a greater length than I expected, and pro- 
ceed to the promifed detcription of the £rue nard or 
Jatamanfi, which, by the way, has other names in the 
Amarcofa, the fimootheft of which are jatila and lomafa, 
both derived from words meaning hair, Mr. Burt, after 
a modelt apology for his imperfect acquaintance with 

the. language of botanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corre&nefs of which 1 


. have a perfect reliance, and from which 1 colle& the 


following natural charadfers : 


į 
š ZEE AGOREGATE, 


Cal Scarce any.- Margin hardly difcernible. 
Cor, One petal. Tube fomewhat gibbous. Bor- 


. der five cleft. 


Stam, ‘Three anthers. uM 
Pift. Germ beneath, One /iyle erect. ` 
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Seed folitary, crowned with a pappus. 
Root fibrous. i 
Leaves hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves petioled. 


It appears, therefore, to bethe Protean plant, Vales 
rian, a filter of the Mountain and Celtie Nard, and 


' of a fpecies which 1 fhould defcribe in the Linnean 


> 


ftyle, Valeriana Jatamanfi floribus triandris, folis cor- 
datis queternis, radicalibus petiolatis. The radical 
leaves, rifing from the ground and enfolding the 
young, ftem, are plucked up with a part of the root, 
and, being dried in the fun, or by an artificial hear, 
are fold as a drug, which from its appearance has been 
called fpikenard; though, as the Perfian writer ob- 
ferves, 1t might be compared more properly to the 
tail of an ermine. When nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original form, 
they have fome refemblance toa lock of hair, from 
which the San/crif name, it feems, is derived. Two 
mercantile agents from Butan on the part of'the De- 
varaja were examined, at my requeft, by Mr. Har- 
rington; and informed him that the drug, which the 
Bengalefe called Jatamanfi, ** grew erect above the 
** furface of the ground, reíembling in colour an ear 
** of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a faint 
* odour, which was greatly increafed by the fimple 
** proceís of drying it; that it abounded on the hills, 
** and even on the plains, of Butan, where it was 
sg collefted and prepared for medicinal purpofes." 
What its virtues are, experience alone can afcertain ; 


but, as far 'as botanical analogy can juftify a conjec-- 


ture, we may fuppofe them to be antifpaímodic ; and, 
in our provinces, efpecially in Behar, the plant will 

iobably flourifh ; fo that we may always procure it 
in a Date fit for experiment. On the defcription of 


the Indian Spikenard, compared with the, drawing, I 


muft obferve, that, though ali the leaves, as deli- 
neated, may not appear of the fame fhape, yet all ot 
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them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt affures me 
that,the four radical leaves are hearted and petioled; 
and it is moft probable, that thé cauline and floral 
leaves would have a fimilar form in their ftate of per- 
fect expanfion ; but, unfortunately, the plants at Gaya 
are now fhrivelled; and they who feek farther infor- 
mation, muft wait with patience until new ftems and 
` leaves fhall {pring from the roots, or other plants fhall 
, be brought from Nepal and Butan. On the propofed 
inquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, I muft 
be permitted to fay, that, although many botanitts 
may have wafted their tite in enumerating the quali- 
ties of vegetables, without having afcertained them by 
repeated and fatisfa&ory experiments, and although 
mere botany goes no farther than technical arrangement 
and defcription, yet it feems indubitable that the great 
end and aim of a botanical’ philofopher is to difcover 
- and prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fy(tem ; 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the fallacioufuefs 
, of experience, to rely on experiment alone as the batis 
of his knowledge. — ' | 
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| A 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, 
KEPT AT CALCUTTA, | 
By HE NRY TRAIL, E, 
From 1f February 1784, to grit Decem, 178%, 
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REMARKS 





N the following Diary of the Weather; beguh the 
1ft of February 1784, every change im the air was 
marked down with the greateft precifion three times 
every day, and always nearly at the fame hours, viz. 
at fun-rifing at three,.or half paft three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and at eleven o'clock at night: 


While the wind.continued foutherly; the T'hermo- 
meter was placed in a Verandah open to the Efplanade; 
where there was at all -times a free circulation of air ; 
and when the wind became northerly; the inftrument 
was removed so the oppofite fide of the: houfe, and 
equally expofed, as in the preceding part of the year. 


The Barometer continued always in the fame 
place. mo 


The Hygrometer made ufe of, was a bit' of fine 
{ponge, fufpended in a fcale (on the erd of a fteel- 
yard) firft prepared for more eafily imbibing the 
. Inoifture, by dipping it in a folution of Salt of Tat- 
tar, afterwards drying it well, ahd bringing it to an 
equilibrium by a weight in. the oppofite fcale, at a 
time When the atmofphere appéated to have the 
leaft degree of moifture, 


. A femicircular fecale at the top, divided from o to 
go” on each fide, with the needle of the yard, pointed 
out the quantity.of moifture gained or loft daily; ` 
. bütin the following Diary the, degrees of moifture 
have feldom been taken down. E 

| E e2 
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Every fall of rain was likewife taken, and the quan- 
tity in cubic inches daily noted down. 


The winds were alfo obferved, ‘and the figures 
©, 1, 2, 3, 4, denote the force thereof. 


Here it may be remarked, that at fun-rifing, there 
1s feldom or ever any wind;, but no fooner is the air 
a little rarefied by its rays, than a little breeze begins; 
and this generally increafes till about noon} when 
again it begins to lofe its force, and dies away, from 
the fame caufe, : 


In order to afcertain the influence of the Moon 
upon the weather, the mean temperature, as well as 
the weight of the atmofphere of each quarter; is 
accurately marked ` down by taking in the three 
days preceding, and the three days after the change 
with the intermediate day. From thefe the denfity 
is difcovered by the following rule, given be Dr. 
Bradely, viz... | P SW 

A, altitude of barometer; -B, altitude of thefmo- 
meter; D, denfity. ` = 
TN ON = D — or denfty. 

B x 350 

N. B. In this the meáin morning denfity is only 
taken, However, the mean denfity for the whole 
may be found by the fame rule. ` ` 


January 1, 1785. From an examination of one 
year’s obferyatlons on the influence of the Moon on 
the mercury in the Barometer, it does not appear 
that there is any certain rule to be laid down regard- 
-ing ite However, it may be affirmed that the direc- 
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tion of the winds has more effect upon it, as we never 
fail to tee the mercury higheft when the wind blows ' 
from the NW ; in a leffer degree from the N, and 
ioweft of all when it proceeds from the SE quarters, 
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From the foregoing Diary of the Weather, it may 
be remarked in regard to the variation of the Baro- 
meter, that during the cold feafon, from November to 
March, the mercury is at its greateft height ; and at the 
loweft during the rainy months of May, June, July, 
Auguft, and September. The variation of the Ther- 
mometer, or the difference between the temperature 
‘of mid-day and that of the morning and evening is 
very trifling, feldom exceeding 3 or 4° during the 


rains, Whereas, during the cold feafon, the difference 
is 8 or 10% , 


H 
1 
4 
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A Synopfis of the different Cafés that may happen in 
deducing the Longitude of one Place from another, by 
Means of Arnold's Chronometers, and of finding the 
Rates when the Difference of Longitude is given. — 





BY MR. REUBEN BURROW. ~~ | 





- 
é 
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ie was formerly the cuftom to give rules for calcula» 
| v4. tion, without any inveftigation of their principles; 
but the contra y method has fo much taken place of ` 

late, that thofe who are not acquainted with the theory 

of a fubject, are feldom in a capacity of calculating: at 

all; and thofe who are acquainted with it, muft either 

lofe time by'recurring thereto continually, or run the. 
hazard of often making miftakes. Indeed, the ufe of 
practical rules is EE that Newton has often 
‘given them when, be bas omitted their demonftrations ; 

and the want of them has been noted by Bacon among 

the deficiencies of learning. "The Hindoos were ‘fo 
particularly attentive in that refpedt, that they ufually 

gave tWo rules for the fame operation; one couched 

‘in the fhorteft terms. poffible, and often in verfe, for 

the eafe of the mémory; and the other more at length, 
'as'an explanation. < It therefore is much to be wiíhed . 

that authors would revert to, the ancient. cuftom fo far, 

as (o Dag fome ‘attention to the reduction of their 

^ ` knowledge to practice, that people may not be under 
the/neceffity of inyeftigating rules ‘ae the time they" 
want tò ufe them. © i c | ES 

1 De > " . E . : JL MEM SS 
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. The following is one. rule; out ofa gréat number, , 
that-I drew up for my own- ufe, in determining the 
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fituations of places in India; and I infert it on ac- 
count of its utility and eafineís of application. 


. Let E=Error ofthe Watch from mean time at the 
frt place ; : 


e—Error from mean time at the fecond place; 


==Time by the Watch at the fecond pus when 
the error WAS €; 


D==Difference of Longitude between the places; 


l 


N-=<Interval of mean time between the obfervations 


at the two places (found by taking the interval by the 

' Watch, and correcting it according to the enna 

rate, &c.) : 

r—Rate of ili Watch, or what it gains or lofes in a 
day of mean. time. - Then, ' 
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MEMORANDUMS 
CONCERNING AN OLD BUILDING 
In the Hadjipore Dfria, near the Gunduo River, (Sc. 





Y ç 
BY MR.*REUBEN BURROW.. 





we 


i D 


HE pyramids of Egypt, udis as thofe lately dif- 
covered in /re/and (and probably too the Tower 
of Babel) feem to have been intended for -—! 


more than ; images of Mahadeo. 


Two of the Siia pyramids defcribed > Nore —. 


` den, are, like many of the fmall ones, ufually built of 
. mud in the villages of Bengal. One of the pyramids 
of Dafhour, drawn by Pocock, is nearly fimilar to that 
Iam going to mention, except in the acutenefs of 
the angle. Moft of the Pagodas of the Carnatic are 
eiher complete or truncated pyramids ; ;:and an old 
ftone building without any cavity, which I faw in 
.Yambeah, near the Catabeda river, on the drracan 
coaft, differed fo little from a pyramid, that I did not 
fufpe&t i it was meant fór the i image of Serva, till Í was 
told it by the natives, > ` 


m `; 


" The largeft building of the kind which I have yet ' 


feen in India, is about two days journey up the Gun- 
` duc river, near a place called Keffereah : it goes by the 
name of Bheem Sais Derry; but feems evidently 
intended for the well-known image of Mahadeo; hav- 

ing  enginally been a cylinder placed upon ihe fruto 
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. tum of a cone, for the purpofe of being feen at a dif- 
tance. Iris at prefent-very much decayed; and it is 
not eafy to tell whether the upper part wi the cylinder 
has been globular or conical: a confiderable quantity 
of the outfide is fallen down, but it (till, may be feen a 
good diftance up and down the river. I 


The day I went from the river to view it was fo un- 
commonly hot, that the walk and a fever together 
obliged me to truft to the meafurements of a fervant. 
' For want of a better ¡nftrument, he took the circum- 
ferente of the cylindrical part, ig length of a fpear, and ^ 
from that as a Ícale, and a fketch of the building 
taken at a diftance, I deduced the following dimen- 
fions. What dependence there may be on his meafures, 
J cannot determine, but probably they are not very 
erroneous, ; | r 


€ 


Diameter of the cylindrical part — GA feet 


Height of the cylinder — 65 

Height of the conic fruftrum on which the : 
cylinder is placed ` — 03. 

Diameter of the cone at the bale -— 363 


Both the cone and the eid: were of bricks; ` 
thofe of the laft werc of different fizes, many of them’ 


two fpans long and one broad; others were of the 


common fize, but thinner; and they were well burnt, 
though bedded in ‘mortar httle better than mud. 
(T here did not appear any figns of the cylinder's — 
‘hollow: the conical part was overgrown with jungle; 
but 1 broke through it in feveral places, and found 
jt everywhere brick. : 


P 


I do not recollect helles it be vifible from the 
fite. of the ancient city where the famous pillar of 
Singeah ftands, or hors but. have a faint iie that it 


we 


m 


a 
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is. What the intention of thefe extraordinary columns 


may have been originally, is perhaps not fo eafy to 
. tell: at firk fight it would feem that they were for 
- holding infcriptions, becaufe thofe of Bettiah, Deki, - 


and Makabad, have infcripüons (though in a cha- 
Taéter that has not been yet decyphered); but the 
pilar of Sigeah ieems to have none whatever, for 
{ome Bramins told me they attended at the time it was 
dug to the foundation, near twenty feet under ground, 
by a gentleman of Patna, who had hopes to have 
found fome treafures; and that there were not the 
leaft veftige of any infcription upon it. ^ Probably 


. thofe pillars, Cleopatra’s Needle, and the Devi?s Bolts, . 
at Boroughbridge, may all have the fame, religious 


origin. . 


Perhaps the connection of time and place may apo- 
logize for the diverfity of the fubjeét, in mentioning, 
that while I fat under the (hade of a large tree near 
the pyramid, on account of the fultry heat, fome of 
the people of the adjacent village came and played . 
there with cowries on a. diagram, that was formed by 
placing five points in a circular order, and joinin 
every pair of alternate points by 3 line, which formed 
a kind of pentagon; this brought to my recollection 
a circumftance told me by a gentleman in England, — 
That an old piece of filver plate had been dug out of 
the earth with fuch a figure upon it ; the ule of it was 


 totaly unknown, as well as the age; and I was de- 
fired to find what geometrical properties the figure 


poffeled. One, I remember, was, thatif any number 
of points whatever were placed in a circular order, and 


bach two alternate points joined, then the fum of all 


the falient angles ofthe figures.would be equal to two 


" right. angles when the number of points was odd ; 


but equal to four right.angles when the number was 


even. Euclid’s properties of the angles ofthe triangle 


and trapezium, are particular cafes of thefe ; but I had 


f 
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no fufpicion of the real intention of the figure till I 
faw the ufe here made of it.” It feems, however, an ar- 
gument in favour of the identity of the Druids and 
Bramins, as well as another ‘well-known diagram, 
ufually called the Falls of Troy, which: was ufed 
originally in the Lindoo aftrology. Thefe figures, how- 
ever, appear to have flowed from a much higher fource, 
and to have relation to what Leibuiis had a diflant 


idea of in his Analyfis of Situation, Euclid in his Po- 


rifms, and Girerd perhaps in his Reftitution of them. 
In fact, as the modern Algebraifts have the advantage 
of transferring a gieat part of their labour from ‘the 
head to the hands, fo there is reafon to believe that 
the /7Zndeos had mechanical methods of reafoning geome- 
trically, much more extenfive than the elementary 
methods made ule of at prefent ; and that even their 
games were deduced from and intended perhaps to 
be examples of them : ‘but this deferves to be treated 
more at length elfewhere, S 


The fame apology may perhaps excule my men- 
tioning here, that the idea of the A;l2s deriving its 
floods from the melted fnows, as well as*the Gauges, 
appears to be rather imaginary: they feem to be caufed 
principally by the rains; for the high hills beyond the 
Herdwar apparently retain the {now all the year, and 
therefore the quantity melted. could never produce 
the enormous Zelt of the Ganges; not to mention 
that the effect of a thaw feeins different from what 
would arife from the mere difference of heat, and 
therefore might partly take place in winter and the dry 
feafon. That the rains are fufficient for the purpofg, 
without recurring to the hypothefis of melted fnows, 
appears from the following fact: — A little before 1 
obferved the aforefaid pyramid, 1 had been a confi- 
derable diftance up the Gundue; the river was low 


‘for the time of the year, and the hills that. fkirt the 
borders of Nepaul were clear, and apparently not above . 
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fifteen cofe diftant: foon after, a heavy fhower fell 


upon them for fome hours, and the river was in a ^ 

` Dor time filled to'the very banks, and continued fo 

for many days; and large trees were torn up by the 

roots, and came driving down with fuch force by the 

torrent, that my boat was often endangered. Now, on 
,thefé hills there was actually no fnow whatever; and 

. as the rife was obvioufly caufed by the rains, it may 

` realonably be concluded that the fame effect has the,- , 

fame caufe in other places. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE 
. ECLIPSES OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES, 





j S 
BY ME. REUBEN BURROW. 


E 





The following in the Ganges and Burrampooter Rivers. 





Apparent tume 1787. 
. hd’ * 


. Sept. 


Nov, 





Apparent time 1788, 
h 7 


Feb. 


d 


11 dr 9 
IS 4l 22 
12 45 14 
10 26 20 
11 47 39 
16 42 40 
IL 13 59 
35 16 
56 32 
33 45 
13 57 


AW M o b o UJ im F si m RON e He PD mio H 





Sat | Weather. 


Moderate, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, - 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Diuo, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 

- Ditto, 
Ditto, - 
Hazy, 


Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Hazy, 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Mode t ate, 


Very hazy, 
Moderate, 





Im.orEm.i Place of Obfcrvation. 
Bankipore Granary. 
Ditto 


Colgong; Cleveland.Bung. 

Mouth, of Jellingy. i 

Shore of rd Silas of Pabna 

Dito. 

Ce y Nullah. 
acca; Nabob's houfe, 
Tealcopee, Burrampooter, 

Bakkamar Chorr. 

Ditto. 

Cazycotta. 

Goalparah, 

_ Ditto, 
Ditto. 
. Ditto. 

Budjapore. 

Ditto, 

Tingarchor, 

Ditto. 

Luckipore. 


The following on the Aarracan Laaf, 


g 


5 1018 Ta: 
E 12 13 54 


I 829 22 


tO $7 x 
10 35 


Sat, 


Weather. 


Im. or Em. Place of Oblervation. | B 


A 





Emer. Cheduba, Flag- RAF Point. 
Emer. Ditto, Maykawoody Fort. 
Emer. Yambeah Ty Fort 

Emer. Ditto, K yaonemo. 

Emer. Cheduba ; Cedar Point, 


* 
D 
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The following were obferved at Colonel Watfon’s Docks 
at Kidderpore, near the Mouth of the Nullah. 





Apparent time 1788. Sat. | Weather |Im.orEm.| Place of Obfervation. 





g 





Apparent time r788.1Sat, | Weathes. | Im. or Em.| Place of Obfervation, 
d h? z 





O23. 8143530} 3 | Moderate | Emer. | Bankipore. 
29 14 3 4] 1 Ditto, Imm. Benares Obfervatory. ` 
Nov,  1154235| 2 | Ditto, Imm. | Chunar Camp. 
I1174423| 1 Hazy, Imm. llahabad Fort. 
` 14 121129] I Ditto, Imm. Correahcotta. 
2601048 28} 3 | Moderate, |. Imm. In the Ganges 3m below 
1014 9 5z:] 3 Ditto, Emer. , Nudjiff Ghur, 
21135832] 1 | Ditto, Imm. | Janjemow. ` 
27144419] 3 Ditto, Imm. Cawnpore ; Magazine Gaut 
28154922] t Ditto, Imm.. Ditto, 
30 (077 2| I Ditto, Imm. Ditto. 
Dec, 315 223] 2 Ditto, Imm. | Joognagpore Gaut. - 
712 6 ett |, Ditto, Imi. Eat of Canonge, 0?*2' 29”. 
14 13 54 57 | 1 Ditto, Imm. FuttygBui Magazine, 
, £1 92053] 2 Ditto, Imm. Ditto, Dr. Cook's Gaut. 
r 211544 s1 | I Ditto, Inm... Ditto. " 
23 10 I2 34 |. I Ditto, Inm. Ditto, 
23 17 35 22.| I Haze, Imm. Chtterak. 
2 248] r | Modetste, | Imm. Fereedpore. ` š 
1799. E s. 
Ja. — 41432628] 2 Ditto, Tomm, Nabobgunge. 
mL 613 5341 | 1 Ditto, Imm. ' | Pillibeat : Eed Gah. 
8 82016| r Ditto, Inm. Shairgorr. 
9141039] 3 Ditto, Imm. Bowerkah, 
12 i I5 50/ 1 Ditto, Emei. Bhyrah. 
24 844 1| 1 Ditto, Eper. Tahonadwar. 
29 141536] 2 Ditto, Emer- Nidjrbabad, 
2916 714] 1 Hazy, Emer. Ditto. 
Feb. 14132249] 3 | Modciate, | Emer. | Amrooah. , . 
14 14 23 40 | I Ditto, Emer Í, Ditto, A 
16 845 8] 2 Duto, Emer. Huffenpaie. 
16 851 521 1 Hazy, Emer. Ditto, 
17 653 1I| 4 Ditto, Imm Sceríah. 
12 1: 640) 4 Ditto, Emer Ditto, i 
22 i059 T | I Ditto, Emer. Chandowfy, ` 
March ¿` 78; 23] 1 | Moderate, | Emer. Futtyghur, Dr. Cook's Gauta 
- EI iic] oai Ditto, Emer. Ditto. 


ZA 


March rr 


t t 


d h 
9 22 21: 
18 11 23 56 
20 9 449 
27 75916 
27 11 53 I; 
-29 1031 10 
3 9 56 45: 
IO I1 594 

19 8 30 56 
26 1031 22 


|: 


» 


3 td td mi PD de p a rat 





Moderate. 


Very hary, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Hazy. 


Ki 


Moderate, 


.Emeis. 


Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Emer. 
Imm. 

Emer. 
Emer. 
Emel. 
Eme. 


T M following were obfermed at 
Calcutta. 





"Apparent time 1789. 
d h 


May 
Dec. 


Jan. 


F eb. 


March 


The two following were at Jowgatta, near Krifhnagur; 
ME M | SE , 





4 


f tf, 


13 8 48 so 
19 11 59 15 
I9 14 533 
22 II 23 4 


26 4 
1790. 


2 15 39 32 
18 13 44 51 
23 IO 49 48 
24 94057 
27 10 81 
31 13 363 
f 17324 
312 130 
17 10 38 18 
19 12 3 $ 
26 14 28 3 
2898 57 22 
1 9 osa 
5 16 24 13 
16 718 14 


-23 91425 


26 736 x1 


f B 





mb pu oe 


` REI 


Apparent time 1790. | Sat 
d h 


. Apul 


22 [O 27 30 
21 11 3L IO 


Vor, Il. 


- 


2 
X 


Moderate, 
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Thofe to the 31t of March, 1788, were oblerved ` 
with a glafs made by Watkins, that magnified about ` 
rto times; thofe from thence to the r2th of May 1790, 
were obferved with one of Ranfden’s telelcopes of the 
fort lately made for the navy ; and the remainder with 


. a glafs made by Dolland, that SES about eighty 
times, 


I (hall conclude thefe obfervations with a remark 
"that highly concerns both the buyers and makers of 
telefcopes; namely, that the parts which compofe the 
-object-glafs of an Achromatic, are generally put toge- 
ther in fuch a manner that they cannot be taken afun- 
der; and the brafs part that they are bedded in, fhoots - 
a number of chymical ramifications between the glaffes, 
that in the courfe of a year renders a telefcope of little 
or nofervice. “This defect the maker may eafily re- 
move, by making the compound obje&-glafs capable 
of being taken to pieces, or the parts in fome other 
. fubflance mor liable to this defect, 


\ 


H 


A PROOF THAT THE HINDOOS HAD THE 
` BINOMIAL THEOREM. 


1 





. BY MR. REUBEN’ BURROW, | 


i 





~ 


HE T E in the Bay ik Bergal are, many of 
them, covered with: fhells and marine produc- 
tions to a great height, amd there are beds of large 
fmooth pebbles near the Herdkwar, fome hundreds of 
feet above the prefent level ‘of the Ganges; the fea 
has therefore gradually been retiring, and confequently 
the pofition of the Equator was formerly farther north 
than it*is at: prefent in this part of the earth; and ifa 
few fimilar obfervations were made in other countries, 
it Is evident that the ancient fituation of the pole 
upon the furfate of the earth might be determined 
fufficiently near for explaining many difficulties and ` 
paradoxes in geographical antiquities. For this purpofe 
alfo it, would be advifeable to have permanent meri- 
dian lines drawn in high northern latitudes, to-be com- 
pared in fucceeding ages, and alfo to have marks cut 
upon rocks in the fea, to thew EE proper level of the 

. water. M 
Ig the aforefaid sot tion of the Equator, the fands: 
of Tartary wereinbabitable, and the Siberian climates. 
temperate; the deferts of the Lefer Bulharia were 
then part of the feat of the Paradi/e of Mofes ; and 
the four facred rivers of Eden went through hidra, 
China, Siberia, and into the Ca ypian Sea, refpectively. 
This appears from a Bramin map- of the world’ in the 
Jr à 2 y "e 
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Sanfertt language, which I mer with about two years 
ago in the higher part of India, togéther with a valu- 
able treatife of geography upon the fyftém of Bóodh s: ` 
both of which I communicat ed, with my idea on the 
fubject, to Mr. Wilford, of the Bengal Engineers; and- 


‘from him the world may expect fhortly to be favoured 


A 


with the firft true reprefentation of Scriptural and 
Hindoo Geography. 


From the aforefaid cou ntry the Hindoo religion pro- 
bably fpread over the wh olé earth: there ate figns of 
it in every northern country, and in almofl every fyf- 
tem of worfhip. In England it is obvious} Stonehenge 
is evidently one of the temples of Boodh; and the 
arithmetic, the aftronomy, aftrology, the holidays, 


games, names of the ftars, and figures of the conftel- 


lations, the ancient monuments, laws, and even the 
languages of the different nations, have the ftrongeft 
marks of the fame original. The worfhip of the fun 


and fire, human and animal facrifice, &c. have ap- 


parently once been univerfal : the religious ceremonies 


. of the papifts feem in many parts to bea mere fervile 


H 


copy of thofe of the Go/ezgns and Fakærs; the chrif- 
tian afcetics were very little different from their filthy 
original the Byraggys, &c.; even the hell of the 
northern nations is not at all like the hell of the {cripe 
ture,'except in [ome few particulars; but it is fo 
ftriking a likenefs of the hell of the Hindoos, that I 
fhould not at all be furprized if the ftory of the fol- , 
dier that faw it in Saint Patricks purgatory, defcribed' 
in Matthew Paris's hi(tory, fhould hereafter turn: out 
to be merely a tranflation from the Sanferiż, with the 
names changed. “The different tenets of Popery’and 


_Deifm have a great fimilarity to the two do&rines of ` 


Brahma and Boodh; and as the Bramins were the au- 


‘thors of the Ptolemaic fyftem, fo the Boodhifis appear 


to have been the inventors of the ancient Philolaic, or 
Copernican, as well as of the doctrine of attraction; and 
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= probably.too the eftablifhed religion of the Greeks and 


the E/eufinian mylteries may only be varieties of the 
two different fects. That the Druids of Britain weré 
- Bramms, is beyond the leaft fhadow of a doubt; but 
that they were all murdered and. their fciences loft, is ` 
out of the bounds of probability ; it is muclr' more 
likely that they turned Schoolmafters, Freemafons, 
and Fortune-tellers, and in this way part of their 
Íciences might eafily defcend to pofterity, as we find 
they have done, An old paper, faid to have been found 
-by Locke, bears a confiderable degree of internal evi- ` 
dence both of its own antiquity and of its own idea ; and ` 
on this hypothefis it will be eafy to account for many ` 
difficult matters that perhaps cannot fo clearly be done 
on any other, and particularly of the great fimilarity 
between the Hindoo Íciences and ours: a comparifon 
_ between our oldeft ícientific writers and thofe of the 
Hindoos will fet the matter beyond difpute ; and for- 
tunately the works of .Bede carry us twelve hundred 
years back, which is near enough to the times of the ° 
Druids to give hopes of finding there fome of their re- 
mains. líhould have made the comparifon myfelf, . 
but Bede is notan author to be met with in this coun- 
try ; however, I compared an aftrolabe in the Nagry 
` character (brought by Dr. Mackinnon from Jynagar) . 
with Chaucer's delcription, and found them to agree 
moft minutely: even the center-pin, which Chaucer 
calls “the horfes,” hasta horfe’s head upon it inthe in- 
{trument ; therefore if Chaucer’s deícription fhould 
happen to be a tranflation from Bede, it will be a {trong 
argument in fayour of the hypothefis, for we then 
coujd have nothing from the Arabians. What Bun= 
gey and Swiffet may contain, will alfo deferve inquiry ; 
and that the comparilon may be the readier made, ` 
" where the books are procurable, I mean very fhortly 
to publifh tranflations of the Leelavotty and Beej Ge- 
. neta, or the arithmetic and algebra of the Indoas. 
x I 1 3 "ET £ » 
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It is much to be feared, however, that many of the 
belt treatifes of the Hindoos are 184, and that many. 
of thofe that.remain are imperfect. By the help of a 
Pundit Y iranflated part of the Beej Ganera near fix 
years ago, when no European but myfelf, 1 believe, 
even fufpced that the Hindoos had any Algebra ; but 
finding that my copy was imperfect, I deferred com- 

leting the tranflation, in hdpes of procuring the re- 
mainder. I have fince found a {mall part more, and 
have icen many copies; but from the plan of the work 
(which in my opinion is the beft way of judging) they 
full feem to be all imperfect though the copier gene- 
rally takes care to put at the end of them that they are 
complete. Ihave the fame opinion of the Lee/avatty, . 
and for the fame reafon: indeed, 4t is obvious that 
there muft have been treatifes exifting where algebra 
was carried much farther ; becaufe many of their rules 
in aftronomy are approximations deduced from infi- 
nite feries, or at leaft have every appearance of it; 


` fuch, for inftance, as finding the fine from the arc, and 


~ 


the contrary ; and finding the angles of a right angled 
triangle from the hy pothenufe and fides, independent 
of tables of fines; and feveral others ef a fimilar na- 
ture, much more complicated. 1 have been informed 
by one of their Pundits, that, fome time ago, there 
were other treatifes of Algebra befides that jaft men- 
tioned, and much more difficult, though be had not 
feen them; and therefore, as le is poffible they may 
ftill be exifting, and yet be in danger of perithing 
very foon, it is much to be wifhed that people would 

colle& as many of the books of fcience as poffible 
(their poetry is in no danger) and particularly thofe 
of the e of Boodh, which perhaps may be met 
with towards Thiber. That many of their beft booksare 
depraved and loft 1s evident, becaufe there is not now a 
fingle book of geometrical eléments to be met with ; ; 
and yet that they had elements not long ago,-and appa- 
rently more extenfive than thofe of Euclid, is obvious 
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from Tome "of their works of no great antiquity; the ` 
fame remarks are *applicable to their cofmographical 
remains, in fome of which there are indications of an 
aftronomy fuperior to that of the Soorya Siddhant, and 
fuch popular treatifes, 


Till we can therefore find fome of their more fupe- 
rior works, it muft be rather from the form and con- 
ftru&ion of their aftronomical tables and rules, and 
the properties implied in their accidental folutions of 
 queftions, '&c. that we can judge what they formerly 
knew,, than otherwife. That they are acquainted with 
a differential method finular to Newtons, 1 fhall give 
many reafons for believing, in a treatife on the princi- 
ples of the £lindoo aftronomy, which I began more 
than “three years ago, but was prevented from 
finifhing, by a troublefome and laborious employment 
‘that for two years gave me no leifure whatever; and 
which (thbugh the {mall time I had to fpare ince has ` 
been employed in writing a comment on the works of 
Newton, and explaining them to a very ingenious na- 
tive who is tranflating them into Arabic) 1 hope ere 
long to have an opportunity of completing. At pre- 
fent [ fhall only give an extract of a paper explaining 
the conftruction of fome tables, which frf led me to 
the idea of their having a differential, method : it is 
part 6f one, out of a number of papers rhat were writ- 
ten in the latter part of the year 1783 and the begin- 
ning of 1784, and of which feveral copies were taken 
by different people, and fome of them fent to England, 
This particular extract was to inveftigate the rules- at 
pages 253, 254, and 255 of Mont Gentil’s Voyage, 
of Which the author fays, ** Je n'ai pu favoir fur quels 
“€ principes cette table eft fondee,” &c. and is as fol- 
lows > . ` , f + Ë 


ceo 
! 
1 4 


*« Now, by proceeding in the manner explained in 
**. the aforefaid paper, to calculate the right afcenfion 
ú < ` I I £ ` 2 
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** and eee difference for Tirvalour, and af. 
. '** terwards taking the differences alfebraically, and re- 
** ducing them to puls of a Gurry, as in the follow- 


«c ing table, the principles of the method will be 
as evident, 
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Obl. Aiceni. 
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54-2 
49—4 
O—4 
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6—2 
o+0 
5442 
49 +4 
O+4 
II +4 
6 4-2 
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13 79 
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59132 
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55—1 
1 1-0 
1140 
55+1 
544-2 
544-2 
57-1 
II-d-o 
tI—o 
$5—1 
5477-2 


Do. reduc-| Do. tar-} ` 
ed to Puls] ther re- 


of a Gurry. | duced. 
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19|279-—23 
541 299—-19 
46|322— 8 
461322+ 8 
54|299 + 19 
19 279 +23 
19/279 +23 
54/299 +19 
461322+ 8 
46|322— 8 
54|299—19 
19]2790—23 
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EE 


314 
330 
318 * 
302 
302 
318 
359 
314 
280. 
256 
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< The fifth and fixth columns fufficiently explain 
** the tables in page 253 and 254 of M. Gentil; but: 
« there remains a part more difficult, namely, why i In 
er calculating the Bauja,” or the doubles of the firft, 
differences- of the afcenfional difference ** 27 of n 


< length of the fhadow is taken for the firft; 


the firft term for the fecond ; and 2 of dd 
term for the third," <“ The primary reafon of 


taking differences here, Íeems_to be 
E ‘chords may be a lA equal to the arcs, and 


that thé 
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€ that, by adding of the difference, the arcs them- 
«€ félves may be found nearly; the reafon will appear 

** from the following inveftigation. Let N be the equa- 
" ** torial (badow of the Bramins in Bingles, then 720 the . 
* length of the Gromon, or twelve Ongles, will be to N, 
<< the (hadow, as radius to the tangent of the latitude ; 
** and radius to the tangent of the latitude as the tangent 
** of the declination to the fine of the afcenfional dif- 
c ference; confequently 720 is to N as the tangent of 
** declination to the fine of the afcenfional difference. 
** Now if the declinations for one, two, and three fines 
** be fubftituted in thé tft proportion, we get the fines 
** of the three afcenfional differences in terms of N 
** and known quantities ; and, if thefe values be fub- 
«c ftituted in the Newtonian form for finding the arc 
.** from the fine, we get the arcsin parts of the radius; 
* and if each of thefe be multiplied by 3600 and . 
€ divided by 6,28318, the values come out in puls 
«of a Gurry if, N be in Bingles, but in parts of a 
** Gurryif N bein Ongles; and by taking tlie wem, 
*€ we get me values nearly as follows : 


~ 


Values. i Difference 
o,ooooo N | ` | i 
033056 N | 0,33056 N = as N nearly, + the values' 
0,59928 N | 0,26872 N = 4-5 of 1-3 N nearly, }ufed by the 
Kid 60 N | 0,10932 N = 1-3 N nearly, Braminse 


SÉ Now, deem the values in the firft column are 
tc “doubles of the afcenfional differences for one, two, 
sr and three fines, their halves are the afcenfional dif- 
* ferences in parts of a Gurry, fuppofing N to be 
* An Ongles; and if each of thefe halves be multi- 
* plied by fixty, the products, namely, 9,9168 N, 
s 17 9784 N; and 21,2380 N will be the fame in 

puls of a Gurry; ; and if to get each of thefe nearly 
. ® jn round numbers, the whole be multiplied by three, 
"os and m diyided by three, the three products 
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er will be 209,75 N, 53,94 N, and St N, which are ` 


** nearly equal to thity N, fifty-fotir N, and fixty- 
** four N refpectively ; and hence the foundation ofthe 


** Bramin vale is evident, which directs to multiply 
* the equatorial fhadow by thirty, fifty-four, and * 


Es fixty-four refpe&ively; and to divide the produéts 
** by three for the Chorardo in puls: and thefe parts 


5* anfwer to one, two, and three figns of longitude ` 
"e from the true equinox; and therefore the Zfyanoug ff, 


* or Bramm preceffion of the equinox, muft be add- 
& ed, to find the intermediate Chorarda by propor- 
sé tion.” e Ü 


' Though the agreement of this inveftigation with 
the Bramin refults, is no proof that the Hindus had 
either the diffcrential method, or Algebra, it gave me 
at the time a ftrong fufpicion of both; and yet, for 
want of knowing the name that Algebra went by in 
Sanfcrit, Y was near two years before I found a treatife 
on it, and even thea I fhould not have. known what to 
enquire for, if it had not come into my mind to afk 
how they inveftigated their rules. Of the differential 
method, I have yet met with no regular treatife, but 
have no doubt whatever that there were fuch, for the 
‘reafons I before hinted at; and 1 hope others will be 
more fortunate in their enquiries after it than myfelf, 


' With refpe& to the Binomial "Theorem, the applica- 
tion of it to fractional indices will perhaps remain for 
ever the exclufive property of New/on; but the fol- 


Jowing queftion and its folution evidently fhew that 


the „Hindoos underflood tt in whole numbers to the : 


full as well as Briggs, and much better than 
Pafcal, Dr. Hutton, in a valuable edition of Sher 
avis tables, has lately done juítice to Briggs; but 
Mr. Whitchell, who fome years before pointed out 
Briggs as the undoubted inventor. of the differential 
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method, faid he had found fome indications of. the 
Binomial Theorém in much older authors, The me- 
thod however by which that great man inveftigated 
the powers independent of each other, is exaclly the 
fame as that in the following tranflation from. the 
Sanferit. _ i | 

«^A Raja’s palace had eight doors; now thefe doors 
* may either be opened by one at atime, or by two 
* at a time, or by three at a time, and fo on through 
ee the whole, till at laft all are opened together. It is 
€ required. to tell the numbers of times that this cam 
** be done? 


- 


y 


ec Set down the number of the doors, and proceed 
* jn order, gradually decreafing by one to unity, 
** and then in a contrary order, as follows : 


e Divide the firit number eight by the unit beneath 
* jt, and the quotient eight fhews the number of 
ee times that the doors can be opened by one at a time. 
sc Multiply this laft eight by the next term feven, 
** and divide the product by the two: beneath it, and 
er the refult twehty-eight is the number of .times that 
Sr two different doors may be opened; multiply the 
<< jaft found twenty-eight by the next figure fix, and 
€ divide the product by the three beneath it, and the 
* quotient. fifty-fix fhews the numberof times that 
ec three different doors may be'opened. Again, this 
s fifty-fix multiplied by the next five, and: divided by 
* the four beneath it, 1s feventy, the number of 
ç times that four different doors may be opened, 
<€ the fame manner fifty-fix is the number of fives that , 
* can be opened: twenty-eight the number of times 
** that fix can be opened: eight the number of times 
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*€ that feven can be opened; and Uy, one is thè 
number of times the whole may be opened together; 
'** and the fum of all the different times is 257. pu 


“The demonílration 1s piden to mathematicians; 
for as the fecond term's coefficient in a general equa- 
tion fhews the fum of the roots, therefore, in the 
a power of 14-1, where every root is unity, the co- 
efficient fhews the different ones that.can be taken in 
z things: alfo, becaufe the third term's coefficient 1 
the fum of the produéts of all the different twos 
of the roots, therefore when*each root is unity, the 
products of each two roots will be unity, and there- 
fore the number of units, or the coefficient itfelf, (hews 
the number of different zwos that can be taken in z 
things. Again, becaufe the fourth term is the fum of 
the produéts of the different threes that cad Be taken 
among the roots, therefore, when each root is in unity, 
the product of each three will be unity, and therefore 


every unit in the fourth will fhew a produ& of three | 
different roots, and confequently the coefficient elt" 


fhews ali the different /Arees that.can be taken in x 
things; and fo for the reft. I fhould nôt have added 
this, but thar I e not know well where to refer to 1t. ' 


P. S. There is an obfervation, perhaps wortb re- 
marking, with refpe& to the change of the poles; name- 
ly, that “the fmall rock-oyfters are generally all dead 
within about a foot above high water-mark ; now pof- 
£:bly riaturalifts may be able to tell the age of fuch fhells. 
nearly by their appearance ; and if fo, a pretty good 
eftimate may he formed of the rate of alteration of she 
level of the fea in buch places where they are; for I made 
fome aflrotiomical obfervations on a rock in the feu near 

zh ifland about (even miles -to the fouth of the mand 
bk Chedhüba, on the Aracan coaft, whofe top was eigh- 
teen feet above high water-mark, “and the Whole rock . 
covered with thofe thells faft grown to it, but all of 
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them dead, except thofe which were a foot above the . 
high water-mark of that day, which was February 2, 
1788. T he fhells were evidently altered a little in 
proportion to their height above the water, but by no 
means fo much as to induce one to believe that the 
rock had been many yearsout of it. All the adja- 
cent iflands and the coaft fhewed fimilar appearances, 
and therefore it was evidently no’ partial elevation by ` 
. fübterraneous fires, or any thing of that fort; this is 
alfo apparent from the "and of Cheduba wielt, in 
which there is a regular fucceffion of fea-beaches and 
fhellsensore and more tlecayed.to a great height. 
By a kind of vague eftimation from tlie trees and the 
coafts and fhells, &c. (on which however there is not 
the leaft dependence) I fuppofed that the fea might 
be fubfiding at the rate of about three inches in a 
year. 


Sa 


ADDITIONS. 


Page 154. Note. The gunjad 1 find, is the 
Abrus of our botanifts ; and l venture to defcribe it 
tom the wild plant compared with a beautiful draw- 
ng of-the flower magnified, with which I was favoured 
xy Dr. Anderfon- 


. Crass.XVIL. Order IN, 


Cal. Perianth funnel-fhaped, indented above. 
|. Cor. Cymbiform; Awning roundifh, pointed, 
nerved. , | 
IVings lanced, fhortef than the awning. 
Keel rather longer than the wings. 


d 


e; 


Stan. Filamenis nine, fome fhorter ; united in two 
fets at the top of a divided, bent, awl-fhaped body. ` 


Pif. Germ inferted in the calyx. Style very mi- 
nute at the bottom of the divided body. Stigma, to 
the naked eye, obtufe; in the microfcope, feathered. 


Per. A legume. Seeds, {pheroidal ; black or white; 
or fcarlet with black tips. . 


Leaves pinnated; fome with, fome without, an 
odd leaflet. . 


Page 361. See the Plate Fig. 1. The femdle in- 
festin its larva ftate, 2. The egg, which produces 
the,male. 3. The male infect. 4. The head wita 
jointed antenng. g. The wings on one fide. The 
preceding figures are much magnified, but in juft 
proportion. 6. A piece of Lac, of its natural fize. 
7. The infide of the external coat of the cells, 
8. One of the utriculi, The two aft figures are a . 
little magnified. 
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